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CALCUTTA. 


Cuap. VIL.—Tue Inpran Presse. 


So far, gentle reader, I flatter my- 
self we have got on smoothly enough 
together ; and I am quite determined 
that it shall not be my fault 
we quarrel at this stage of our jour- 
ney. I therefore give you fair warn- 
ing, baa! I sit down the determi- 
nation ning a very sage, grave, 
wise, stupid chapter on & very barren 
subject—the Press of India. So if you 


are neither a gu; p aes polls, 
if you'll take a’ ends vice, just 
turn over half-a-dozen pages, and I'll 
be. bound you'll come to something 
good. - For at this present 
wing = bere aay Be Se Sm 
idea what contribution will be placed 
next to mine in the pages of the Ma- 
gazine, I am 


of, I_am sorry-to say, than. 3 
Examiner : chk they 2 iat Sie 
ly a Post- i ‘and Army- 
List: that while I was there, there 
was published in a neat = 
sweet little translation of Pgs 


canto of Voltaire’s one n a 
measure something between the He- 
roic and irregular Pindarie, but chiefs 
ly celebrated as being the subject ofa 
nt critique, written out of 

i ip to the author, ome 
his well-wishers, who, to add to 


aware that 


Chri will not admit two pro- ed 


ing articles into one Number ; and 


let it be your commolation, that’s Bit 


of Balaam in Ebony is only “ a poor 
halfpennyworth of bread to a mon- 
strous quantity of sack.” 


Now:I think I hear some of the will 


in its sixth edition. ; 
past and present, we have 


Sc pares 


“ untravelled low”. exclaim,—‘‘ The i 


Indian Press! Is there such a thing 
in existence? Or is this only one of 
Ebony’s quizzes, reviewing what is 
- Not ia rerum natura?” Be it known, 
. therefore, to all whom it may and may 
not concern, that there is a Press in 
India: that, since I knew it, there 
oft sad bedl thet uinober 

Newspapers, t number 
of periodicals—now no more heard 
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134 Catewtta: Chap. VII. Fang. 

inhportancé-But to the matter ig affords as little friterest to the niajori« 

hand. ts Co tof His Majesty's subjects etic 

‘tt is'g faet tov notorious to require isnt of Atrios map 

, ¢'the' rns of our eastern PR nny te mg blared me 
A the im Pree Someck hethide 


» aa abaces ew thas’ eke gai 
cular’ in the weather ‘to attract’ 
their attention ; ‘and in a pause in ¢on- 
’ vérsation, after dinner; a question’ is 
' séthietinies put to an Indian 

to know ter oil Unis morte "Battee 
hope that the time is coming, when 
the Indian Press, in common with the 
othér interests of that enormous mass 
of the human’ race inhabiting’ our 
ge nen Pps excite some 
+ interest e government 
or ie ;'that is note abate 

hut ifte? ‘paltry savin 
or ol Wantlinn Covers pease 
rtmient, by employing’ its officers 


ft 
‘filled ‘his pages with a few 


paragraphs of domestic in- 








. St " ie - ’ 
inion jin Li , Were threaten: 
bya. powerful native c j.the 
s of the mot dpe Rate al. i 
dn_ the, desperate 


egwnet t 





id. -clisieal quis of 
‘Hastings’ political rind lee ever gave 
Baranya y,; on the contrary, 

has ever ian at to acquire 
more,as he ca nd to hg to 


Rotemines tireke 
the tes ays nt omar 


ratte 


ie 


map are - dah 
will, venture to sa 
a total will not hoae 


avercome or pi 


gh sess all the taletit ‘ind edutatio 


actin on’ 
tied WHO 
the fe Fie 


tance, a, fiat 4 yal hart his 
saiolersbl grievance where it was least 


ye only thréat which povelttiathe 
had it in ‘elt power to hold ‘out’ tn 
terrorem, to such as might ‘vidliite 
the rules of the préss, was to send ‘the 
ane out of the atc mo aoe 
pun ent pres the o r 
to bea Iarpehits the ative and half- 
cast part of the population were unider 
the protection of the supreme couft, 
and ‘consequetitly could tit’ ‘be ba- 
nished thar’ native country without 
Pe. sentence of that court.” Little 
af was to be apprehended from 
ine sing Bagh of the native; but, 
eir measures, government 
= re entirety overlooked" the ‘mixed 
race or half-easts, who sometimes 
of 


Europeans, and cannot be déprivéd! of 
their congenial privileges ‘as by 
—these were the fitst to s¢t'the 

of Government, at | defiance. Utider 
the superintendance of some of this 
body, a mya Mage called the'Ga- 
aeteer, was established, which, though 


- conducted with no ability, was theTre- 


|! Fak 


epee of all te, (true or 
it seldom liad the means 6f’as- 


asaya or took the trouble to’ in- 
ns the daily, or tather 

mesh pr a , and though of- 

* never atcufite, 


did nat ‘dare even 'td'at- 
in ae oi aay print not under 


func- ba cei ‘of Goveriiment, it was tni- 


Bo on w 


ae might Have gone bn f'this 
Fig a lon nat ry bs filet hegree 
tale Oy ‘its het it ind oes 

rie ft'antma ert had 
éir interest in the eyes of 


- the pu sic Netoee they were 
to notice of a? but theit ton- 
tical Ones, gave the hint to an editor of a 


per, of fi himself from ~ 
the thee les ‘on'the press’ by 
the same means Which th they had adopt. 





‘rad ge cn 


eae erate ie, ry aa pd 


= Bet Ott te ufidetstdod; "ot 
their carfying it biough at'that 


gentle ‘ 
cFig emi that could “riot 
tion, pa Bh this 
im this ¢ ed ith alties 


i edt had dé 
aah utmost need, the wreaked 


re 
of a week- 


den eae: eerie hit @ listlevinti- 
msidation’ might heck it inthe: bud. 


Sere akonereae 


of the’ 


that there ~wasj-one 


“apparent 
press ini Caleutta set ‘freey'o grounds 
‘which theré was tio i ‘of idis- 


ghtest v 
eatioe means to have his paittis 


bia carried by the meeting.— This 
was met on the othérside by a full 
-~ bo tnt ee and a furious paper- 


onbytheMan * 
of God, on nee and the edi- ral 
tor shove alin with 


the friends 

pa the ¢ be haddnsult- 

on he ihe i : of 

ph it ‘is ae ts to 

“say, that they display any .t on 
. \earth, Paty the spirit of sate 


rit t 
: ht was To attack on 
‘ent cid ante been 





y deal in “aa upon 
of Mr B.'s:was sent to him on a demi-. 
official mission, to rebuke him for his 


| Swer, upon fair terms? . But 


. “@ government, absolute in itself, can 
exive any good from the animadyer- 


sions of a body of men, who have nei- 


sneb ther-power. nor influence in any. gne 


to-alter.oxr modify its measures, 
cabal the officers of that govern- 
ment have it not, in their powe il 
Whatever 


may; be: said. upon this, or any other 
question , of expediency, one. AB 


of usthere,. ...,., j 
ic» -Exesatro Cagpe Rozeato,.,, 


B.Bee-Since 
Janolowned thatthe of bundli 





‘ iS bovtwde afbviee 
oe od, paw NBs ih: andad : tii» 
~ovciy CQLEN BANNA Tye, PRN” 
wage ji UK’ iii g mean | Per be ated 


2 Bs deo Wn a ese mit 





¥I. Aone yy, 


sae eavin aden! 80-00: e020 net es 
Ma avin W 4.1: iG 7: ee eum Ot eo dernlsideideé ese os he Ast 
‘Aritost’ the’ happiest’ visitings of gall and wormwood to us~or 
which my miind ‘is at dy ‘time ‘setisi- Toadinsg tie om Tile mes fists, dhroughs 


bié, ate those reministenees of childs mire and marsh; over rough:ways and 
hood, 's , they trescherously vanish from 
our sight, leaving-us spent and heart~ 

sick po gam ee 


Th 
la 
H 


i 


rite 
it 
tty 
f 
Fil ae 


ik 


: 
{ 
le 


: 
i 
i 


fh 


ne 
Hi 


ee f* 


t 
tht 


i 
i 
i 


: 


S 





winds of Heaven, as they blow in their 
freshuess over moor ‘and 


and 
py set under that. 
w:! the aoe 
- 


warm, at ha efor ale! 
wandering the~ while Gent 


.. beautiful gold . brooch,—‘ neal geld, 


set with real rubies,” made on purpose 
i eS hai, the ( 
nest price. W . SDs 
the ke of pe beg ber sae 
rayne 5 
her! thou. 
* Sleepy I 15 ther 
Happy gisl !—but cca oe 
a human relic of old-fashioned, times, 


. who frowns.reproval of such vain 


of money—when she began. the wor 

a young.servant girl thought of ps 

ting out her little savings. to in 

or. getting. together a few.er 

things, a.good bed at least, and.a 

of drawers, against..she came to set 4 

and “ple a--family,. but. now, a 
without a smock. to,her 
ill spend a tw Ss wages in 8 


aa of trumpery, fit for nothin ‘but 


to figure out a puppet-show 

Ah Goody ! those were good old.ti 

but we live in wicked new ones, 

Astle ungyratefulot thes, by the bye 
t thee, by Ye, 

to employ it. to his detriment-——when 

did he ever forget—at which of his ap- 

nual = ie replenish thy.mall 

gratis with a. of hia best rap- 

pee ?—that which thou loves enna 

taminated with aught of ont- 

landish copy ging and even Row 

Mbt mee y 





rad h 
"bal ie 


Pika with rows’ - 


? ah aad ao ‘ dre” ‘they Peet 
ts to 
rlerayel bn bake a 


» obtained for love or indney.—So 
’ neth Isaac, ‘on ; meig ong 
1 e precious 


lig * little 


‘in "he 


how- 


esi pay EN eS 


ut apo it— 
once a Bie 


ther, tickled with ‘a straw’ “ee Suc 
glint it was that even now. guile 





Labbe oo 


Childhood. 


S4i) «ttt 1OW yo 


ume steed, and, the soft earth iron, 
are steel, 9 Le 


ie ee 
, oNer commons, 

and).t coppict ‘dingles, 

Athe,sinnous elefts of the hills, 

1aB{ indication of track, or path- 

3/not ig footmark, nora a= 
fhoof-print,, was discernible—a 

p Ae ut intricate, roads it ,was old 

nea rggi oe travel, oo nee he 

ie) at. , _ poor ted 
ae ‘Was often sorrowfully ut- 

feos: ; ‘¢ what/ean have 

of bim? the old man grows 

t00, and the days ate so short!” 

hel it pitying eyes were strained early 


and ebay in quest of his solitary £ 
pic a where it tbe 


soe et 


were begin 
" in, 

Ses 

pani, th hy ast Me een 

t sang mer- 

wily, for Spring was come, but 

hol san carne note neve came 


and revealed hereafter,” 
ception of such moments, when. the 


es, $a exclaim thus 
fn mournful recollection—And_ this 


dust unmissed ; 


AIG eld DL 


‘wae sorrow -re8l sorrow—the begin- 


ning of|sorrows, nd therefore, trayial 
‘as some may deem it, a touching and 
an awful thing to eontemplate.--, Who 
would: gaze without a thrill of intense 
feeling, on the few first drops) that 
oze napa through the. straining 
timbers of some mighty dike, ‘pret 
vious to the bursting up of its im- 
 eegars waters? And who can look 
ut. with Pin and tender emotion 
on the first. prelusive teats 
escape through the unclosing flood- 
gates of human sorrow ?— Yes, by 
the time we start forward. on the ca- 
reer.of youth, if even our nearest and 
dearest friends still encircle us, how 
many of those persons to whom, habit 
or: affection linked us, though in, far 
less powerful bands, must have finish- 
ed their allotted race! Even irration- 
al ecréatures—the very animals that 
were wont: to range about the house 
and, fields—many of them, perhaps, 
our familiar‘ friends and playmates: 
Not. ‘one of these has dropt into the 
and -in, the, world we 
are entering, how many of the objects 
we. shall eagerly. sue, may. fait to 
afford':us half. the. gratification; we 
have known, in md childish; inno- 
cent attachments! Our very pleasures 
sour most perfect enjo in ma- 
ture_life, bring) with ® certain 
portion of iethder-t8 craving: af- 
ter new, or higher enjoyments—an 
anxious calculation on the probable 
stability of those already onrs—a rest- 
tion of the "fevares And 
there—in that very point—consists the 
great barrier separating youth from 
childhood. The child enjoys ever 
thing—that is, abstractedly from.‘ ‘all 
reference to the past-—all inquiry into 
the future. He feels that he is happy, 
and, satisfied with that. blest percep- 
tion, searches not into the nature of, 
or probable duration of, his bliss. 
There may be—there ure, in after ms 
intervals of far sublimer ha 
for if thought—if knowledge, 
a curse with it, casting, as it werd, the 
shadow of death over all that. in this 
world seemed fair,,and good, dnd: 
fect, reason, enlightened by revelation, 
and sup —s by faith, hath’ power 
to’ lift. that, gloomy veil, and td see 
beyond it “‘ the glory that shall: be 
But with the ex- 


heart communes with Heaven-++when 
our thoughts are, in a manner, like 





Peon; what: feelings’ 
ona eat be thought 60 sari) tore. 
‘sémble those of thie’ yet! puil leas inha- 
bitunts of Eden, as the sensations of a 
es oang and happy child > It is. true He 
been ‘told, aah te taught to read; the 
of man’ s first bedience, and 
his/fall. ‘He has been told that there 
is'such d'thimg as death. Tt has even 
been explained to him; with the sim- 
ple illustrations best caletilated ‘to inn 
vets the awful on his young 
rand, and his éarnést &yes Have filled 
with’ téars, at hearing that ‘such ‘or 
stich 4 déar friend, on whose knee he 
has ‘been wottt to sit~whose neck he 
has often &mmbraced so lovingly, is ta- 
ken'away out of the world, and bu- 
vied under ‘the’earth' fn the’ church- 
yee: His eyes’ wilt ‘fill with ‘tears— 
‘little ‘bosom will heave with sobs, 
at’ this dismal “hearing ; but then he 
is told that the dear ‘friend’ is gone to 
God—that ‘his spirit is gone to God, 
to'live for ever, and be happy in hea- 
— end that if he is a good child, he 
will go to heaven too, and live always 
‘with ‘him’ there. i listens to this 
with’ miach the sam 


as ifhe were ' to go’ the next 


a ithe wets promised to "spend the 


whole day ‘with ‘the ‘friend whose a5- 
$encé, midre'than’ whose death, his lit- 
tle’ heart 80 bitterly. "He cati- 
hot conécive death—He cannot yet be 
as that it hath enteréd in- 
the: whi with’ sin; ‘anil is mixed 
with’ ‘ally ' ‘and ‘substances 

vee the ‘sweet 

flowers of the ‘field; without ' ll le 
that. fadeand 4 ih the even- 
ing, an that end re thereof know- 
them’ eben & He ¥evels in the 
“winter. H 


a ene 
E aekeh into the arms’ ot venettblc old 


, without a Blance towards the al- 

veahy a Ae wed that ‘grey head 

anos be aid the dust, ‘ere his own 

cluster‘ with ‘darker 

@ wianly forehead. ‘There 

is! in childhood a holy ignorance—a 

joo a credulity—a sort of sanctity 

‘one bpd Salapdiaglans “tag dln 
something e€ téverential feelin 

with whieh one should a i Be heat 


ot ro at 


the warm 


being dy ¢ ee thie 


IReT hs 


ing world. One trembles, lest an it i 
pure ‘breath stiould dite the! 
of its‘ bright mirtér! (A 

tually ‘must! those who area 


iit 


bit ‘of contemplating?’ eli Hool Lot 
sues the chatactersiotaitile tile chil 
1 anil repeat -td thei? GWwh 
elaaree ~ Of ‘sich’ is*the’ UE 
heaven !"—Ay; ‘of us —of? tHe 
wisest ‘atmiongét as; “nay hot! to 
receive instfuétion ‘and rebuke* 
js ag eth ee ee ee 
of us, by comparison yt 
simplicity, hds wot reasott‘to blush for 
the’ ‘hit an ‘GhsiniGéefi 1 oi 
own? How often thus thé innobent He ye 
mark—the ‘artless questionthé ‘wal. 
tural atuteness of'a » eallea: 
into older cheeks! a ‘Bhish“of 
Consciousness f° How often might the 
prompt, ‘candid, a 
of an infant, in some questibn’of 
and wrong, shanié the’ hesitating, /€ 
br = ‘evasivetiess of m 
‘dd you ‘ay 'so; iP pew ae 
trae: Vou must” an 


for it is geo y Tf P 
or that, it will make God’ Ani 


rématks T have' heard’ from iv 

“babes ahd suckk a Dy sein 
to. 

EN ee et Mae ten 

thetr teachers;” When sick, anid | 

ried in’ heart ae re 


the most Cameueies 
—_ we wete satisfied An 
Ne | egret Ft is wot 
pry Mai dele a of th cul 
pleasures. For *m ‘own ram 
not ashamed ‘to’ ré that ‘ato 
the happiest amoments oF 
existence, are’ ‘those wriient 


gat 
i oe aera cade Aneto wy 


within me, rehe' bre child: ‘Sure. 
ly, many: there are must feel’ with’ evebre 
—must enjoy enjoys at times, ‘this 


veld hpi He antl on 


hend” hae thrid ‘rebdilections wo eh 





Okita. 


¥ 
m, to make 

hate-ball or a fie 
ik accessibl é to me, of 
t A pleasure rifle the 


adowa ag the Far 
la re sof oe ra were ‘ahd 

ingly yielded, and. oe 

, ee or me—@ restriction fa- 


faa 9 


ling, in my eyes ya- 

coveted tis tied They 

rill understand (how pleasant it is to 
gee s self understood!) why, to 

day, wiy eye watches with tender 

interest—my ear drinks in with-plea- 

sed attendee, the familiar app 

song of the domestic re- 

uty not only ‘because he is the ac- 

friend of man, and. a 

sre er, when the general voice 

oF ng nas ceased among our groves, 

pecoure the rah has been, when 


thd eloquent-eyed bird 

Tate er Ve rg er almost aw- 
believed in my 

syllable -of ‘that 


=v, uae we e "Bates in the 
Won, ee the age Hycler, 


en Reid 

many, m palin Ne i 

haws, end w mble- a a 
a ag dae tp if ho could 

bare Und swept) Skah ihe GOTTEN 

weak and w 

nd eta with thom a their 


one me hemoclees down 
baghern at the foot of an 


nas ire Me 


sl it a close together, and so 
ever spokes again, but 
ey er hist , stiff and cold, 
; and how oi 

s Robin R 
i t ley an ews dou Gf them 

wit 
‘of i" ma meaning ;” and. how be 
doocover 
dead 


ch t. dea “leaves in ay 
forme of the 


one, and st up fom 
Thee must be, who have Fey! ro 


Aug. 
Pbelieved-—whio have wept as ¥ wept, 
at the Beak of that nyt tym his- 
wi ps, also remem: 
fee ad Pode, hae hela ts their 
hands the pret got speckled insect, the 
Lady Bird, and to have addressed to 
it the half ive, half.serious inti- 
thation, “‘ Lady Bird! Lady Bird! 
fly away home ; your house-is on fire, 
our children will burn.” - But posi- 
bly, even they will laugh at me: for 
confessing, that I had a sort of mys- 
terious, undefined belief, that there 
was some real meaning in bey gine 
warning ; and‘ they will ‘laugh yet 
mere incredulously, when I avow. that 
I have often shuddered with supersti- 
tious horror, when the nurse-maid, on 
seeing me pull the small at 
pods of the white chick-weed 
startled me with the vulgar saying,— 
“ Ah! naughty girl, you’ye plucked 
yous mother’s Stl out!” Be it as it 
» I still, even to this hour, connect 
: those trivial things—those nwr- 
pei senseless sayings, the 
memory of mental i impressions s9 vi- 
vid—so delicious—occasionally so 
paint yet,.secretly and. intently 
welt on with a sane hind os infa- 
tuation,—especially ose feelings 
enthusiastic affection for particular i iff 
dividuals, I was too shy to express in 
all they glowing warmth ; aud. those 
vague, a Have gn ra ihat 
and. awfull beara She 
ways m the our, al Ce ae 
Ky ey though the sound of a fal}- 
ing leaf would, at such times, set. my 
heart beating audibly ; and in the a 
sence of light, my very . breathing 
would seem impeded ; and I have 
closed, my eye-lids, and kept them fast 
shut for hours, fearing to encounter 
the sight of some grisly phantom ; 
then qeeped. ps in sudden desper 
tion, a pr aHOn oh of seeing 
1 paca not w T still, even 
to this hour, at sight of many insigni- 
cant, objects, recal to mind so vivid- 
y. what were formerly my feelings, 
associated with such, that the inter- 
mediate space between past.and pre~ 
sent, seems, in’a manner, annihilated, 
and I forget. my present self, in the 
little happy being whose heart and 
pg luxuriated in a world, of beauty 
piness, such as the most in- 
© pel ream, of te or pivlowpper 
has never yet. pourtrayed.. The id 
world of a child’s imagination is i 
creation of a far holier spell than hath 





been ever 
learning, or the ion of poetic 
fancy. Innocence, that mix) 4 ie 
evil—ignorance, that apprehende 
none—love, that pane gt guile 
that hath experienced no 
_ blight—these. are its. ministering an- 
gels! these, wield a wand of power, 
making this earth a.Paradise!_ Time, 
hard, rigid teacher !—Reality, rough, 
stern reality !—World, cold, heartless 
world !—that ever your sad experience 
—your sombre truths—your killing 
powers— your withering sneers— 
should scare those gentle spirits from 
their abiding place! And where- 
with do ye at oa them? With cau-' 
tion, that repulseth cenfidence—with 


! Childhood. 
ti by the pride of doubt, 


e, 
transplanted to. this: barren soil, to-’ 
gether with its scanty blossoms, ory 
it not bring forth thorns abundant! a 
and of the fruits that ripen, (ha hah ha 

yet Tipenan ta.peef ection ?) 
hath ever Bie niery unscathed } . 
ed be hewn 0 » hath placed” a our 
ay that other Tree, Sipe fa 
Gi hial ys] cherabim, ofthe ne 
eB wel no longer forb , 
vc fener may tae 
ive. . 





PETER LEDYARD A ‘LYRICAL BALLAD. 


Uron 4 bleak and batren: moor, 
There stands a mouldering wooden 
cross ; 
With lichens it is overspread, 
And here and there upon its head 
Are fufts of rusty moss, 


—o sep — lies ¢ stone, 
mn whic e passer may rest 5 
It is a dismal place, and Ana t 
When dee t leaves his crimson 
ron 
And aig bor 3 the west. 


For nought of lifé, or Jiying sound, 
Is heatd that scene to wander 
i SORE 
xcept a gent ng 
Or, during twilight;  widdly shrill, 
The cry of lone curlew, 


And nought around’ but dismal furze 
= ee a the boughs'of stunted sloe, ° 

With juniper al] darkly green, 

And bramble boughs, between 
Weeds’ fe peotely grow.” 


Fog macy a mile to Pight-—t0 left 


ips et a mile be # 
aw region,’ 
No tree exalts i ea coe 


“On that pec moor. 
Scene‘of'a melancholy tale 


"Was that lone-spot'; and here ‘was 


That How along he a 


7 


Near twice ten’ ‘years have circled oer, 
Since it was planted ; tis a spot. 


Where a poor’ peasant, ‘led astray 
. By rte set ard lost: his way, 


“And perish’'d: hapless lot! 


Poor Peter Ledyard | y li te. 1e | 
To children 0 mourn is 
Is told, when hg e va gale, 

By sires, at eventide. © ha 
Poor Peter was a heer a wale ; 

Within a cottege’ welt 5° 
*T was. a frail] louganddrear, 
Yetw was he cheerful ; ‘aniaactuauill 
Of ills that, Peter felt. rhe 


. In solitude he dwelt: alone, 
Nor wife, nor relative had he, 

Exeept an only son, who would 

’ No a ena share his cabin rude, — 
And went.away td sea) 4. 


Years had: 
of him, (nd — 
But the poor: iirc him 


. With natural ldve, and 
The co meng head done. trees 


Z = 
Tee ce 





—A 


Lyrical Ballad. [Ange 


,. Onward, and ony still he ke “ ’ 


Till, distant from ‘his cottage homie 
Some five miles spate, by piercing frost 


,, Benuimb’d, his path the old man lost, 


Out on the landscape all forlorn ; 
: own flakes, dancing giddily,- 
Fell downward from the fleecy sky, 
7 gold ice-wind borne: 
The old:mah!shiver'’d ; and he turn’d 
To bask him «t his-craekling héarth, 
When lo! he heard a neighbour's 
010)2 Welbeebiead cout pul ue fen b 
“siNews,' tiews!) tov make’ your heart 
uiitob yor tit botiniG cat 
And turn this day to mirth! 
« For who hath to the harbour come 
But he, your long, long absent boy! 
C hath he safe in lith and limb, 
And brought enough of wealth with 


To crown your age with joy” 
Old Peter’s‘heart leapt tp + he felt ©’ 
- Onwonted'strength of frame return ; 
A moment's space he could not rest, 
eben cries 3 quench’d, within his 
arity E dali cit GN ae 
[Renew'd int force did"burn !" 
hol shall aap my-boy again 2? 
The old man oud, *, Of though of 
idence would pa assuage | 
th joy so:deep as this!” 
He cast his‘tatter’d doublet off, 


Rey en beh me carn s 


‘And wist not where to roam. 


He wander’d heedless to and fre ; 

He shiver’d in the moaning breeze 5 
Before his eyes all things to swim, 
Began, satin ‘forsook each limb 5 

He'shiyer’d, chin, and knees.“ ° 
At length.a heavy drowsiness, 

A dull and heavy sense of sleep, 
Stole o’er each feeling, and he, tried. ;, 
In vain to ‘cast the load aside, 

That.on him weigh’d so, deep, , 


At every step the old-man took») ++ 77 
‘He sank; amid the powdery stiow,/ 

Knee-deep; it was a savage scene'f: 

The wind above the waste blew keen ; 
His path he did not know. 


At length from off a large round stone 
He brush’d the snow, and seated 


him ; ’ 
The moon'‘shorie out in siletice deep 5. 
Ana — ‘thé sense of sleep. 
Pervadedevyery limb. =“ 


guess, what various 
his mind, ds there 
i )ro8, 


Oh! wha may 
. thought 
Pass'd. thro) 

he sate? , 

No doubt his son was uppermost, !\«: 

The son he long had reckon'd. lost, | 
By some untumely fate. 

No doubt in’ dreaths His spirit saw ~*’ 

~The youth \ the Vessel’s side 3: 
Shielded him in a fond embrace, 
And felt, ‘allwn hi§ furtow'd face, 

A tear unwonted ‘glide. 


' But, sense and feeling died away, ot 


st 3 bits 
2. TH Fang: ape: blank. as 


And the fond visions of the mind. 
Sunk . faint, and fainter, with, his 
_ > length, ? 
d memory’s gaze was blind.) 


W ‘Phe cald moon shone above the eter 


‘Phe twinkling stars were bright: 


clear; 4a 
; The cold wind'b’er'the cold snow blew 


 seyet With éhi 


‘fierceness ; deeply blue- 
Was the lone hemisphere. a on 
The. cold moon shone in silence bright 
On tree, and stream, and moors, aud 


~ ‘These,on.that.stoneytheold man leas: 


pease) Ne 
hd LIPS AG 
hoowdonil .deriderba - 


n hig smooth staff forward. bent,:.’ 
‘ae to death, and stiff ! f; Jeat'f 


nital 


‘ 





Peter yi La ‘Lyrical Ballad. saad 
ne Straighemay she youth re mee get 


ded bag 


‘d, ‘and. then his: cnild 
: ‘Found where ‘the old man nt 


NT TMEN OT 


Oh, mournful n ! oietel soe 
» easibat the et met 
Long years ¢ of 

That his sire’s ey ent softly 


And lo! he finds him Pm ig 


MAT YY 


ad seine 
11D, 


Homie LM: was carried through the 


And; anid wid thé dreary snow, his grave 
‘Was inthe church-yard dug, beside’ 
Aw old ash tree; whose branches wide 

Might-o’er his coffin wave. | 


sla 


with ‘a.thick kness ; home Neasandt 
For him mands epee meliksidwn 
He hast st 2 Aint 92018 1154 


dino 100 
The cottage Wh 


Is now un Pit a 
The walls mnt nite 
ay ee tial 9 Br ed fo oil 
A refuge sadl.remain bi! Jas! . 
Ol. 09% WY 
And on this moor, beside that stone, 


Where sate the old man downodie, 
Was eet that nov: seeenidering 


itd. 

WwW I0 8, ad 
ott 

q cy mo") 

ifs vd bot 


That, ae : sha aro a 


_ Arrests the 


tho? Yoo Pear 





DOUGLAS ON MISSIONS.F +; 


pl in fae 2 


Ir alias more frequently that.we 
have reason, to wonder at the sstaiel 
ing effects of a Jeligious;zeal, than to 
lament or to rejoice that it has been 

veiof very little effect, either 
gon or bd It is a matter of regret, 
a of surprise, that the ef. 
tal which have been made’ by this 
and other countries; to propagate true 
religion, have been comparatively ‘$6 
vey hog a Our large “and 
not fou th nary Societies haye 
not foun "the seman of poets, ber 
in, results that have 
Sen fie ad He nara wen Siac 
too nt t- 
ment, to reflect on th Ns Ac alana 
ness of theit sede and to found 
new energy on the assurance’ that a 
is im‘every ihetathée 
unbecoming ; and that perseverance in 


itt 


yer: nm 


t = Pe yaa ra 
Ph» ple ra 
bar beh rio 


wae with ence— 
Their shibtaken Ye: arr not sy 
ous, and are thus remar, ny, the 


writer of Finis “tit? pi 


"The failure of all Taeannetons, 
which exhibits sp i 
6 


feebleness and mnisfortune, | 
buted not only. to their 
anepointneny not yor to OI im] 
a bey gs a auth ota 
ne whi oe! d-time, and is ignorant 


of i greta ta inal geen 


jaar emer tr Po ‘G4 rep. 


-hone at hea 


a cause, is itself honourable even woul 


when itis fruitless: 
Tt. must be evident, how: 


wich i ployed ith ~ 


uate effect, point 
error in be "mode, cpettion,, 

Missicharies haye, the. unquestionable 
merit of enthusiasm in their pious un- 
dertakings : But enthusiasm, consider- 
ed asa virtue, chas:ever been liable'te 
some exception ;~it is accused of ‘too 
generous an engrossment in the object, 


and too blinid'a neglect of the'meutts “aa 


pages gl positah silt bigwn 


Died 





C7 ‘ Peg! me | 
* Hints on Missions. 
London, Cadell, 1822. 
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By i ilies Douglas, Esq. ‘12me, 


r 
DIDO sri wr vow: ee 


_ Edinburgh, Blackwood ; 





Douglas on Missions. 


over: the affections is obtained 
easily conceit 


by address- 

ang re, will 
most 

‘and able foreigner will fall short of those 

oeelloct of infen _— plied 

collections in ’ are impli 

in the very tern mother tomgue,”_-P. 18. 


_ The Missionary enterprize is by no 
complete, Bing 4 fon 

tit anda liberal provision have been 
brought to its support at home, and 
a fewsable and devoted agents are 
oprrenins abroad. There is still need 


{ much prudent counsel and policy to 
natural, difficulties of the un- 
di ng.—There may be need, too, 
of experience 1 the eg and 
reju of rent people, that a 
specific, plan of operation may be ac- 
commodated to each. -In Persia, they 
care.little about any religion ; while 
the Hindoo suspected of infidelity 
‘Toses his cast. In China, it is danger- 
ous to teach a European their: lan- 
; -3,,while the poor African deifies 
“a European blacksmith. It is evi- 
“dent, that one mode of introducing 
bi new, religion cannot be equally 
dapted to on : co our 
measures must varied _@ cer- 
ee echiliey, which, in as in 
other matters, is a necessary 
mean of efficiency. 
seine teal oat 
‘volume is occupied with a il of 
the obstacles which a scheme of con- 


davaped. fe, cack, It is not our pu ~ 
o advert to the particular views of 
writer on these matters, farther than 


ie anol which 
j,0f a zeal w 
m bigotry ; and of sanguine 


[Aug. 
anticipations which never become vi- 
sionary. He is acquainted with na- 
prey ag less than with human nature; 
and his suggestions do not overstep 
his information. He is, moreover, en- 
titled to be heard with some deference, 
as he has evidently meditated with the 
utmost disinterestedness. - 

The two great means of conversion 
recommended by Mr Douglas are, 
colonizing and education, with the 
Missionary object of preparing the ig- 
norant and untoward to a reception o 
the Gospel. f 

The influence of a colony situated 
in the midst of a foreign people, with 
adestination merely’ political, has many 
well-known examples in history. The 
same policy has, more recently, been 
pr in the interests of the church, 
and is now promoting the religion, in 
some parts, at a rate which is doubled 
every succeeding generation. It might 
be employed, indeed, with as much 
effect in promoting any other preten- 
sion of the inferior people. [ 

** But there is a method of colonizing,” 
says Mr Douglas, ‘* peculiarly applicable 
to America, Siberia, Southern Africa, and 
Polynesia, and consists in fogymihg the ru- 
diments of future cities andfature civiliza- 
tion, by small bodies of artisané’and teach- 
ers, established at favourable points for in- 
tercourse with the surrounding country. In 
short, it is merely to follow the method by 
which civilization has begun and proceeded 
in all countries and times; villages rising 
into towns, and towns into cities, haying 
been the origin and medinim of all improve- 
ments.” 

In many of the world, no 
doubt, this.scheme might. be imprac- 
ticable. , But there is one country to 
which, we agree with Mr Douglas, 
that it is peculiarly adapted. 

“ Russian Asia affords the best illustra, 
tion of what might be done to christianize 
an:immense region, since the plan would 
be. carried into effect with the 


réligiouis mechanics be annually located, 
till all the destined settlements are filled. 


~Germany and the Moravians will afford the 





Douglas on: Missions. 


7 
rs : established Greek FC t 7 
would bé no uiiusual experise to the 
in this measure, since the wisest rulers of 
Raétia have’ alréady been in the use of 
establishing Geman coldriies ; the only 
_ difference would be, that the religious would 
be chosen instead of the needy ; and instead 
of cultivating a patch of 
steppe, the moral culture of a vast empire 
y+ be the sure and ultimate object.” — 


a's twill be ob observed, however, that 
every m of colonizing is a systema- 
ti¢,, and, th agradual process. 
not, the.rapidity nor the 

pe ery revolution; but a trans- 
formation which is at once more gentle 
and more complete. It is an experi- 
ment, not so flattering to power, as it 
is agreeable to the sober legislature by 
whieh it is superintended ; it operates 
slowly, but according to anticipation ; 
and ita mat present, at no very distant 
the gratifying spectacle of an 

innovation accomplished, to which 
the subject people is no sooner sub- 
dued than it is fo naturalized. It was evi- 
dently no fortuitous miscarriage that 


rat 


has attended the. more .direct experi 


pn mins i ies ; but a mis 
its origin in the in- 


sdoguaepf theaoens tel weko en 


P 

When, you propose to the Heathen 
a sdliginh: didfenett foors hia own, it is 
not with him a mere question betwixt 


tworeligions. Supposing him tobe with: 
out. any prepossession, he is perhaps 
incapable of comprehending the supe- 
. riority-of the doctrines offered: to him, 
though ‘these were as. as those 
of Christ to those of Baddhu. But the 
uncultivated Heathen cannot under- 
stand the a submitted to him, 


by whom nis is mera ‘He is not 
fond: of strangersy:‘who, in: all: their 
im their very eountenances, 

selves so ‘different from 

But when ‘they attempt, by 

, to subdue him to their 

, he is apt to conceive at 

once an aversion to. their 


d‘in the of his 


149. 
and. oe we his oes cult isnot wlohe 
—_— vopinions, ‘but one vw 
addresses “his affeetionts ;° cand rar 
ses—Will he unite- to those: 
with whom hé’bears'sd'little in com- 
rion, or continue am pl 
to whom beis attached. ythe 
and: the love of ' his’ 
kinsmen ?—His' best natural f 
decide for im ; and he is as reluctant’ 
to abandon‘ the faith in which he has 
been nursed, as he would'be to leave’ 
the land which has been the scéne’ of” 
his youth and his manhood, and thd’ 
friends who era 
at every period o a 
No donbt there are many people exs! 
isting, in whom these feelings aré:but 
feebly felt. " But they constitute, it is 


couceived, that species’ of ‘o 
which the direct attempts of the Miss 


sionaries poust experience’ in e 

part of the world. te: 
Nor is this all. When the Heathen ° 

has declared himself @ convert, we 


co of that ‘anthendepeir: w 

peared sees es td 
tianit e presence of those 
whout fi former‘error is stilt maine 





Blosighive om Misiané. 


‘ld,. the gaieater number of eanverts 
been drawn.over tamely, directed 
inher by their reason nor their, af- 
and; shewing no, enthusiasm 
religion they embraced.;. But 
were followers,.of the body -of 
ir countrymen, who had. been con- 
by some of, the gradual, means 
_ contended for lightened Mission- 
aries... ‘They, nequired not the same 
inducements fo:believe, and they found 
mot the same. ineentives, to enthusi- 
asm, as those, who had. been the first 
in making their apostasy; . .' fol- 
lowed. their own people, with all the 
ain arel) ap enkegees Wr 
But been. gai y 
means, and the individuals by 
» € Ghristianity,” says, Madame. de 
bout yap Nap gradual in er 

_ progress, like. the. great operations 
nature.’ The same wisdom which so 
-long delayed its revelation, has meant 
that it should be delayed still, longer, 
.. o-certain parts of the.earth,..There 
ig aiseason at. which it may be,engraft- 
_ ed..onevery uninformed people ; and 
apes bea flagrant rity 
In every, attempt to. sooner. 
But there are means of hastening the 

_propitious moment :..and one.of., 


_ members, ever and anon. refr 
_ communications from: ; the, 
eountry,;-andrit, is, not imextri 
served, by. the . simple: natives 


ob- 
the 
_ Spot... An intercourse begins in, neces- 
any convenience, gi alpen. on 
\timued from sympathy. In acquiring 
..#he-arts and- manners, they cannot but 
have. the sentiments of; ‘ 


eminent success. im Japan to 


its supporters, 
Mr Douglas, thatthe religion is now 


community .of the. enlightened with 
the,ignorant people, It is not, how- 
ever, in every situation, where even 
@ very small colorly can conveniently 
be established. It is a means of con- 
version which, must be employed with 
some, political prudence. The more ge- 
neral, and perhaps the more easy me- 
thod of spreading. the religion, is. a 
Properataey system of education. 

>» Lhe effects of a system of education 
have been exemplified in various parts 
of the world.’ The Jesuits owed their 
the con- 
vents which they erected im :that 
country. The Moraviams, no lesssuc- 
cessfu] in Greenland, began by teach- 


ing the familiar arts. Their example, 


poops, has suggested some of the 
ter improvements. In India, no less 


than three colleges have been erected, 
in, the. view of introducing an element- 
ary education among the Hindoos, 
who have been found to be neither 
unwilling nor inapt to receive instruc- 
tion, when it makes no interference 
with their religion. Mr Douglas, how- 
ever, points out considerable defects in 
each of these colleges, arid’ observes; 
that it would require the union of. all 
three, to form a complete;institution. 
» It is. not to. be. anticipated, however, 


that the best mode of spreading the 


religion, shall act with the,rapidity and 
power of miracles: Perhaps’ an idea 
of ‘the divinity of the religion, has, 
by an illusion, given encouragement 
to the very inadequate meats of ex- 


“tending it ; as if there were some ‘su- 
“pernatural virtue in the cause, which 


would second the feeblest efforts of 
But it is signified by 


fairly committed to itself, and must be 


tadvanced by the natural instraments 
-and opportunities which it finds in its 
‘way. As 
‘to approach the nearest to miracles. 


m of education ‘seems 


‘Et is more immediate in its effeet:than 


1 . +; Bducation, like. colonizi 


— betwixt his religion and,the 
“eney which miist ’ 


colonizing, and more efféttialethan 


. the spreading of ttaanathoaiaaiipie h, 
“for obvious reasons, ought” $ 
have a subortlinate. part in the’Mis- 


>; has a 
operation. The Hea soon 
ired, an inconsist- 

fatal to ¢ither : 


écience he has 


- “most probably’it becomes fatal to that 


which is false. 


_ > Mvety missionary station, continues 





Me. Douglas, sho 
school attached. to it. A single esta- 
blishment of this sort in the midst of 

a population of two millions, might 
rit incapable of making any consi- 
derable i ion. But it is quite 
another thing, when the few natives 
that issue from it become thie teachers 
of their owa countrymen, and transla- 
tors into their own language.’ It is 
bop a pe pene of ag 4 
del’ schools might’ supply the who 
Heathen ‘world with teachers. 

Besides the colleges in India, Mr 
e gr ery ae oe ee of 

ree other colleges erent 
—one in the United States, for Cental 
Africa—another at Cape’ Town, - for 
the Caffré—anda third in New'South 
Wales, for the islands of the Southern 
Ocean, ‘situations suitable ‘to 
that particular division of the Heathen 
hich is ‘prescribed by Mr 


Douglas 


‘¢ The last and ero mean of sut- 
cess, is to combine into pne system. all the 
various efforts and yariows instruments for 
the diffusion of truth, ‘so that every move- 
ment of advance may support and be sup- 

and that cm brik 
another, b 


say seahe rr rest ; 
far from jammy 
Pye he sa 


are at. present nearly in = 
Kis on are here set 

the resoutces 

3 but’ Hrperich, 


It is Midtin ce Bay 

agents and su- 

perintendants in all countries, to give 

a 2 uty to paid leoys movements ; 

but more: p Sapeenen tne 5 is not Te» 

quired.”..P, 36,0 

But when ‘aha i Took for me 
‘last and crowning | 

i ents an pan 

pune must ¢ontinue to be 

‘only respecting the effi- 


ely | 7 ca wee 
ngland 


oo urd 


co ealculatéd, at fin sight, to beg 
either favor or aversion. ne 
Ca enatt@tng dh edit lie 
imaginations! inthe itea of @ Mission. 
It isa Message, of which the 


and chey-sire} leased; 28° well as eleva- 
ted, in being the instruments of 
munication. ‘The change which it iy 
induee’on the condition of so matty 
Fo am and the very extent. of-the 
terprizé, ‘are in’ sorhe ‘sort’ pratify- 
ing ot A eed they ‘seem to them. 
ves as performing '‘a’sort of! resctte 
of theitfellow-nien, ‘fend their 


& a tcjendly feeling for their’ cause, 
in spite of tie defeets whic have been 
£00" zppatent' ‘inv ‘the’ 
that have bowie this’ : 
‘Missionary Sete ut'te labour in s-witk 
which Christ himself «' He con- 
nects’ hittiself ‘with vt hn ~ 
romp which ‘is, one day; to be uni- 
vei anak is to ‘endure to ‘the 
‘end of the earth. His existenee 
schethe which he 
he ‘sees’ if in ‘that 
scheme reflceied, tmagnified, “aud sa- 


empot still’ be ee to him 
sir his’ nate” ee ee a 
re! . ‘The life of Him; whose nate 
rane is , seems tus to have 
Nor it ict gretecrsbnyleny’ Gas 
or is it a “m 
ntind "is'‘pleased ‘in con his 
own illustrious Jot, bys 
‘accidents, than that’ his ey 
with’ ahs tuterthoagef Nghe ch l- 


{ ; 


Such is net the character which the 


~ bet. devoted Missionary: ‘shalb/av all 





an affection too feeble to 
withstand nee: while, at the 
same time, it the power to concili- 
ate their interest in the Missionaries 
themselves ; by an easy conse- 

it wi ir partiality to the 
. Others are, by temperament, indis- 
posed to zeal of every iption, and 


citement which is apt to confirm the 
indifferent im their indifference, or to 
it into opposition, Thus the 
enterprize must, like every 
other, have its nts. But it 
sesses, undou y, some peculiari- 
ties which are caleulated to aggravate 
the hostility against it ; and amo 
these is the Missionary character it- 
self. This itis which chiefly revolts 
them ; nor camit be said that that cha- 
racter recommends itself in every re- 
spect to minds of sound and proper feel- 
The vain world is passi 


ing awa 
Se 
y onev: . 
to the.most religious. It is more de- 
cently reserved for moments set apart 


y 

to such impressions, or brought about 
pe ts werner ise, 
there takes place an i ity be- 
twixt dha-ticeation Ul tho ten fenent 
ee 
disgust. e ignorance and mean- 
ness that unfit the great number for 
Se neninas iin se 
beget, along with an objection to! 

individuals, a more u ) 
jection to the measure in which they 


-are employed. 

But there are many striking 
reasons to be dissatisfied with the mode 
of condueting the Missionary. opera- 
‘tions, the oo yet to be 
pointed out, which persuade us 
_to abandon them. 

When the result is so insignificant, 
‘a8 dor the most part it has been, this 
rd an apology for indifference ; 
-but it not to dictate that opi- 
nion which considers the whole mea- 
sure as of no obligation, and incon- 
sistent with the ice of more im- 
portant dutics. Is it a thing impos- 


sible, that an individual can contribute 
amite to the Missionary Societies, with- 
out omitting the duties which more 
intimately concern him? Or is the 
Missionary more negligent of his civil 
and natural ties, when he chooses the 
theatre of ‘his life and action in a fo- 
reign land, than ‘the soldier, or the 
merchant, who does the same? In the 
general case, the active Missionary is 
not undutiful: and the friends of 
Missions find no incompatibility be- 
twixt all that they are bound to do at 
home, and the little that they are re- 
quired to do abread. There is the less 
need to czution them against the error 
of concerning themselves too much in 
those who are situated at a distance ; 
as the affections of ‘all men are, by 
nature, in more danger of being too 
much narrowed, than of being too 
much widened. The most enlightened 
people of the earth should recognise 
the brotherly relation on whieh. they 
stand to every other tribe of mankind ; 
and a people whose. command is so ex- 
tensive by land and sea, cannot be 
supposed to want the means of ma- 
king its humanity effectual, beyond 
the bounds of its own nation. 

“ Between Christians, and those who 
are called Philosophers, a t and im- 
core gulph ‘seems fixed: While the 

are Interested in nothing but what 
concerns the next world, the second nei- 
ther care for, nor believe in, any thing 
butithe ‘ world of to-day,’ as the Maho- 
metans speak. ' It is tather singular, how- 
ever, that those who are looking to the fu- 
ture and the invisible, are the men of ac- 
tion, and that those whose only world is 
the present, have never advanced one step 
beyond professions) of philanthropy, nor 
made the —. effort io wiening the im- 
vements ilosophy into the greatest 
nid cnciviicad porion of the world. Still 
it is to be » that Christians will 
not shew them what Christian benevolence 
can do for the comforts and embellishments 
even of this transitory life ; and thus there 
might be some common feeling between 
the two parties; who might gain much by 
imutual intercourse. ‘The Missionaries, in- 


‘stead of filling their journals with the ex- 
Mewar of particular converts, which 
ave 


often more connexion with the state 
of the body than the soul, might be gain- 
ing experience themselves of the climate 
and the country, the modes of thinking, 
and the prevalent superstitious notions of 


ed.”. 
The above passage may be consider- 


ed as a sample of the style of these 
Hints, 


of the ad AY whom they are surround- 





as 
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h 


will shew 

 #* & © # © YT cannot dismiss. 
this brief note without an expression 
of my: great satisfaction at the castiga- 
_tion which Maga has so properly in- 
flicted on the Quarterly Reviewers, for 
their unprincipled arraignment of the 
Lord Chancellor’s decisions, in the re- 
cent cases of the pirated editions of 
Cain, &c. Your correspondent, or con- 
tributor, has most ably and effectually 
exposed the whining sophistry of the 
Reviewer, and, I trust, convinced him 
and his publi that. all attempts to 
trim their. course between God and 
Mammon ean alone end in affording a 

further illustration of the truth of th 
verb, that, ‘‘ Honesty is the best po- 
icy.”.) Wihere the sting of the reproach 
ought to be permanently attached, I 
know not; but, certes, the injunction 
article, coming from quarter, was 
more positively mischievous, and bet- 
wr oe to ape a princi- 
and proceedi o e party, 
which oe stood 7 


pledged 
pose through all its ne attacks 


on the glorious fabric.of British Insti- 
tutions, than the most powerful effort 


e following extract from the letter ofa Valwed ‘ec 


: Fo age ® yews rt 
en of the Pruckizss have, with their usual good taste, Moet patie’ 
outcry against us’ for Tickler’s castigation of the’Quarterly if” Our ‘last 
spondent: 

ow this matter is viewed by all men of sense.’ Sy ga 


which the whole conclave of scio: 
sophists, and revolutionists, could,’ 
their hour of deadliest hate and great-’ 
est cunning, have caer to ‘make. 
The sooner the Review is deposite 
in its grave, the better ; for it is im- 
ahs e that it should retain the pub- 
‘ie confidence after such a flagrant ex- 
hibition of subserviency to the p: fy 
interests of an individval, “or that'j 
should continue to fight the good cause 
with any. effect, after such manifest 
truckling to money-bags, = 
The disappointment which was felt 
on the appearance of fhe pitiful article 
in question, was not a lit avate 
by the expectation which the t 
had previously been led to, entertain, 
that the Quarterly men. were get- 
fing up an amende honorable for t 
skulking evasion of their duty, on the 
publication of Don Juan ; and so dee) 
and general is the disgust now fel 
that I cannot understand on w 
ground the conductors can reasonab 
flatter themselves they can phe the 
former cHaracter of the work, “ ” 
London, August 6, 1822. 
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LORD BLESSINGTON ON THE STATE OF IRELAND, 


' Lorp BLessincTon, as our readers 
may know, writes himself down a 

ig ; and if they look, as of course 
they do, into the columns of John 
Bull, they will find many a keen gibe 
and jeer at his lordship’s expence—all 
of w ise frag Pres wy iil indeed 
amiable, on John. Yet 

“Whig as he ‘is, we spite of all the 


Aguffawing of the Bull, there does not ° 


“exist 4 man more sincerely attached to 
the constitution of his country, or more 
warmly devoted to the interests of his 
native land,- which, as he is an Irish- 
man; appa to he Ireland, During 
the war he voted firmly, through thick 
and thin, for its continuance ; and we 
are happy to see, that he still calls the 
rt aren * glorious,” even conan he 
i to qualify his appro- 
bation the somewhat. unpalatable 
epithet of “ extravagant.”—P. 27. 
He has just published a pamphlet 


on topics connected with the state’of 
Ireland, in which, though we may oc- 
casionally differ from his polities, 

we must in all ciises applaud the good- 
ness of his intétition. “It is little more 
than a republication ‘of a former 


brochure, which he gave to ——_ 
without his name. In its original state, 
ye had been rather savage ona couple 
‘ministers, with whom he waxed 
“wroth for their share in promoting the 
Union with Ireland. ‘On cooler refiéc- 
tion he struck out the personal altu- 
sions, and re-wrote the letter, observing 
what of course’ is ‘no miore that we 
should t froma gentletiian of his 
honourable fee , that had he'trie- 
ditated personal offencé, he would hive 
in proprid goreaode "he 98iee, he 
ren id persond. The attack, 

remarks, was against their hit. not 
private, character. We admire their 
character, publicas well as private, and 
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for nothing more than for promo 
the measure Lord B. condemns ; pe 
with respect to the Union, we can eagi- 
ly enter into.the feelings of a warm- 
hearted Irishman, anxious for the ho- 
r of his country, and sensitive with 
respect to her independence. Of its 
te advantages, we have no doubt 
whatever. For more than fifty years, 
the Union of Scotland was regarded 
with an eye of hate by three-fourths 
of the Scottish nation ; is there now a 
man_ so insane as not to acknowledge 
the great utility of that measure ?. The 
same must occur in Ireland ; eyen at 
the sensation against it is deci- 


y going down. The prophetic ar- 


ts urged by its opponents have 
acs miserably ified, that many 
who were ed by’them, have 
begun. to laugh at their delusion. Tom 
Goold, the lawyer, wrote a pamphlet, 
which proved, in the most admirable 
and logical manner possible, to the sa- 
tisfaction of prog and a ee 
ing audience, that ‘‘ grass would grow 
py wer of Merrion Square, and 


Co Green be again @ in- 
ood Now a’man hes a, to cast 
his eye out of the Commercial build- 
ings, while at his coffee, or take a turn 
in the Square just before dinner, to be 
convinced that Thomas. the lawyer is 
not ld ae ae hte the 
son of, Beor, by 360 degrees. How- 
ever, we q not with Lord B., for 
we know .that his opinion-is that of 
very many excellent men of his coun- 
try, 2s indeed it is little wonderful ig 
should. be. Pia iff 

_ » His, Lordship .expécts much from: 
the known attachment of the present 
King to:Irishmen ; but we have rea- 
son to en ae he has — too 
strong ;a bias against them to King 
George III...) ine aR! 


“Our late monateh, King George the’ 


Third, was supposed to be favourable; to 
Scotsmen, but considered ae 
bel as synonymous. It was stated. i 
Majesty yed a noble Ear), now. decea- 
sed;. a, firm. adherent to the Pitt system, 
fre Soe sti of Lord of (he, Bede 
Aveorge wo ive 
ed ag 
“¢ Teis titiniecessary to name the late Duke 
of Leirister, the: Marquis of Hastings, the 
late Earl of Roden, &c. &c. who were the 
friends of the Prince of W ales, or the Mar- 
—-? Ormond ‘and Headfort—Lords 


orbes, G. Beresford; Sir A. Bar, 


.F r : 
nard, Sir E. Nagle, Sir J. Beresford, &¢, 
who have been and are members of thé 
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r ‘LAug. 
houscheki of the Prince Regent and King 


George the Fourth, or that the private:se- 


cretaries of the Regent and the King have 
been Irishmen, 4 ate that.our present 
Sovereign had no fear of trusting his per- 
son to the care and attendance of his west- 
ern subjects. 

. The King has always speken of Ire. 
land and its interests.in terms of warm re- 
gard and affection, and he has proved his 
confidence in the people of that nation by 
appearing among them, irritated as they 
have been against each ether, without the 
customary guards which defend the person 
or decorate the pageant of the Sovereign.” 

In the course of the pamphlet, he 
discusses the preminent topics usually 
connected with Ireland—the Roman 
Catholic’ Question—tithes—finance— 
teform—county presentments—agri- 
culturé:trsider wis thiaplatiites and 
sheriffs—a copious bill of fare. In it 
much will be found to fix the atten- 
tion of any rson, who regards the 
interests o hes, or indeed any part of 
the empire. The questions are all of 
acknow difficulty ; and the most 
honest and brilliant men have been 
divided in sentiment, how best to treat 
them. That what Lord B. recommends 
would be ‘unquestionably useful ‘on all 
oecasions,we doubt—That he has done 
good, by bringing the suggestions of 
one, as deeply interested and well-in- 
formed on the subjects as he is, before 
the public for consideration, we have 
no doubt at all. Of the moderate tone 
of the pamphlet, we shall quote,: as 
an example, what he, though an Anti- 
Orangeman, says of the Orange Lodges 
of Ireland, 

‘* It. was reported that the cause of se- 
paration between the Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics, originated in a disagree- 
ment between. two men of these different: 
persuasions, occasioned by the former has) 
ving arms and the latter none, when in the 
execution of some duty assigned to them. ;/ 
and ‘subsequently, the Roman Catholies! 
withdrew towards.a district where the great» 
er part.of the population was supposed to 


-be favourable to their views. , 


* What dire effects from trivial causes spring 


*¢ To the cause of loyalty the effects 
were as favourable, as to that of rebellion 
they were dire—but another effect was 

», Which lasted for a considerable 

iod, and the fire now smothered may be 

ed into a flame. The evil to which I 
allude, and against the renewal of which I 
wish to guard my countrymen, was the 
formation of small Freemasons’, Lodges, 
called * Hedge-Row.’ In opposition to 
these, ‘the members of which were all Ro- 
man Catholics, the other party, formed 
small Orange Lodges; tlie members of 





Lodges 
‘by him as the head 
of the adeeetty of Freemasons ; and I havé 
‘heard that the lodges formed by the other 
party were self-created ‘ Orange.’ From 
the opposing and virulent opinions of these 
two parties, and thie high tone assumed by 
the Orange party, many serious and bloody 
conflicts ensued, Jt must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that the latter party maintained its 
professions of attachment to the Crown, 
whatever difference of sentiment might for- 
merly have existed among some of its mem- 
bers. By the: exertions of the resident 
try, the wearing of badges, &c. was 
iscouraged, and at last the processions on 
the lst of July and 12th of August were, 
by the orders ft the Government, sup- 
pressed. duri ‘ Viceroyalty of the late 
esteemed Duke of Richmond > who. was 
most anxious on all occasions to benefit the 
country,of which he was the ruler. Since 
that period, the north of Ireland has been 
in a state of illity. In these observa- 
tions I. have endeavoured: to make a dis- 
tinction, where, to Englishmen, there may 
have appeared no difference. I,have been 
‘anxious to show that many of the outrages 
originated in factious persons forming self- 
constituted lodges, for the prosecution of 
their particular plans; and to prove the 
extent of the evil so created, there are still, 
I fear, some remnants which ill-disposed 
persons, or injudicious ultra-royalists, may 
patch and put together, to create another 
patty demom = 
“ No man can more highly estimate the 
services of King William than I do, or 
ean any man more highly appreciate the 
blessings of the constitution, as established 
at the Revolution. '. I consider King Wil- 
liam as the monarch that saved the Pro- 
testants from popery, and the Roman Ca- 
arr from slavery ; but the present age 
htened 'ta-admit of publie testi- 
vet triamph, which formerly might 
have been tolerated, or in which we might 
have mixed as pageants, or have co ider- 
ed as standards to rally round in the time 
of a The danger now to be - 
hended is the revival ot} party aan 
“< Tf the public peace is to be disturbed, 
if days of misery are to be the effects of 
processions, patty colours, or other sym- 
bols of a aph if, in the seeming of 


1 ih ah spirit of faction, any 
sidld "ot a of she? ‘lends i ae be aid to 


maar liable to produce such effects, it 
e the duty of the Government, 

rd ral fe its gy a I must here guard 
msi¢ a direct 

' Lae nal ‘AN! that T know 


’arliament, to inquire into the le- 
of mar ofits Grand 

Or: 
of its. Tnstitations or rules is acquired Py 


16 


reading i in the morning papers statements 
which may be most incorrect. 


' * In those rules there appear some ex- 
pressions which it would be advisable to 
omit, because they are offensive ; ‘but if 
any society is allowed to exist at all, it 
must, like the Freemasons, have' a age 
to its own mode of government.” - .., 
No association in the world, per’ perkape 
has been psa the object of unto 
clay than the emen of Ire= 
y_ have been loyal, presi 
ary true. at all times; their de 
to the constitution of the conaiey, ied is A 
unquestioned as their courage in being 
ready to oppose all who are its enemies. 
Phat they have shewn superfluous 
heat on some occasions, is very proba-~ 
bly true; but then we ought’ to re- 
member the almost inherent i 
of all ranks and conditions of men of 
the other side of the water, and the 
actual tumultsand insurrections which 
make their appearance every now and 
then in the Green Island. But we 
agree entirely with Lord B., that their 
lrritating and 
their continually reminding the publie 
of feuds, which we wish to ‘were 
for ever buried in oblivion—nay, even 
public , eras of toasts, ‘unexcep- 
tionable, pe , in themselves, bat 


needlessly i i to the feelings of 
their Roman naling the el acars 


quite unworthy of any pa gs onsen 
cause. gain no end by it, ex- 
cept un ty ; they excite no spi- 
rit but that of dislike ; they add no 
—_ to their own, nor:do: they di- 
the force of the ailverse party ; 
a ty Spe the remy influ 
which of all conciliators, 
a Father Fie, is y intro- 
ucing. We the: Orangemen 
(who of course coed ton} wilh: oe the 
matter in the same light that we.do, 
and abolish these idle customs. 
vil rest assured, that their loyalty 
will not + erm pure, for being less 0s~ 


einen is talking about the peor 
‘now-a-days, we shall extract 
some of his Lordship’s remarks on the 
subject. They'are somewhat of a mis- 
céllaneous character ; ‘but those who 


of res 


ken. the country will appreciate their 
v: 

** My last division i is truly worthy of the 
deepest mend of. your, eran viz, 
the impoverished situation of the labouring 
poor, 

id It is argued 


of Be ee, stake, 


—and_ that whether 


argued by some persons, ignorant 

of Ireland, peed 
ietors has no 

they live in Dublin 


i 
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or in London, is equally-advantageotis to 
Ireland. ag ' 


‘¢ Will any one say, that to the labouring 
os the same, whether his. landlord 
ives On his estate or in London ? 
A resident nobleman or gentleman em- 
in the improvement of his demesne, 
or his estate, from 10 to 100 or more men, 
dail Berl aig araigh rssmpbigad economy, 
parliamentary duty, pleasure, or a desire to 
‘ countries, is absent for one or 
ears ftom his home—his steward 
hot be justified in keeping up such 
an and a third or fourth part of 
the labourers only er 9 The far. 
mers do not require addi labour— 


‘two 


there is no recruiting for the army or mili- 
tia—consequently, if the industrious man 
has.any money, he emigrates to America— 
if he has not, he starves at home, or lives 
on the charity of his more fortunate neigh- 


'“ There are two causes, besides absen- 
tees, from which the increased exportation 
arises—one is, the aid of machinery, and 
the sécond, the decreased demand at home, 
from the increased poverty. 

 1¢ is a melancholy fact, that vast num. 
bers of the labouring classes are thrown out 
of t3 it is to guard against 
the which must arise from e state of 


idleness, that I intreat the Members of the’ 


British Parliament to hold out the charita- 
tend of succour to a sister country. In 
to the want of employment, there 
is great danger of distress from other 
causes ; and it is difficult to persuade men 
in such a situation, that they ought to be 
contented becauise they are free. The fact 
is—the poor man, in Ireland, frequently 
wishes to be sent to gaol as a vagrant, in 
order to be fed—to a gaol crammed with 
murderers and felons, in whose company 
his morals must be inevitably destroyed. 
‘ In times of financial distress, it is very 


difficult to propose means for alle 
these horrors ; but as a comparatively small 


sum would materially benefit Ireland, per- 
haps I might venture to recommend a Ioan 
to-'that country, to be distributed fairly 
ttrrougir' the Great provinces. - 


“Tn the different provinces of Ireland, 
there; are different wants and -different 
n : 


& In Ulster there are mines of coal, iron, 
and copper, but there is no capital to work 
them ; there are quarries of inarble, free- 
stone, and limestone; there is a super- 
abundance of water, and the opportunity o 
levels, but no canals ; there is land capable 
of being drained, and a climate suited to the 

of oak ; there is a hardy and well- 

i “ere without the means of 
employing it 

. * * * * ‘ 

‘*T have stated, that there are marble 

quarries, which might be worked with great 
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Pang 


advantage. In the county of Wicklow, and 
the south of Ireland, there are ite quar- 
ries, Which might be profitably worked for 


the English marke p A 


** It would be the duty of the grand jurors 
to. appropriate the sums advanced to the 
best e of employing the poor, and of 
speedily producing some practicable good 
—the — jurors must be best acquaint. 
ed with local wants and local advantages. 
It is not my intention to insist on any par- 
ticular mode of employment—my object is, 
to suggest the various modes that a 
to me practicable, and to leave it to 
better acquainted to select the most proper. 

**It is possible greatly to extend: the 
fisheries, which would not only find em. 
ployment for hundreds, but provide cheap 
food for thousands. 

On the coast of Galway, capitalists 
could find lucrative employment in catch- 
ing the sun-fish, which is there in abun- 
dance, and which produces a better oil than 
the whale. 

*¢ In Donegal Bay there is also, as I 
have been informed by Mr Ryan, of mi- 
ning celebrity, a great capability of esta- 
blishing a lucrative. fishery ; and on every 
part of the Irish coast fish is plentiful. 

*¢ In a country so inhabited by Roman 
Catholics as Ireland, the imtroduction of 
fish into general use would be as agreeable 
to the poor, as profitable to the fisherman. 
Mr Thady Connellan has furnished many 
useful hints upon this subject. He is now 
in Ireland, endeavouring to carry his plans 
into execution, and to propagate the doc- 
trines of theOldand New Testament among 
his fellow-countrymen in their own lan» 


geage. . 
‘* Having mentioned the name of Con- 
nellan, I must do justice to his exertions 


-in carrying into effect in this country the 


wishes of those who consider the extension 
of education and circulation of religious 
doctrines, as the primary objects to be at- 
tended to, in the hope of eradicating the 
evils arising out of ignorance and irreli- 


ion. 
oe It is well known that in Ireland there is 
a wide field for improvement ; it is equally 
well known that herds of persons have been 
driven in to vote as forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, at county elections, who cannot speak 
English, and who would swear to any thing. 
I have myself witnessed the effects of such 
driving at an election for the county of 
Donegal.” 

We recommend this last. paragraph 
to the attention of the votaries of Uni- 
versal Suffrage. Let them go to Ire- 
land, where they will see a close ap- 
—— to their darling scheme in 

action ; and if they come back 

Universal Suffragists, we offer to turn 

Radicals at any moment they appoint, 
9 
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HAZLIT?T’S TABLE<TALK. 


s This is merely, harmless squib, without one particle. of malignity.” 


Mr Haz.irt certainly appears to 
be in a very uncomfortable ‘state of 
_ mind. He is, to’ a horrible degree, 
haunted by the shadows of sareasms, 
which we thought had been long ago 
sepulchred securely. The whole sur- 
face of these volumes* is one gaping 
sore of wounded and festering vanity ; 
aad, in short, to use the language of the 
reverend-author of that excellent work, 
“ The Miseries of Human Life,” our 
table-talker “‘ is rather an uLCER than 
A MAN.” 
Now, it is one thing to feel sore, 
and a bad thing it is there is no de- 
nying ; but to tell all the world the 


story of one’s soreness, to be continu-_ 


ally poking at the bandages, and dis- 
playing all. the ugly things they 
ought to cover, is quite another, and 
a far worse affair. The one is a mis- 
fortune, the other is a fault. Mr 
Haglitt; whe has not youth to plead, 
should know that this world is to pi- 
ty-beseeching authors a hard heart- 
ed world, Nobody likes the sight of 
an odiotts, maimed, bruised, battered, 
half-putrid, and’ shrunken limb, ex- 
posed in bright sunshine close beneath 


the Duke of Devonshire’s wall. One. 


cannot away with your fellows that 
write with stumps, end play the fiddle 
with their great toe. You fling them 
a few , and are off like light- 
ning. Who will buy a book that is 
all full of lamentations about the cruel- 
ty of the reviewers?’ Even Words- 
worth makes nothing by abusing Jef- 
frey in his notes. Mr Hazlitt may 
depend upon it the best way is, to fol- 
low the rule of that wise man Bona- 
parte, who seems to have had high, and 
yet quiet contempt for “‘ the Quarterly, 
and such like.” No good comes of cry- 
ing out for sympathy under that sort 
of inflictions with which he has been 
occasionally pestered. The fact is, 
that we are really sorry for him, but 
that comes of our being of a very ex- 
traordinary temper for mildness. We, 
indeed, give him, * ’tis‘all we can, a 
tear; tiay, we do more, we give him, 
**’tis all he asks,” L.1, 8s. ; but the 
million will never dream of following 
our example, as to either of these mat- 
ters—never—never. The scope and 


a _.. . SOUTHEY. 
tendency of our remarks shall there 
fore be, rather to rouse his own ener« 
gies, and convince him he is quite in 
the wrong box, than to persuade an, 
unpe public, either to go pipe 
with him or to pay the piper. 

** Table-Talk” now consists of two. 
bulky volumes—the first comes to 
fourteen shillings, and the other, we 
su} , to not much less money. 
Eig it and twenty shillings for Haz~ 
litt’s Table-Talk! Good heavens! a man 
may take in the Quarterly, or Cob- 
bett, or John Bull, or the Edinburgh 
Review, or Maga herself, for a whole 
twelvemonth, at about the same 
expence. Selden’s Table-Talk costs 
about three shillings —The Menagi- 
ana commonly go at eighteenpence, 
It is truly wonderful, that even a 
Cockney should have thought people 
would give eight-and-twenty ae 
merely to hear in what horrible dud- 
geon a single unfortunate author has 
taken the ill-treatment of the critics 
and of the public: for these, be it no- 
ticed, (as it aoc nay Rgacot a! 
are equally and alike continu: 
objects of his blended lamentation and 
execration. Eight-and-twenty shil- 
lings would go a long way in produ- 
cing comforts. Eight-and-twenty shil- 
lings will buy three bottles of the best 
claret ever was cooled at the Claren- 
don — nearly ree = much good 
Episcopal port at the Mitre—Ei 
and-twenty shillings would coe 
enough to drown all the Cockney poets 
a la Clarence-or tobacco to 
make them one gigantic fune: pile, 
if they had. rather die in Hercles 
vein. The-sum would keep a family 
i while in a decent way. It 
w sop heads aan. che eens 
hack several successive Sundays, either 
in the Park or in wae popes. Serious~ 
ly, tony —_ Colburn will be out 

pocket is speculation. 

The w cream of Hazlitt’s talk 
lies in three sentences of an Essay in 
the first volume, which bears the su- 
blime title of “ On Living to One's 
Self.” The jet of the Essay is plain. 
Wearied with being universally sneer- 
ed at by man, woman, and child, 
William Hazlitt right heroically re- 
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thing as love—Friendship is all hum- 
bug—nothing so wise as “‘ each man 
for himself alone.” In short, “ my 

” after being abused up hill 
and down dale, h fifteen pages, 
is thus finally squabashed :— 

“ The public is pusillanimous and cow- 
ardly, because it is weak. It knows itself 
to be A GREAT DUNCE, and that it has No 
OPINIONS but upon suggestion. Yet it is 
unwilling to appear in leading-strings, and 
would have it thought that its decisions 
are as wise as they are weighty. It is 
hasty in taking up its favourites, more 
hasty in laying them aside, lest it should 
be supposed deficient in sagacity in either 
ease. It is generally divided into two 
strong parties, each of which will allow 
neither common sense nor common ho- 
nesty to the other side. It reads the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and 
believes them boti—or, if there is.a doubt, 
malice turns the scale. . Taylor and Hes- 
sey told me that they had sold nearly two edi- 
tions of the characters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
tn about three months, but that after the 
Quarterly Review of them came out, they 
never sold another copy. The public, enlight- 
ened as they are, must have known the mean- 
ing of that aitack as well as those who made 
i. It was not ignorance, then, but coward- 
ice, that led them to give up their own opi- 
nion. A crew of mischicvous critics at Edin- 
burgh having affixed the epithet of the Cock- 
ney School to one or two writers born in the 
metropolis, ALI. THE PEOPLE IN LONDON 
BECAME AFRAID OF LOOKING INTO THEIR 
WORKS, LEST THEY TOO SHOULD BE CON- 
so a ae nag OH BRAVE PUB- 
Lic ” 

These sentences occur in 
and 229 of the first volume r Haz- 
litt’s Table Talk. Some people will 
say; “No, no, this is too much, old 
boy : Hazlitt is a bad writer, we grant, 
but not quite such a ninny neither.” 
Now, you are shrewd fellows that 
bmw tn rly about Kilkenny 

sort ing will be said with very 
wise looks. We can make but one 
auswer. In whatever town you are, 
find out who is Colburn’s t there. 
him for a sight of the book over 

e counter ; and, if you do not find 
these sentences there, why, buy the 
book, and break our head with it the 
next time we meet yonder. 

- Now, that are satisfied the words 


(Aug. 


I. * The Public is imous 
and cowardly, because it is weak.” 
Mr Hazlitt, who abuses the Public, 
must be of a different stuff. The con- 
verse of this proposition bears, “‘ Mr 
Hazlitt is magnanimous and brave, 
because he is strong.” Now, you, Mr 
Hazlitt, being magnanimous, brave, 


- and strong, are you not ashamed of 


ourself for taking so many cuts at poor 
y aleaines, cowardly, and weak, 
“€ my Pusiic ?” 

II. “ The Public knows itself to be 
a great Dunce, and that it has no opi- 
nions but upon suggestion.” Know- 
ledge is above opinion ; and, therefore, 
according to Mr Hazlitt’s own view of 
the subject, a plain a fortiori argument 
applies. THe Pustic never knew it- 
self to be a great Dunce, until Mr 
Hazlitt suggested that to rue Pus- 
LIC. 

Ill. “ The Public is unwilling to 
appear in leading-strings.” Look back, 
and see what follows about the public 
being “‘ hasty in taking up favourites,” 
and “ more hasty in laying them 
aside,” &c. &c. &c. and make head or 
tail of it, if you can. As for the Public 
reading the “ Edinburgh and Quarter- 
ly Reviews, and believing both” —here 
we dissent. The Public does not read 
them both, for few read more than 
one of these heavy concerns ; and as 
for the Public at large, it most sure- 
ly believes neither the one nor the 
other. But if Mr Hazlitt wishes to 
know what work the Public does both 
read and believe, we suggest the name 
of that work which called Hazlitt, &c. 
Tue Cockney Scnoort. Whereupon 
mark the wonderful result ! “‘ Aut the 
people in London” (eleven hundred 
thousand people, no bad fraction of 
the Public) “‘ became afraid of looking 
into their works ! ! !”—Aye, there’s the 
rub!!! Could not Mr Hazlitt have 
— this without publishing it? 

e knew that we had demolished 
the Cockneys long ago, but we really, 
until we read these words of Hazlitt’s 
own Essay, were never aware of the 
perfection and consummate completion 
to which we had carried our work of 
destruction. ‘ All the people of Lon- 
don became afraid of looking into their 
books!!!” As nobody out of London 
ever did look into them, the books 
must now enjoy a quiet state of exist- 
ence. If the. Landlord of the Blue 


Pe poking into his tavern,” he would 
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real ruin of trumpery 

ple of London became afraid of 
fooking into their books !’”—We could 
- rhyme the words for ever—they are to 


That’s sweetly play’d in tune.” 
But see what reason the Cockney as- 
signs for the funk of all the people in 
London—“ lest they too should be con- 
victed of Cockneyism ! ! !” 

“This is a clause which requires a 
little consideration ; and, in the first 
place, if any thing be clearer than the 
sun at noon-day, it is, that atx the 

é in London never could have 

n afraid of being taken for Cock- 
neys : Indeed, we may spare ourselves 
the trouble of going mer oo into the 
affair. The simple state of the case is, 
that, of all the le, none ever had 
looked into itt’s and Company’s 
works, except those who were Cockneys 
themselves, and, ¢ e, were afraid 
of the imputation of Cockneyism: No 
London gentleman or lady ever was 
called, or afraid of being called, a 
Cockney. The thing Cockney was 
always base, like the name. No Lon- 
don gentleman or lady was frightened 
out of looking into Hazlitt’s prose and 
Hunt's poems. But the Cockneys were 

ightened gs al re so. Milliner 

ir t med of Rimini—yo 
Cisgiaetiies about Chancery Lake ial 
Little Britain got ashamed of the 
Round Table—and they never looked 
into the works of the Cockney Brother- 
hood any more. Most happy are we 
to know that this is so; and most 
happy must the Public be to be of opi- 
nion that this is so—upon the sugges- 
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the Quarterly.. The fact, however, is, 
that we do not conceive any Grand Jury 
in a mera wet mee a — =o 
against Christopher North or William 
Gifford on this charge. Mr Keats's 
death was occasioned by causes, which, 
if Mr Hazlitt chcse, Mr Hazlitt could 
perhaps explain. For the present, we 
add no more. 
~ 5 es sentiments papas our 
author e appearance of express- 
ing with any thing like earnestness in 
these two 8vos, the germes may be dis- 
covered in the two or three sentences 
we hanes thus commented on. In other 
words, his prevailing topicsare THREE; 
—first, the stupidity of the world, in 
notacknowledging his merits ; second, 
the absurdity of those ss which 
lead mankind in general to approve of 
the literary productions of men born 
gentlemen, and educated like gentle- 
men, rather than those of people in a 
different situation ; thirdly, the shocke 
ing anticockneyism of Blackwood’s 
Magazine and the Quarterly Review. 
The first of these topics is discussed in 
different ways in every Essay in these 
two volumes. The second forms the 
rincipal subject-matter of three or 
our of the longest and most elaborate 
of the pieces therein contained ; while 
the third is made use of as a sort of 
caisse de reserve—a fund from which 
our ingenious Vulgarian draws when- 
ever any other source of raving hap- 
pens to run dry upon his hand. Ha- 
ving already said more than enough to 
the first of the “ Table-Talk” topics, 
we shall confine ourselves to a very 
few extracts and remarks elucidatory 
of the second and the third. And,.to 
begin, let us. hear the Cockney, for 
a minute or two, upon the present 
“ aristocracy of letters.” According to 


tion of Mr William Hazlitt. We shall } 


now begin to think better of a large 
proportion of our species. The lower 
penton of London certainly must 

ve been much improved of late 
y 


ears. 

We decline going into the history of 
poor Mr Keats, whom, in an unfeching 
manner, Hazlitt, immediately after 
this, couples with the Cockney School 
—adding, that the fatal term “ Cock- 
ney” stuck in his side like a barbed 
arrow—drove him to Italy; and, in 
short, killed him. Mr. Shelly, who, 
bad as he is, is still rather betier au- 
thority than Mr Hazlitt, has laid the 
sin of killing Mr Keats at the door of 


~ 4 
F 


: 
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dition is ten thousand a-year , 
to the flaunting pretensions of a 


[ 
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thapsodist! His name so. accompanied 

becomes the mouth well: it is repeated 

thousands of times, instead of: hundreds, 

because the reader, in being familiar with 

the Poet’sworks, seems to clainy acquaint- 
_ ante with the Lord. 


Sigh bet 5 jontcner own, the 
the wit brightens, and the style iefned? 


Hé smiles at the high-flown praise or 
Pt cavils of little men. Does hemake 
in decorum, which Milton declares 
t be the principal thing, his proud 
crest and armorial bearings support him’: 
—no bend-sinister slurs his es- 
cutcheon! Is he dull, or does he put off 
some trashy production on the public, it 
is not charged to his account, as a defi- 
ciency which he must make good at the 
peril of ‘his admirers. His Lordship is 
not answerable for the negligence or ex- 
travagances of his Muse. - He ‘ bears a 
charmed reputation, which must not yield,’ 
like: one of vulgar birth. The Noble 
Bard is for this reason vulnerable 
to the critics: The double barrier of his 
pretensions ‘baffles their puny, timid ef 
ferts.. Strip. off some of his tarnished 
laurels, and the coronet appears glittering 
beneath : restore them, and it still shines 
through. with keener lustre. In fact, his 
ip’s blaze of reputation culminates 
from his rank and place in society. He 
sustains two lofty and imposing characters ; 
and in order to simplify the process of 
our admiration, and ‘leave no rubs or 
botches in the way,’ we equalise his pre- 
tensions, and take it for granted that he 
must be as superior to other men in ge- 
nius as he is in birth. Or, to give a more 
familiar solution of the enigma, the Poet 
and the Peer agree to honour each other’s 
acceptances on the bank of Fame, and 
sometimes cozen the town to some tune 
between them.— Really, however, and 
with ali his privileges, Lord Byron might 
as well not have written that strange let- 
tér about Pope... I could not afford it, 
poor as Jam. Why does he pronounce, 
et cathedré and robed, that Cowper is no 
poet? Cowper was a gentleman and of 
noble family like his critic. He was a 
teacher of morality, as well as a describer 
of nature, which is more than his Lord- 
is. His John Gilpin will last as long 
as and his verses to Mary are not 
Jess touching than the Farewell. If I had 
‘ventured upon such an assertion as this, 
4t ‘would have been worse for me than 
finding out A eecemparrad mei in the Plea- 
‘sures of 


aThete'is not‘ uiore helpléesior more 
despised animal than a mere author, with- 
‘out’ any -extrinsie advantages of birth, 
breeding, ‘or fortune, to set him off. The 
real-ore: of talents or learning must be 
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stamped before it will pass current. To 
be atiall looked upon as an author, aman 
must be something more or less than an 
author—a rich merchant, a banker; a ldrd, 
or, a ploughman.. He is admired for 
something foreign to himself, that acts as 
a bribe to the servility, or a set-off to the 
envy of the community. ‘ What should 
such fellows as we do, crawling betwixt 
heaven and earth ;’—‘ coining our hearts 
for drachmas;’ now scorched in the sun, 
now shivering i in the breeze, now coming 
out in our newest gloss and best attire, 
like swallows in the spring, now ‘ sent 
back like hollowmas or shortest day ?’ 
The best wits, like the handsomest faces 
upon the town, lead a harassing, precarious 
life—are taken ‘up for the bud and pro- 
mise of talent, which they no sooner ful- 
fil thar they are‘thrown aside like an old 
fashion—are caressed without reason; and 
insulted ‘with impunity—are subject’ to 
all the caprice,; the malice, and fulsome 
advances of that great keeper, the Public 
—and in the end come to no good, like 
all those who lavish their favours on man- 
kind at large, and:look to the gratitude of 
the world: for their reward. Instead of 
this set of Grub-street authors, the mere 
canaille of letters, this corporation of Men- 
dicity, this ragged regiment of genius su- 
ing at the corners of streets in forma pau- 
peris; give me the gentleman and scholar, 
with a good house over his head, and a 
handsome table ‘ with wine of Attic taste’ 
to ask his friends to, and where want and 
sorrow never come. Fill up the spark- 
ling bowl, heap high the dessert’ with 
roses crowned, bring out the hot-pressed 
poem, the vellum manuscripts, the medals, 
the. portfolios, the intaglios—this is the 
true model of the life of a man of taste 
and virti—the possessors, not thé invent- 
ors of these things, are the true benefac- 
tors of mankind and ornaments of letters. 
Look ‘in, and there, amidst silver services 
and shining chandeliers, you will see the 
man of genius at his proper post, picking 
his teeth and mincing an opinion, shel- 
tered by rank, bowing to wealth—a poet 
framed, glazed; and hung in a striking 
light: not a straggling weed, torn and 
trampled on ; not a poor Kit-run-the-street, 
but a powdered beau, a sycophant plant, 
an exotic reared in a glass-case, hermeti- 
caily sealed, 

* Free from the Sirian star and the dread thunder- 

stroke—’ 


whose mealy coat no moth can corrupt, 
nor blight can wither. The poet Keats 
had not this sort of protection for his per- 
son—he lay bare to weather—the ser- 
pent stung him, and the poison-tree drop- 
ped upon this little western flower:— 
when the mercenary servile crewapproach - 
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ed him, he had no pedigree to show them, 
no rent-roll:to hold out in reversion for 
their praise: he was not im any great 
man’s train, nor the butt and puppet of a 
lord—he could only offer them ‘ the fair- 
est flowers of the season, carnations and 
streaked gilliflowers,’—‘ rue for remem- 
brance, and pansies for thoughts’—they 
recked not of his gift, but tore him with 
hideous shouts and laughter, 
* Nor could the muse protect her son |’ 

“ Unless an author has an establish- 
ment of his own, or is entered on that of 
some Other person, he will hardly be al- 
lowed to write English, or to spell his own 
name. To be well spoken of, he must 
enlist under some standard ; he must be- 
long to some coterie. He must. get the 
esprit de corps on his side: he must have 
literary bail in readiness. Thus they 
prop one another’s ricketty heads at 
M——’s shop, and a spurious reputation, 
like false argument, runs in a circle. 
Cr—k—r affirms that G—ff—rd is spright- 
ly, and G—ff—rd that Cr—k—r is gen- 
teel: D’I—that:' J—c—b is wise, and 
J—c—b that D’I— is good-natured: A 
Member of Parliament must be answer- 
able that you are not dangerous or dull, 
before you can be of the entrée. You must 
commence toad-eater to have your obser- 
vations attended to ; if you are independ- 
ent, unconnected, you will be regarded as 
a poor creature. Your opinion is honest, 
you will say: then ten to one, it is not 
profitable. It is at any rate your own. 
So much the worse ; for then it is not the 
world’s. T—— is a very tolerable baro- 
meter in thisrespect. He knows nothing, 
hears everything, and repeats just what 
he hears ; so’'that you may guess pretty 
well from this’ round-faced echo what is 
said by others. Almost every thing goes 
by presumption and appearances. ‘ Did 
you not think Mr B——’s language very 
elegant !’——-I thought he bowed very low. 
* Did you not think him remarkably well- 
behaved ??——He was unexceptionably 
dressed. ‘ But were not Mr C—’s man- 
ners quite insinuating?’—He said nothing. 
* You will at least allow his friend to be 
a well-informed man ?’—He talked upon 
all subjects alike. Such would be a pretty 
faithful interpretation of the tone of what 
is called good society. The surface is every 
thing : we do not pierce to the core. The 
setting is more valuable than the jewel. 
Is it not so in other things as well as let- 
ters ? Is not an R. A. by the supposition 
& greater man in his profession than any 
one who is not so: blazoned ? Compared 
with that unrivalled list, Raphael had 
been illegitimate, Claude not classical, and 
Michael Angelo admitted by special fa- 
-vour. What is a physician without a di- 
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ploma? Analderman without being knight- 
ed? An aetor whose name does not ap- 
pear in great letters? All others aré 
counterfeits-—men ‘ of no mark or likeli- 
hood.’ This was what made the Jackalis 
of the North so eager to prove that L had 
been turned out of the Edinburgh Review: 
It was not the merit of the articles which 
excited their spleen—but their being 
there. Of the style they knew nothing; 
for the thought they cared nothing :—all 
that they knew was, that I wrote in that 
powerful journal, and therefore they as- 
serted that I did not.” , 


Now, perhaps not the worst way of 
answeri a sting of prose surdities, 
such as the foregoing, may be to utter, 
in one breath as it were, a rity Od 
simple truths.. Sir Walter Scott h, 
written Marmion, which is still per- 
Bags ties Ta oF all, bie pre tocrenany 
ow or suspected, about the 
year of 1808. Lord Byron says 
what is nonsense, when he says that 
Horace Walpole’s gentle or noble 
blood did or does harm to him as 
an author. It does neither the one 
thing nor the other. Aristophanes 
was s ee oy agp erence 
a slave; and yet t were equally 
prcmrage Bric in “ite, and have 
wa » in Paes, 
the os lause of the world. ever 
asks whether Milton, Dryden, Spen- 
ser, Pope, were or were not men of 
birth? The fact happens to be that 
they were—but Shakespeare was not, 
(or scarcely,) and that is quite a suffi- 
cient counterpoise. As for Lord By- 
ron owing his fame to his coronet, 
did ever any body hear a miserable 
Cockney utter more pitiable trash? 
Lord B een Se eee 
one, and his title a tolerably old one ; 
but what is he with his old York- 
shire Squires of ancestry, and his Ba- 
rony of Rochdale, to the blood of all 
the Howards—the noble five in 
front of the coronet of Carlisle? We 
have fifty noble authors now’ living, 
almost all.of higher nobility than Lord 
Byron. We have Lord Carlisle, a fine 
ntlemanlike tragedian,—we have 
Holland, a capital translator and 
editor,—we have the Duke of Rut- 
land, a clever tourist, and the Duchess, 
a very spirited hand at the pencil,— 
we have Lord Thurlow, an 
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each, in its way. ‘ ‘The 

Blessington writes as 
a squib as any anti- of us 
But is the effect of all this? 
ever 


what 
even 
ew 


the Edin Review, 
Review that puffed Keats and 
proh, ee a did ever even 
eview to puff the noble 
tragedian at the head of our 
little list? Did not every Review, on 
the other hand, praise Lord Holland ? 
as any Review whatever ever said 
any one word, good, bad, or indiffe- 
rent, about the Duke and Duchess of 
Rutland? Has not every Review, 
without exception, quizzed poor Lord 
Thurlow, whose coronet is just of the 
same cut with Lord Byron’s? In brief, 
“tis mere lunacy. The real cause why 
one man is lar, and why “ all the 
people of England” reject another, is 
oné which “ all the le in Eng- 
land;” save oxz, will, without diffi- 
culty, discover. Had Hazlitt been 
born Duke of Duck-lane, Marquis of 
the Monument, Earl of Edmonton- 
wash, Viscount Vinder, Baron Bow- 
bell, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c., the 
Peer would have stood at this moment, 
as an author, exactly where the Ple- 
beian does stand. No, no, let him not 
lay any such flattering unction to his 
soul ;——he may depend on it, that, even 
though “‘ his name, so accompanied, 
might have become the mouth well,” 
it would not have been repeated quite 
80 often as he fondly dreams. No- 
body would have praised his prose, 
because that would have te like 
claiming acquaintance with a Lord.” 
The fact f hus Grace’s books would 
have been cut up; nay, we almost 
suspect that his Grace himself might 
© pint koe But, =o = this 
, a way to hint, that ap 
man, who hed phe had _ his Be 
under a certain sort of mahogany, 
oun, by any possibility, have written 
certain sorts of things. Lord! what 
a 19g wal Duke Hazlitt would have 
made, he happened to have any 
thing to say in the Coronation. There 
have been no standing Bill in 
the embroidered bonnet. But let him 
Gecce 
ing, tha’ ourt igne,— 
around, 


iit that crown of scattey irradi- 
Which holds all the bards of Bew-bell in 
allegiance——”” ‘ 
Hazlitt sounds at least as high as How- 
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ard ever did near the “ golden rin- 
gol” of Plantagenet or Guelph. His 
rank is conspicuous in that cycle of 
Peers which surrounds the- modern 
Round Table—But, that way madness 
lies— 

“ No more ! no more ! of that dread horn, 

On Serpentinean echoes borne, 

Which to King Leigh did tell, 

How all the Corney Webbs and Barrys, 

And juvenile apothecaries, 

Beneath giuff Izzarp fell.” 

To go on, we do not choose to discuss 
Cowper with Hazlitt; and as for his 
allusion to our own old jeu d esprit 
about John Gilpin and Mazeppa, 
why, we are really pretty well used 
now-a-days to being reviled and rob- 
bed + Asa same worthy persons. 

** There is not,” says our great au- 
Chast, **a more helpless and despised 
animal, than a mere author without 
any advantages of birth, BREEDING, OF 
fortune to set him off.” O! Mr Table- 
talker, you have really, for once, talk- 
ed the truth smack out. The birth 
and the fortune are nothing—but we 
frankly confess the BrEEDING is some- 
thing. And you, in that sentence, have 
done just as absurd a thing as Pierce 
Egan—no, not Pierce, but some subalt- 
ern dabof the Fancy—would havedone 
in saying :——‘ There is not a more de- 
spised animal than a mere boxer, who 
enters the ring without any extrinsic 
advantages of silk stockings, TRAIN- 
ING, or a pink watch-ribbon, to-set 
him off.” But there would be no end 
of setting you off, were we to go on at 
this rate. You say an author, to be at 
all looked upon, must be something 
more or less than an author, “ a rich 
merchant, a banker, a lord, ora plough- 
man.” A fine text.—Now, we freely 
confess that John Clare, Allan Cun- 
ningham, and James Hogg, would 
never have been heard of but for the 
accident of their peasantry ; but no- 
body’s works thrive on account of the 
writer’sgentility. Whom youare think- 
ing of when you talk of rich merchants, 
I cannot divine. I know of no mer- 
chant author now existing ; and as for 
bankers, why, after all, omg - 
R are very respectable ple, 
splat little talked about both of them 
almost as yourself. But what are you 
driving at, in the devil’s name? You 
Cockneys, though none of you are at 
all os — to as authors,” = all, 
I fancy, an alias to your designa- 
tions if thst would do you any good. 
I don’t see why the additions of ‘ wa- 
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ter-colour-painter,” — “ peer Mer 
6 ee or the like, sh not 


(if this opinion prevails in Cockney- 
land) have been adopted long ago. 
But you area high set, and.scorn to 

be ‘ looked to as authors,” in conse 


quence of any “ extrinsic advantages 
of birth, breeding, or fortune.” 

Next comes your delicate (I must 
say) comparison of the fate of young 
Cockney authors to that of.“ the hand- 
somest faces upon the town,” and some 
odious palaver about “ that great keep- 
er, the Public.” Upon my word, some 
folks have a fine sense of their own 
dignity. Your dirty imagination, Mr 
Hazlitt, is always plunging you into 
some dirty scrape. It is sickening to 
hear an old fellow like you talking at 
table, and before ladies too, perhaps, 
about ‘‘ fulsome advances,”—** buds 
and promises,”— casting off,” and 
all that wt gy of the vocabulary 
of vapid pollution. Come, man, de 
pend on’t, ’twere better to play Hunt 
at once, and write a prose Rimini, (it 
would sell better than the characters 
of Shakespeare’s plays, I think,) than 
to go mincing about, and mumbling 
out musty cant in this style. Indeed, 
indeed, Mr Hazlitt, you are quite right 
in all you say about “ this set of Grus- 
Street authors, the mere canaille of 
letters,” &c. You really are a dis- 
gusting set, and we make no bones to 
acknowledge that once more our voice 
goes with the million, and that we 
greatly prefer ~ a gentleman and a 
scholar,” (for so you satirically desig- 
nate the being you affect to despise, ) 
to anything that your “ Kit-run-the- 
streets” are likely to turn out. As forall 

our stuff about “‘ silver services,” and 
‘shining chandeliers,” I detest that sort 
of humbug. What, sir! Does Words- 
worth, does Southey, does Coleridge, 
does Campbell, deal in “‘ silver services 
and shining chandeliers” any more than 
yourself? Fie! fie! Mr Hazlitt ; you 
hugh at learned men and bishops, so 

ou never heard of William Wyke. 

m, or his motto. ‘“* "Tis maneris 
makyth the man,” Mr William Haz- 
litt. Of a truth, the whole of this far- 
rago is 
“ Mark’d with the indelible damn’d Cock- 

ney spot.” 
It pecs or a dtaberph't about 
yourself an e Edin Review, 
which we scarcely comprehend. We, 
for charity is our foible, believed you 
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had ceased to be a writer in the Edin-~ 
burgh Review, and we said so. ‘Did 
we, or did we not, say the truth? 
Were you the author of the review of 
Cain, &c. as — Number? or did 
ou write that iece of pedan 
Saeat Demosthenes? or are you che 
worthy that shews so much enlight~ 
ened and fervent zeal about jail ac« 
commodations, and the introduction 
of the Mill System? 

Truly, sir, we never thought that 
your name could confer any additional 
respectability upon any work; and 
much as we respect Me Jeffrey, we 
must take leave to say, that it does 
not occur to us, that now-a-days any 
man is likely to be more “ ed to 
as an author,” for having the reputa- 
tion of being occasionally permitted to 
make a few guineas by scribbling in 
that gentleman’s “ powerful journal.” 
The fact, however, is, that we believe 
you do write in the Traveller, but not 
in the Blue and Yellow ;—and this is 
quite as it should be. You are pleased 
to baw the adherents of this work as 
** the Jack aLts of the North.” Pray, 
sir, now that you are, or have been, in 
the North, did you find yourselfregard- 
ed as much ofa Lion there? as for the 
civil turn of your last sentence,—what 
would you think of giving it a little 
bit of a twist into,—‘ You, Mr Haz- 
litt, know, that you do not, &c. ; and, 
THEREFORE, you assert that you do?” 

So much for the second great divi- 
sion of Mr Hazlitt’s Table-Talk topics. 
As we are not just now bothering our 
selves or our readers with any thi 
like ar ~ essay, ~ ge as it 
were, table-talking a little touchi 
a table-talk ; now cones sy 

‘or a moment to some passages, 
in which Mr Sean eines to 
convince the world how absurdly it 
acts in despising his writin a- 
ving already sufficiently laid down, 
that the world despises them only be- 
cause the author is not “‘ a gentleman 
and scholar,” ora “Jord,” or a “ bank- 
er,” or a “ ploughman,” or a Sam Ro- 
gers,—of course his main effort is now 
to shew, that really the world is mis- 
taken,—that, after all, he is a gallant 
of some fashion,—one that is up to all 
the many-coloured varieties of life ;— 
in short, not a Cockney in the pi 
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of halls and eolleges—was at home in the 
Bodleian ; and at Blenheim quite super 
seded the’ powdered Ciceroni that attend- 
ed us, and that pointed in vain with his 
wand t ‘beauties in match- 
less: pictures. (!!!)—As another excep~ 
tion to the above reasoning, I should not 
feel confident.in venturing on a journey 
in a foreign country without a companion. 
I should want at intervals to hear the 


ne that claims the utterance of 
; and I own that the Pyramids are 


unle one can meet with instant 
aa, ip’ gavd_ support. —VYet I did not 
this want or craving very pressing 
when I first set my foot on the 
core «Erne Calais was 
gt pimday elight. The 
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aa ties ed into. my ears ; 
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Bourbons anit the. French people /”* 


Now, the. object of the above 
is to puff Mr Hazlitt as 2 txiel 
‘man. He ‘has, it oPpeats, (we 
Feally never suspected it before, ) made 
the grand tour of Oxford and Blen- 
heim, and also lounged in the long 
of the Louvre, A hint is even’ 
dropt that he’ has seen Arabia, Rome, 
Greece, and the Pyramids ; but as to 
this we desiderate a more distinet 
statement. What a fine thing to be 
in France, understanding, as if ap- 
pears, only English, and the “ lan- 
guage of paintings!” and how easy, 
under these circumstances, to. a pa 
ciate the “ heroes,” the “‘ glory,” and 
the “‘ freedom,” whieh have now, alas, 
were themselves...searce_ in. fayour 
‘the Bourbons: and. the, French 
Peni !” But finer still was the mo- 
ment, (and indeed, vain as Hazlitt al- 
ways was in his. way. of talking about 
himself, we.do not remember te have 
seen him in such a crowing attitude 
before;)..when .Mr Hazlitt beat the 
Blenheim lackey, and made the *¢ Pow- 
dered Ciceroni”’ point his wand in 
vain |” Mr Hazlitt, however, could not 
have fallen into this blunder, had Mr 
Hunt been at home; for, little as Mr 
Hunt knows, we do him the justice to 
believe and to say; that we conceive 
him to-be acquainted with the differ- 
ence between the singular and the 
plural of a common Italian noun. 
This is not all, however, that we have 
about the delights of travelling. Hear 
the earnest, sober, philosophical. en- 
yment ofa Cockney tourist, descri- 
ny in what follows :— 

“TI grant there. is one subject on which 
it is pleasant to talk on a journey; and 
that is, what one shall have for supper 
when we get to our inn at night. The 
open air improves this sort of conversa- 
tion, or friendly altercation, by setting a 
keener edge on appetite. Every mile of 
the road heightens the flayour of the vi- 
ands we expect at the end of it. How 
fine it is to enter some old town, walled 
and turreted, just at the approach of night- 
fall, or to come to some straggling vil- 
1 lage, with the lights streaming through 
the surrounding gloom ; and then, after 
inquiring for the best entertainment that 
the place affords, to “ take one’s ease at _ 
one’s inn!” These eventful moments in 
our lives’ history are too precious, too 
full of solid, heart-felt happiness, to be 
frittered and dribbled away in imperfect 
sympathy. I would have them all to my- 
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though he could not help it, is not to. be 
ve, terd ed. Then, Ae betta of pic- 
tured “scenery arid Shandean contempla- 
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tion, to catch the preparation and the ; 


stir in the kitchen—Procul, O procul, este 
mi / These hours are sacred to si- 
lence and ‘to musing, to be treasured 0 
in the memory, and to feed the source 
a 


© The i ito of an inn is one of its 
striking petageeu lord of one’s-self, 
uneumber'’d witha name.’ Oh! it is great 
to shake off the ‘trammels of the world 
and. of public opinion—to lose our im- 
portunate, tormenting, everlasting per- 
sonal identity:in the elements of nature, 
and become the creature of the moment, 
clear of all ties—to hold to the universe only 
by a dish of sweet-breads, and to Owe no- 
thing but the score.of ,the evening—and 
no longer seeking for applause and meeting 
with contempt, to be known. by no other ti- 
tle than the in the parlour / 
(Quere?) One may take one’s choice of 
all characters in this romantic state of un- 
certainty as to one’s real pretensions, and 
become indefinitely respectable and ne- 
gatively right-worshipful, We baffle pre- 
Judice and disappoint conjecture; and 
from being so to others, bégin to be ob- 
jects of curiosity and wonder even to our- 
selves. We are no more those hackneyed 
common-places that we appear in the world : 
an inn festores us to the level of nature, 
and quits scores with society! I have 
certainly spent some enviable hours at 
inns—sometimes when I have been left 
entirely to myself, and have tried to solve 
some metaphysical problem, as once at 
Witham-common, where I found out the 
proof that likeness is not a case of the 
association of ideas—at other times, when 
there have been pictures in the room, as 
at St Neot’s, (I think it was,) where I 
first met with Gribelin’s engravings of 
the Cartoons, into which I entered at 
oneé, and at a little inn on the borders of 
Wales, where there happened to be hang- 
ing some of Westall’s drawings, which I 
triumphantly (for a theory that 

T had, not for the admired artist) with the 
figure of a girl who had ferried me over 
the Severn, standing up in:the boat be- 

Vor. XII. 


“Lights and 
life we have ever met. with. 

Many more, almost as good, in the 
same way, occur in another Essay, in 
which Mr Hazlitt ‘is so good us to-in- 
troduce his readers to some of his own 
intimate friends and companions, with 
whom he is accustomed to spend de+ 
lightful evenings in the. centre of 
Cockneyland. Accept the following: , 

“ William, our waiter, is dressed 
in black, takes in the TickiER, (which 
many of the gentlemen like to look into) 
wears, I am told, a diamond-pin: in his 
shirt-collar, has a musi¢-master to teach 
him to play on the flageolet two hours 
before the maids are up, &c.”’ 

* . Caine + Ch. 

** How finely, how truly, how gaily, he 
took off the company at the S———! 
Poor and faint are my sketches compared 
to his! It was like looking into a camera 
obscura—you saw faces shining and speak- 
ing—the smoke curled, the lights dazzled, 
the oak wainscotting took a higher po- 
lish—there was old S——., tall and gaunt, 
with his couplet from Pope, and case at 
Nisi Prius, M—— eyeing the ventilator 
and lying perdy for a moral, and H—— 
and A——— taking another friendly finish- 
ing glass !——-These and many more 
wind-falls of character he gave us in 
thought, word, and action. I remember 
together to myself and M— B——, viz. 
the manager of acountry theatre, a tragic 
and a comic performer, till we were ready 
to tumble on the floor with laughing at 
the oddity of theirhumours,and at R——’s 
extraordmary powers of ventriloquism, 
bodily and eet nee 
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was the vividness of the scene) that when 
he awoke the next morning, he wondered 
what three amusing characters’ he »had 
Say Sceteds pate rae 
h! i was a ‘to see: him: a 

itive Man, who wrote‘an answer to 
Ceelebs, coming, into a room, folding wp 
his great c out a little poeket 
volume laying dow to think, rubbing 
the calf of 


made of fleecy hosiery: ‘R—— was Jank 


and lean’ ‘as is the ribbed'sea-sand.*"'Yet — 


he seemed the very man he represented, 
as fat, pert, and’ dull, as it was possible to 
be,” r rm 
‘Notice the way Mr Mudford is dealt 
with by this condemner of satire; and 
er as you-will find 
it written, Vol., II. page 84,—taking 
care to yemnark the handsome, and no 
way personal manner, in which he in- 
Uedices hs friend Elia walking home- 


ntese y lovers, beaux, wits, philoso- 
phers, the fashionable or the vuigar, are 
the fittest company for one another. The 
‘discourse at Randall’s is the best for box- 
ers: that at Long’s for lords arid! loun- 
gers. I prefer H——’s conversation al- 
most to any other person’s, because, with 
a familiar range of subj he colours 
with a totally new sparkling light, 
reflected from his own character. Elia, 
the grave and witty, says things-not-to be 
. surpassed in essence: but the manner is 
more painful and less a relief to my own 
Some one conceived he could 
not be an excellent companion, because 
he was seen walking down the side of 
at Richmond. objection was not va- 
lid. I will, however, admit that the said 
Elia is the worst company in the world 
‘in bad company, if it be granted me that 
in good company he is nearly the best 
that can be. He is one of those of whom 
it. may be said, Tell me your company, and 
FU tell you your manners. He is the'crea- 
ture of sympathy, and makes good what- 
ever. opinion you seem to. entertain. of 
him. He cannot outgothe apprehensions 
of the circle, and invariably acts up or down 
to the point of refinement™or ‘nilgarity at 
intact pie: Bim (Oh! what a com- 
pliment is here, Mr Lamb!) He a 
fo take a pleasure in erating the 
ride ; Re foariy 0 es 1 ay 
pride In co ng the p Session 
friends. In whatever scale of intellect he 
is placed, he is as lively or as stupid as 


Healt ¢ TablexTalb. 


leg with grave self-conipla- — 
his Teveriewhen 


thern 
of posed. hi 


:EAug. 
the rest.can be for their lives. »If you 
think him odd and ridiculous, he becomes 
‘More-and;more so every minute, @ la fo- 
lie, till he is'a wonder gazed by 


all—set 
him a gdod wit ‘anda Téady, ap- 
‘arid’ he brightens ‘more and 


! ast sentence of the above ex- 
tract, in which the scene is transferred 
to Cornwall's, is. divine! What.a 
fine fellow was “< young, literary 
bookseller !” at wonder that he 
should have been a little awe-struck 
by the lad in green livery and the 
tent lamp!:! We have a true ambition 
‘to-be classical. Will our friend oblige 
us by telling us in bis next volume, 
whether the author of Mirandola eats 
his “ delicious rabbit smothered in 
onions, eggs, and a good rasher, or 
‘excellent: veal: cutlets,” ‘by the light 
of an argand or a sinumbra? | About 
such ‘people it is impossible to be too 

rticular, One, likes to know that 

rgil wore patched shoes—that Ho- 
race had no gilt cornices at the Sabine 
farm—that' Samuel Johnson wore 
snuff-brown—that Voltaire had gay 
embroidered bed-gowns—that Oliver 
Goldsmith was vain of a cherry-co- 
loured coat, atid that Barry Cornwall 
has a"patent pe anda’ flunky in 
green livery. “These are your true 
glimpses of the penetralia of immor- 
tality. It is thus that we become, as 
it were, personally acquaintéd with the 
great men, who, to use a fine phrase 
of Keats’s, . 


“ Stand im-the forehead of the age to 
come ;’” 
each of them, no question, with his 


_ .§ tea-boy in green livery” behind his 
‘back 


We leave the abuse of Ebony, and 
Murray, and their respective publica- 
tions, till another opportunity ; and, 
in the meantime, conclude with mere- 
Jy observing, that Hazlitt shewed great 
want of trap by not coming to sup with 
us at Ambrose’s during his late nor- 
ogress. Wecould not havesup- 
to be so. decidedly .a,spoon. 
Before we had always given him eredit 
for playing a good knife and fork. 





aoy th . qu Ad off ith { one oe Beem 
fie oh ries Se iuere'l ATF MATS F 
CG ke LETTER FROM Me MULLION. 
Ma Epiron,, : 

Azour three’years ago i sent you a Ley aN ae 
piece, entitled’ “ Don Juan Unread,” which, though composed by me in sleep, 
bore a strange similarity to. a poem by Mr Wordsworth, You, through mis 
take or otherwise, some timé since attributed it'to Dr Scott, whereas T ain 
quite a different person, not being half his weight. Circumstances not worth 
detailing, took me off to Persia immediately after writing it, and I had not the 
pleasure of seeing my composition im print until three days ago. I read it, of 
course, with parental avidity, but on turning over the pages of your own Ma- 
gazine, I was little surprised to find in Vol. VI. p, 196, a copy of verses, called 
the Negro’s Lament for Mungo Park, which was, in like manner, strangely si- 
milar to a.poem composed by me on the evening before, and which was suggested 
to me by a conversation overheard at the Hen, in Leith Wynd, between two 
persons, who were pointed out to me as principal. writers. in, ‘the Edinburgh 
Review...’ were grewsome poor fellows, each witha glass of swipes, which 

_is no.great drinking, a/ blurred sheet of filthy MS., a couple. of oldish pens, 
anda horn of a foxy-coloured mixture, which they belo ale ink, be- 
fore them. They looked altogether perfectly miserable, and were’ talking 
mournfilly about the decline and fall. I merely jotted Tapes alehouge 
musings, into. rhyme. Judge then.,of my amazement, when: found. that so 
strong a likeness already existed,, My first poem like Wordsworth—my se- 
cond like P; K.J.* “I imust’ leave ‘the solution of it' to’ wiser’ heads, pad 
saying, Theté ix more than is dreamt of in my, philosophy. 
J ave, the Rouogr to: be, Mr. Keditony. ies 
36, High-Street, August 1822. * Matacht Mv.iiow:” 





THE REGRO’S LAMENT FORMUNGO = THE CONTRIBUTOR’S.LAMENT FOR 
YELLOW AND BLUE. 


Where famed Auld Reekie 
at their scribbli 

Jeffrey’s poor authors, 

Where the thin single beer 
Poor comfort was flinging, 

* Dene eioeaahdliy taaiibe 


“Alast for = ai Asie Pie deserts a «Alas t for the Blue book" *mongst devia 


No mote i we weloome the white-bo- No -one e-shall ‘weleome the blue-vested 
soma stranger !' stranger ! 





— 


* 'P. K. J. has’ blished his poems, incl 
we may therefore | ines pu Mr Jae Beet as ii i youn Tiere 
‘ate many v a volume, ‘and we it has met with 
‘tha wecaad wha St his 
LS ee ea. N. 
of Printers, to wit. 


Siti 20th Ma 














‘ spiel 2. 
a Se: | 
‘ierce lions are prowling ; 
eet ea: 
Tim Tickler is fowling ; 
' There should. it wander, 


Ns ib with his goose ill 
im u 
‘Alas! for the whiten! o'et deserts.» arms <a book, *mongst devils 


b N a Bis we ee Ms white-bo- No a sha "welcome the blue-vested 
b~es0r. « , stranger ! 
3) 3. 
+s 4 "The hates of the Moot * The grunt of the Scotsman, 
i With praise does it stuff it ? 
Oh! sealed is its doom, 
If the savage stot puff it ; 
Mich worse than Sir Richard * 
Its pages 
Ts the praise of the stot 


glancing In his dark garret musing ; 
“dill fet thie Wttermnitnt'o"er divest a: Alas forthe bts bok," ‘mongst devils a 


ranger,’ 
_No mare shall we. mienne the whitebo- No one © shall welcome the  blue-vested 
som’d stranger ! ja stranger! 
4. - eo -; 4. 
abens | voice from the desert’ lS «' A voiee out of Longmans ! 
; i , My counters they hold it, 
. There's no thirst for its stuff, 
And no studies unfold it, 
, The trade past it by, 
! Bent its profits to smother, 
Yet ne’er shall he wake : . And none keeps awake 
To the voice of his mother! . At the sound of its bother ; 
Aly) fe she ship an | 9 dears » Ale! ee eee "mongst devils a 
~~" rani 
No more we welcome the white-bo- No one welcome the blue-vested 
som’d stranger ! te stranger ! 
5. 5. 
“ O lov'd of the Lotus « Opt ! pride of the High-Street, 
, dele thou art adorning, 
When ayes pours 
Her sweet streams every morning, 
Many papers are found 
On her waves as a pillow ; 
But woe to the white man,-: But ’tis thou art the food, 
Who trusts in thy billow ! The chief food of the billow ! 
Alas! for the white man! o'er deserts a Alas! for the blue book, *mongst devils a 


ranger, 
No more shall we — the white-bo- No one shall welcome the blue-vested 
som’d sarah stranger ! 


» , 6. 
“ He land his Tight bask, ‘“ Jeffrey launches his book, 
' , Our fond warnings despising, 
5 Se See oe ee M2 + ahaa 
isi Who love criticizing ; 
a But his purse he may shake, 
y look forth in her sorrow, It won’t chink to his sorrow, 
. But he shall ne’er come : For no cash hence shall come 
. »\ To her hope of to-morrow ! To-day—no, nor to-morrow. 
‘Alas! for the white. man ! o'er'deserts a Alas! for the blue book, *mongst devils a 


No Riley ~ Winey the whits-bo- No Hho | welcome the blue-vested 
revatio sh “ _ Stranger!” 


* Sir Richard Phillips, who cuts up the Edinburgh every now and then with his 
usual pith and ability. 
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Scamside, Shetehess -NosLF. 


i ia a aa alt ta 
: v4 es Bee-how, before the wind she go beets! aa! win! oi thy 
. Mined 


’ 
4 
ree 


for many a league! 
She stoopetli how into the vale, =. sj 


OWS Loi nmin ote MH, 
‘ Py aid ud re a a3 


SUPT a BI 


Now, as more freshly blows the gale, | a sa 


~>+y? She mounts ih triumph o'er the 
Oh! whither is‘she tending ?) 


"Oit, the Well-temembered joy at the 


t of a sail to the Needle Rocks ! 
By pep o’ day, my eyes, only half un- ed 


pine eh eateryes pare win- 
dow-wards for a certi ray of sun- 
shine. But fine whe) aS is 
not always ah yak gp by a bright, sun- 
rise ; perhaps the most brilliant, and 
at the one time unsultry days af that 
season of enjoyment,—balmy, breez 

days, in which simpi it is 9 happe- 
ness to breathe,” and resign one’s self 
toan indolént sense of animal compla- 
cency,—spring out of mornings 
wet with copious dews, and muffled 
in wide-skirted raiments of mist. It 
was such a one that foreran the parti- 
cular holiday which survives among 
my reminiscences of boyhood. Many 
an evil t progmeet, the'product of un- 
founded apprehension, did I take from 
the appearancé, or rather non-appear- 
ance, of the Isle of Wight, which ought 
to have lain in sight opposite my cham- 
ber-window, stretched in unwieldy 
length, and bounding the horizon at 
about four miles distance. It was en- 


veloped in one vast gauzy haze ;—the 
rout backs alone o ita highest hills 
pro themselves from the fleecy 
vapour. t longings had J for the 
arrival of the hour for getting up! 
The church clock erok four — it 
must be ‘an error—I was then too 
ty Bil gh AAD ire Sen: 

4 bes elon ree resource 
against a single horological inaccuracy, 
for my tra stain arte hearing 
‘ of two public clocks, After a due 
pa ‘or these brethren never quar- 
relled about the difference of a few mi- 
nutes, sométimes one distancing true 


time, sometimes the other, and per- p 


haps neither exactly tallying with it 
—the town-hall clock struck and re- 
pened e, very same story with its 

gue, which its rival had de- 
than hour from midnight. 
There was no longer room for reason- 
able scepticism upon it, and as there 
“were yet three hours before I could 


all tion in.a hired sors! Ger intention 


eres * 7 


“et +n Fee < * aby. 
Witson’s Isle of Palms. 


expect to see tnuch forwardness of pre- 
paration for the styler 
é 9 ig i 7 ft to 
boyish reveries on the pleasure which 
the Coen was 'to produc 
which, as far‘as I was to be coficern- 
ed, was intended tobe ecstatic beyond 
all Pears hitherto fallen to my lot ; 
and as youth is seldom long w 
in bed, the weary time.was soon 
ed off by another nap and a paradise 
of anticipatory dreams. =». 
‘ Pass we forward. to our embarka- 
to the 
ds which lie on the out- 


Ww 


was to go about ten 
fishing- 


Hy BES, 


ri 


he 


E 
u 


; see the 
n-pie, a ham, 
pad been cut out of the 


to prove the ess 0 
der, re dnice han 
deira wine, porter, brandy, 
ter “‘ good store ;” more of ev 
than the 

could need 

of twelve psn gg - 
is very stim and * 
ialioote”” até ‘ahh cooeaitial pa 
day’s jaunt upon’ the water ; 
moreover, if the 

should do but little 


Bees 


i 


Hi 


the 
n ? 
livered. th at.it was, namely, no more sli 
the fourth i 








[Alugs 

eon. which we: 

My distrust was dissipa- 
transport was renewed, 


y ted; and my 
& ‘wher! T felt nyself in the boat which 


Pema acre 


wre al 


geenara saat 


took us ‘to. tle sloop, though some of 
ferry-boat the’ ladies looked a little grave when 


‘the boat: stink so low in the water with 


its freight .of prerengers, prog, and 
broad-cloth. 


To a boy every scene of bustle is vs 
tevesting, so that -I was soon all 
and ear to the business before taeulthe 


feel-- heaving of the slender anchor of vlechs 


: great of Imaginative 
ge the vient joe 
t 


a ship as,this ; the setting of the main- 
sail, with the concomitants of rattling 
blocks, creaking hoops, flapping can- 
vas, and the yo-ho-ing of the two ma- 
riners. who worked: at it ; then came 
the hugé boom with “ sweeping sway” 
over the quarter deck at every tack we 
made,. eel each time fear arose with- 
in me that it would dash some of us 
into the merciless billows ; or, if our 
bodies ‘were left behind for decent in- 
terment, yet that an odd head or so 
ori be sliced ‘off; or, to take the 
least beeen rye d that our hats were 
of such a fate! But now 
pe are wpa off ; the hardy old master 
is at the helm ; his boy Sam, who was 
here, there, and evetywhere, is now 
sitting ori the end of the boltsprit, but 
ready at a nod for action ; the breeze 
hums aloft in the straining sail ; a flag 
floats from the upper part of the can- 
vas; while a streamer at the mast-head 
flutters away more actively ; the water, 


the of deepest green, is flashing and hur- 


Ser Lae bea gue; 
throug bmi | if the failing wind 


Cheek 
While old Will 4 
alae 


rying slantways backward from the 
side, over which my eyes are strain- 
ing ; and behind us, roaring from un- 
derneath the rudder, which the old 
man k steady, a tortured stream, 
churned by rage into froth, rushes up 
and shoots away in our wake, exhibit- 
a lucid cack, almost as brilliant, 

> vy very little more permanent, 

a sky-rocket on a festal 


Sur river, a8 Gilpin, who lived in 


pied neighbourhood, remarked long ago, is 
off the 


soon ig not so. There is only 


Most. favourable for showin 
smaller sorts of shipping which fre- 
uent it; no two can long remain in 
the s same attitudes before the eye of 
hima who watches tliem ; for though at 
pigh tide one would judge that the 
field is clear before them, and that they 
haye only to set sail, and stretch right 
onward urder a favouring , yet it 
Pp ‘water, 
even at a spring-tide, in a compara- 
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Srambiemremelyre eapasuncal 


by means: of what areycalled booms, | 


that is, stakes and talk brushwood stuck 


at cértain points)in the mud.’ So that to) 


be the breeze.ever so fair, there is no 
. a d the k is indispensable. 
reach, an n a.tack 1s 

Im ithe, wide expanse, therefor 
ps is one cutter approaching 
in‘that most beautiful position, so 
to the draugh 
tos, the foresails curving, and a 
Mendanetbesing foward, bet inal 

| for » but inclini 

alittle to the leeward, like a young 


plain sailing than from reach top 
e, here -of 


tsman, leaning gunwule- ' 


and. ‘sanguine rider, whose eagerness - 


would fain outstrip the speed of the 
horse which carries him ; the waves 
meanwhile before the prow of the ves- 
sel eee a froth by _~ 
rapid: rushing through them. Not: far 
otis perhaps some similar bark, this 
her race of joyance stopt, and she is 
slowly moving round with sails per- 
ndicular and: shivering ; then sul- 
or shewing you her-starboard side, 
she makes but slow progress, labours 
ing in the very teeth of the wind ; till, 
having toilsomely attained a certain 
aim, she again yields herself to the 
breeze, and flies forward with bird- 
like grace and rapidity. But we must 
not delay our voyage to the Needles, 
with looking about too much. How 
far are we got on? 
. The first notable station is Jack~in- 
the-Basket, where a fine tall pole, with 
a.piece of wieker-work upon it to make 
it more conspicuous, is erected in or- 
der to point out the mouth of our estu- 
ary.» This name.(for there is surely 
talismanic in names) kept 
me on the alert, and though it was by 
raat rm ee had been 
at the spot, yet the. tion ‘never 
did. seem so sufficiently answered by 
_ the sight of the high pole and its 
wattled crown; but that I was ready 
to fancy some tricksy spirit or apish de- 
mon, answering to the name of Jack, 
would shew his leering phiz from the 
-hasket, and gibber forth an uncanny 
salutation from that. etherio-marine 
domicile. No such Pacolet, however, 
accosted us ; but»on another beacon 
mark,.2 stout stake, terminating in a 
white-washed cross, there sat a cormo- 
rant, here called a shag. I had read 
of eagles and vultures, and other birds 
of-rapine, and had seen pictures of 


pe Ry Cee pep ome 
re-betook himself. to his. rehactantly 
abandoned stand, when we were: out 
of sight. a . 

.. We were now in the op Channel, ie 
and opposite Yarmoiith, and the wav: 
were oP at nother charactet’ from 

we had sailed ‘amongst while iv 
river.- We now steered due west, 

The. Island, as it ‘is always'. 
here; began to’ asstime new aspects. 
What seemed far off one long-levelled 
line of ‘unbroken coast, at a nearer it: 
ponies was pment om 

y green promontories, and: 
into by divers inlets’ and bays, ‘T 
higher hills at’ the back of' the islaid 
receded, _ were in pore instances 
overpeered by others of lower positive 
altitude, but of greater proximity to 
us ike contemporary merit, 
eaieat} or ‘beauty, ttualy intr 
peers tosome we have heretofore 

nown, but 4s being more immediate- 
ly conspicuous, contignous, Sareea . 
gible, it casts a! glamour ¢cver 15;* 

is —- —— orp till it-3s 
lowered to its ue by becoming 
-itself one of the many thi “tte ae 
only in the memory; and 
ofthe beautiful isle; when we are atia 
ae en is- riot‘ obsea- 
4 4 eceptions: perspective.” 

‘One of this: it %, 
Colwell Bay, ‘where the cliff 
-advanees more than the rest, is 
‘memorable’ for a dis . M 
oe 
‘brance. oe Oe ee, 
cumnavi Cook, was the subject 
of the tale. Whether he was a lieu- 


tenant or -eaptain in the- 5 Ido 
not know jhe belonged, pirat. Soi 











- ‘cad 
stigma, however, always stuck to him, 


their that he had robbed the body of the 


» Natures that cannot /earn somewhat 
of the sentiment that dictated these 
rather es im Lear, must 
be made to feel that ordinary sympa- 
punity to be out- 


thies are not with im 


al 
ist — 
Hi 
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' ‘was, thata soldier from Colwe 


watch, and of money too, I think ; and 
-aS a coro! » it was considered that 
a man of doing this, might 
no great tenderness 

ing in the expiring spark 

ife, if indeed there were any chatrce 
preserving it when his footsteps 
him. to the poor shipwrecked 

. Other tellers of the tale add- 
tracks of this barbarous 
s feet (for this is the name 

these along-shore seekers go by, ) were 
tible up to and from the fatal 

spot. Now, whether any of this sur- 
mise were true or not, the man was 


doubtful character, as the possessor of 
a discreditable ‘secret, as. having ' pos- 
sibly done what to common feelings 
seemed little better than sacrilege— 
but I do not know that it much trou- 


evincing another bad symptom. 

The only thing that ever came out 
fer his exculpation, and even this was 
so turned that it-had a shade upon it, 
Bar- 
racks, digging in the sand, found the 
corroded works of a watch, and much 
about the site where Cook was cast a- 
shore ; but there appeared no indica- 
tion of any precious metal among the 
mass of ost decomposed _ brass 
wheels. Could the cover of the wateh 
have vanished entirely by corrosion? 
The unfriendly conjectured that the 

man. had kept the silver or 
ease, and had himself deposited 
the works in the sand there, with an 

e to his exoneration, if they ever 

ould come to light. What the truth 
Was, no ma knew but himself, and 
perha most grievous injustice 
done co him ; but cbt appotien for the 
marvellous, thesuspicious and the mys- 
terious, won many to believe that this 
cold-blooded personage wilfully allow- 
ed a fellow-creature to die untended ; 
that he craftily purloined his valuables, 
without disturbing the body, then 

with the coming-on sleep of 
death ; and that being defeated in his 


. desire to escape unfavourable conjec- 


on he cast down part of eaten 

booty, in order ta: e vit 
Selible that he had not appropriated 
7 
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oe sin thinking; 
that:.with all. his cunning, he had. 
been jbaulked:' in: eludibg suspicion. 
Hehoweverthrove, and seemed happy ; 
if this calm was the consciousness: 
of:innecence, I am most happy that it: 
- could; (for it cannot: always) so battle 


1 sere at it fromthe 
ost image out, upon 
, e: t where the 
weeds the delusion, the wretch- 
victim huddled up in his death~ 
is despoiler came across me 
a fisherman, or other lonely 

rambler, wrens himself on ‘the sil- 
very: beac ' 


(Not far on, that splendid collection 
of sandy strata, in Alum Bay, present- 
pee an call ones of the 'rain- 

versity the crumbling precipices, 
but the white ty ore 
alone, is: that which is of service to the 
proprietor,—and this is sought for and 
Sestak Wwhdardhaoade g of the 
est With thi t, fit. in+ 
deed for the Nereids: to aula it their 
landing-place, the bank-like margin of 
the island ends, for: hence. on to the 
of the north coast, it is now 
one'towering wall of white rock, and 
the Needles stand in the sea at the 
angle where it bends to the south. 

On our right hand, couched at the 
end of a narrow wearisome spit of 
shingle, (I have footed it, and thought 
it drearily long; ) which stretches about 
two miles from north to south into the 
sea, and keeps the Lowlands by Key- 
haven from being encroached upon, is 
Hurst Castle. The most romantic as- 
sociation it excites is from its being 
the sceneof part of Charles the pues 
captivity: ‘That << discrown 
head” nen there bounded: When we 
had , this frowning strong-hold, 
we did, indeed, seem to be at sea. 
The ocean lay before us, and our ves- 
sel went merrily over genuine billows, 
rocking rather too much for heads un- 
accustomed to such vibrations. I could 
well understand how; in the Two No- 
ble Kinsmen, one of them might say, 
‘ Our horses felt like proud seas un- 
der us,” for, to our'cost, the alternate 
rise and fall-of the ship was now mueh 
like the majestic progress of a courser 
at full yp. « : 

Vou. XI. 
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« Now, theny we had’ te approach, 
but within -safe distance only, and 
had to double the far. rocks, 
we cdgnakionyalse-baappmopriata 
—a quite ‘inappropriate at 
the present day, for the Nall spiring, 
pe wty caamy which suggest-, 
ed it, have fallen into -the. 
abyss, and the three which are most 
conspicuous now, are like huge fort-. 
resses or dismantled hulks, and quite 
secure by» their massive shape from 
the ruin which has befallen their shat~ 
tered brethreti. : We were now near 
enough to note their white channelled 
sides,—the rugged splinters,: whieh 
serve as it were for battlements on 
their heights,—the deep black fringe 
of sea-weed, which bordets the water- 
mark at their bases,—the various low 
stony shelves, which form in a mane 
ner outposts to these sea-citadels, some 
of which were just prominent above 
the waves, some under water, ‘and 
their existence only revealed by a roll- 
ing but never quite departing crest of 
foam. Sea-fowl in myriads speckled 
the sky just-over the rocks, and their 
clang was audible over all the noise 
which the breakers and the ship were 
making ; and, when one of our 

fired: a ae at a tinkisher, (heaven 
knows. what ‘ornithologists would call 
the bird,) —_ chasm,- and - crevice, 
and ledge, and peak, and protube- 
rance, seemed to give forth fresh com- 
panions to: those already swarming 
in the atmosphere, and air seem- 
ed alive, ** beat -by unnumbered 
wings.” vega 


Here needed a dtetnennen ae 


per local. knowledge, for,:in avoidi 
the evident danger of the iron-bound 
coast on our left; there is a-possibility 
of falling into: some perilon the oppe- 
site side. - Farther to the«west: than 
H natin ae 8 a the Stloghes, 
of gravel, called the Shingles, 
which at low water rears its low red 
perp for about half a mile in length; 
and appears every year in a somewhat 
different. station, on @ single stormy 
night will sometimes shift it to a con- 
siderable distance. But now, some of 
us: began to: pay:for pleasure; for the 
assailed‘us, and 
I, among the rest, was: out 
on the deck beneath a plaid cloak, and 


to the very last my enjo ts were 
poisoned by this enemy, Gait Tanda tot 


- wholly incapacitated from keeping my 


eT ae 
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vous paroxysms. The sensation is so 
ing, that some of us might well 
have thought of dying, but few, I con- 
ceive, would have particularly wished 
this to be their burial-place, since 
church-yards are not remote ; never 
theless, the deep, off the Needles, was 
chosen by a gentlemen, whose burial 
at sea here, by his own desire, is re- 
corded in the church-register of my 
own native place where he died. His 
wife had said, that if she survived him, 
she would drive a coach and six over 
his grave,—what a delicate f of 
matrimonial tenderness !—and to de- 
feat this triumph, and make her in- 
deed a disconsolate widow, he chose to 
sleep ‘‘ amid the salt-sea ooze.” Now, 
since the lady could not hire or bor- 
row the and chariot of Amphi- 
trite, which alone might have bested 
her,—for vulgar coach-horses would 
find sorry footing above her spouse’s 
head,—I am afraid her vow remains 
unpaid to this day. 
o knowledge or activity was want- 
in our conductors, and the whiting- 
were now in sight, and the _ 4 
sea studded by vessels and boats bent 
on the same purpose as ourselves. We 
were successful, and to me, a boy of 


an impatient turn, the mode of. fish- 
ing was far more attractive than 


common angling. The uninitiated 
‘are to understand that a heavy lead, 
shaving two hooks baited by pieces of 
fish, is let down by a long line, and 
having ascertained that it has touched 
the bottom, it is not necessary to let 
many moments elapse before you haul 
-in, and the reward is generally a couple 
of whitings—at all events, was 
the letting down and drawing up, 
which suited me better than keeping 
qe, and sadly and soberly waiting 
for a nibble. here was dra back 
to our or at our gain, for a 
pantie baad of dogfish were also 
upon the whiting-grounds, and for 
every available fish we caught, we had 
a couple of these useless but voracious 
marauders. On the whole, we took, I 
believe, about three dozen whitings, 
On Se ae a are a e 

is a long ugly creature 
with two prickles sticking out 
of the back ; and I recollect seeing the 


at t disappointment, fasten two 
-of thecorks from our lately drained bot- 
tles to the spines of one of these wretch- 
ed. fish, then set it afloat, where it 


‘ _ 


. Going to the Needles. 


[ Aug. 
strove in vain to dive, and it. went off 
wriggling along upon the surface, to be 
the prey at last, I suppose, of some hun- 
sea-bird. I was told by the lad that 

is was sport, but it jarred with my 
feelings, and I could have wished to 
take his cork-jacket from the poor 
dogfish, although he was no favourite. 
A calm came on before our diversion 
was at an end, and as the tide was not 
aay ca favourable for our getting 
ck, there was some 4 eases of 
our being kept out till late at night. 
But by good luck the Custom-house 
boat, manned bysix stout oarsmen, came 
near us, and the commander, who was 
well known to my father, and aware 
of our embarrassment, offered to con- 
vey our party back. The offer was 
most opportune, and we were soon 
comfortably stowed in the shapely jol- 
ly-boat. These sailors had been more 
successful than we had in the sloop, 
but I pricked up my ears with excited 
curiosity when I heard that they had 
caught a shark. A shark ! why, 1 had 
seen the print of Brook Watson, in 
which he is in the act of being saved 
from a creature of this very kind who 
had bit off his leg. I knew too that 
the cruel-eyed and hungry monsters 
sported in their instinct alongside 
ve-ships throughout their voyage. 
No wonder, then, that away went my 
imagination, shaping out dim concep-~ 
tions of a huge finny tyrant—and 
though the boat itself, in which we 
were all close » hardly amount- 
ed to my idea of the magnitude of a 
true and undoubted shark, yet I was 
prepared for some wonderful method 
of making truth and imagination cor- 
respond. It was, to be sure, rather a 
falling-off, when an uncouth fish be- 
tween three and four feet in length 
was produced, and declared to be a 
young one of the kind called the river 
shark. The consolation was, that. it 
was nevertheless a shark, and after 
gulping down my disappoinment, I 
felt a childish sort of pride in sitting in 
a boat, which, be the shark big or lit- 
tle, had certainly taken one. It was 
something to tell my mother, and gaye 
me, as I thought, full right. to draw 


- upon her for an exclamation of asto- 
- nishment. 


Jad who was in the foreship, enraged - 


The day wore on, and we were ma- 
king way quickly to the port, from 
which we with livelier spirits, had 
parted in the morning. A rising, air 
enabled the rowers to lay aside their 

. ; 5, * 
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oats for the greater part of the timé 
while we argent die ives, and -we 
scudded along by’means of two snowy 
sails. reg - had quite he 
in, I found m ore again, but 
with rather a diddy head, and stand- 
ing on legs unsteady from having been 
subj so long to an ‘un mo- 
tion ; and as the best cure for my over- 
excited spirits, I was early sent off to 
repose, where I felt the bed roll under 


me like the rocking of the ship, till I 
ron pers to sleep, and entered into the 
world of dreams. Then came the day’s 
adventures over again, but all distort- 
ed and turned into burlesque, for I 
found that it was myself who had two 
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spines my back, and glad enough: 
of the corks wed T wichehs pe une trees 

sinking ; and though the shark, like a 
figure in the phantasmagoria, grew to 

a reasonably terrific size, yet he proved 

a very pitiful-hearted monster’; for as 

we found that our whiting-lines had 

fastened themselves to the rocks at the 

bottom of the sea, and consequently 

moored the vessel there for ever, the 

shark kindly took us upon his back, 

which turned out to have seats upon 

it, on which our cloaks were spread to 

serve as cushions ; and in this guise’ 

we ploughed the brine, and were at the 

Town-quay in atrice. ~ ; 

R. 





WORDSWORTH S SONNETS AND MEMORIALS.” 


Worpsworrtn never comes forth 
before the public, from his solitude 
among the mountains, without deeply 

ighting all true lovers of poetry 
“ His soul is like a star, and dwells 

t.” He is the same man in all 
ings now, that he was twenty years 
ago, when the “‘ Lyrical Ballads” pro- 
duced such a wonderful sensation, and 
told that another great poet had been 
given to England. All the other first- 
rate writers of the age have, more or 
less, written directly and expressly for 
the age ; have followed as often as guid- 
ed the prevalent taste ; and have varied 
their moods and measures according to 
the fluctuations of popular feeling, sen- 
timent, and opinion. We do not say 
that they have been at all to blame in 
this ; for it suited their genius so to do, 
and they naturally wished to feel their 
expanded wings borne up on the air of 
— favour. The highest, best, 
most powerful of them all, has 
uniformly written upon such princi- 
ples, and has, we observe, avowed them, 
in the very lively preface to his last 
admirable Work. . But’ Wordsworth 
- buries his spirit in the solitary haunts 
and recesses of nature, and suffers no 
living thing to intrude there, to dis- 
turb the dreams of his own imagina- 
tion. He is to himself all in all.— 
He holds communings with the great 
irit of human life, and feels a sanc- 
tity in all the revelations that are made 
to him in his solitude.. Profoundly 
versed in the knowledge of all senti- 
ments, feelings, and passions, that ever 
dignified, adorned, or purified man’s 
heart, Wordsworth broods over them 
incessantly, and they are to him his 
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own exceeding greatreward. He knows 
that his poetry is good, and he iscalm= 
ly satisfied.. Indeed, his poetry is to 
him religion ; and we venture to say, 
that it has been felt to be so by thou- 
sands. It would be absolute profana~ 
tion to speak one word against many 
of his finest breathings ; and as the au~ 
thor and promulgator of such divine! 
thoughts, Wordsworth, beyond all 
poets, living or dead, is felt. to be the 
ebject of the soul’s purest reverence, 
gratitude, and love. . ern 

- For our own parts, we believe that 
pe cee nius has had a greater 
influence on the spirit of in 
Britain, than was ever retell seer 
by any individual mind. He was the 
first man who imp ted all his de- 
scriptions of nature with sen* 
timent or passion. In this he has been 
followed—often successfully—by other 
true poets. He was the first man that 
vindicated the native dignity of human 
nature, by shewing that all her ele- 
mentary feelings were capableof ‘ 
—and im that too he has been fo! 

by other true Poets, although here he 
stands, and probably ever will stand, 
shat ctype ns He ~~ = first man 
that stri ought an ion of 
all vain or foolish disguises, Se shew- 
ed them in their just proportions and 
unencumbered er. He was-.the 
first man who in poetry knew the real 
province of language, and suffered it 
not to veil the meanings of the spirit. 
In all these things,—and in ma‘ 
more,—Wordsworth is indisputa 
the most Or1ciNaL. apt a THE 
Ace ; and it is impossible, in the very 
nature of things, that he ever can be 


‘ 
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eclipsed. From: his Iden urn other 
: oe still it will 


———“‘ Then shone the firmament 
With living sapphires, HesPeaus,wHo 
THE Starry Host, SHONE BRIGHT- 

EST.” lu. 

Accordingly, what living poet is not 
indebted to Wordsworth? “No two 
minds can be imagined, for example, 
more unlike each other, than: his.and 
Sir Walter Scott’s; and yet many of the 
most beautiful passages of the Mighty 
Minstrel, wherein he speaks not of 
knights, squires, and steeds, butof him- 
self perhaps, or of other men, living or 
dying in a peaceful world, are mani- 
festly coloured and inspirited by the 
light and soul: of the Genius of the 
Lakes. Anthnot a few of the most 
touching and pathetic conceptions’ in 
his glorious Novels, we owe tothe same 
source. A few beautiful W ordsworthian 
verses, quoted at the heads of chapters, 
shew tothe skilful:eye how the genius 
of one man may kindle that of another, 
though cast by prodigal Nature imvery 
different moulds, and animated, in ge- 
neral, by a very different spirit. The 
two last cantos of Childe Harold,’ al- 
though sufficiently original. to 
Lord Byron in the first rank » 


ge- 
nius, are, in*many places, absolutely 
written, it may besaid, by Wordsworth. 


He it was that taught B how to 
look on a mountain, and to listen 
toa cataract or the sea. Here, with 
slight alteration, we may venture to 
use the language of Milton: 

** To nobler sights 
Michael from Adam’s eyes the film re- 


moved, 
Which that false fruit, that promised clearer 
ight, 
Had peel ; then purged with euphrasy and 
ru 


e 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see ; 

And from the well of life three drops in- 
stil’d— 

So deep the power of these ingredients 


Even to the ‘inmost seat of mental light!” 
These are the other two t Poets 
of the Trio; but every living 
poet of any eminence, without one 
single exception, owes much of his 
er or inspiration to Wordsworth. 
Beleridge-—Soathey-—ever Campbell-- 
lately Crabbe—Bowles, who by nature 
has much of Wordsworth’s pure sen- 
Sine -anae Moore, with all his false 
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son—Hunt— Milman — Montgomery 
—k&e. &e. &e. &c. &c. all are indebted 
to Wordsworth, to a prodigious extent, 
indéed far more than they: can ever re- 
pay. But such debts are honourable to 
them—at least as long as they are 
gratefully acknowledged and proclaim- 
ed ; and we mention them now not.to 
their disparagement, but simply as a 
= regarding the poetical character of 
the . 

Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous Poems 
were latély published by Longman in 
four octavo volumes, and the Excur- 
sion makes another. Were we desi- 
rous of bestowing a gift of inestimable 
value on a young mind of power, be- 
ginning to contemplate human nature 
with a thoughtful eye, it would be 
these five volumes. ‘There is no de- 
ception there—no dim or glaring 
views—nothing false and hollow—no- 
thing totteringand unstable—but truth 
in *her simplicity, and her magnifi- 
cence—lessons for the lowly and ‘the 
lofty—steps leading up safely from 
earth’s loveliest and most innocent 
haunts, to the gorgeous clouds and 
the “ blue'depths serene” of heaven. 

‘ We intend very soon enriching our 
work with copious extracts from the 
Excursion, and also with some of this 
poet’s most beautiful smaller compo- 
sitions. °In the meantime, we’ shall 
now lay before our readers some noble 
Specimens of true English Poetry from 
two pamphlets lately published by Mr 
Wordsworth. In general, Reviews give 
only mutilated passages of poetry, from 
which it is quite impossible to judge 
of its merit, or to feel its spirit. 
But we follow another plan, and give 
either whole poems, or such continu- 
ous portions as enable our readers to 
know the writer. Our aim is not mere- 
lyto spread Mr Wordsworth’s fame, for 
it is fast spreading, but to benefit our 
readers,—and we well know that the 
following specimens will, of them- 
selves, make any Number of any Ma- 
gazine worth purchasing. They will 
also, we hope, furnish an apology for 
us to one and all of our poetical con- 
tributors, whose Odes and Elegies now 
re in our Balaam-box. 

The objects which Mr Wordsworth 
had in view in the composition of 
** Eeclesiastical’ Sketches,” will best 
appear in his own words : 


“ During the month of December, 1820, 
I accompanied a much-loved and honour. 
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ed friend in a walk through different parts 
of his estate, with a view to fix upon the 
site of a new church which he intended to 
erect. It was one of the most beautiful 
mornings of a mild season,—our feelings 
were in harmony with the cherishing in- 
fluences of the scene; and, sich being our 
yu we were naturally led to look 
od w past events with wonder and 
gratitude, and on the future with hope. 
Not long afterwards, some of the Sonnets 
which will be found towards the close of 
this series, were produced as a private me- 
morial of that morning’s occupation. 

«¢ The Catholic Question, which was agi- 
tated in Parliament about that time, kept 
my thoughts in the same course; and it 
struck me that certain points in the Eccle- 
siastical History of our Country, might ad- 
vantageously be presented to view in verse. 
Accordingly, I took up the subject, and 
what I now offer to the reader; was the re- 
sult.”” : 


These fine Sketches are divided into 
three parts :—the first embraces many 
interesting topics, from the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain to the 
consummation of the Papal dominion ; 
the second, from the close of the trou- 
bles in the reign of Charles the First ; 
and the third, from the Restoration 
to the present times. Mr Wordsworth, 
with a fine philosophic eye, fixes on 
those incidents, events, actions, and 
characters, which were most influen- 
tial, for good or evil, on the religious 
state of England, down through those 
long and various ages. And in the 
form of Sonnets, he gives expression 
to his thoughts or feelings, so that 
there is y one subject of magni- 
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tude in. the eccleslastical history of 
England, on which we do not find a 
thought that breathes, or a word that 
burns. It is obvious, that no one re- 
gular connétted poem could have been 
written on so vast a subject. But al- 
though each Sonnet, according to the 
law of that kind of composition, is in 
itself a whole, yet. frequently two or 
three of the Series are beautifully con- 
nected and blended together, so as to 
read like connected stanzas of one 
poem. And indeed when the whole 


‘series—all its three par 


> 
the effect is magnificent, and t 
hag Sy deeds, and minds, sem to 
ve been ng processio 
fore us cemnthen Saas of .an enchanted 
. Mr Wordsworth’s mind is fa- 
miliar with all. these as with matters 
of to-day, and therefore he speaks of 
them all as of things known and felt 
by every man of liberal education. 
e flings.a beam of light on some 
transaction dark in antiquity, and it 
rises up for a moment before us—he 
raises the coffin-lid in some old vault, 
and we behold: the still face of one 
formerly great or wise on earth—he 
rebuilds, as with a magic wand, the 
holy edifice that for centuries has lain 
in ruins—monks and nuns walk once 
more in the sun-light, and all 
the fading or pageantries of faith 
re-appear and vanish in melancholy 
and sublime mutation, Can we do 
better than quote .a good many of these 
noble sonnets? The five following all 
hang together, and are above the pitch 
of any other living poet. 


TREPIDATION OF THE DRUIDS. 

Screams round the Arch-druid’s trow the Seamew *—white 
As Menai’s foam ; and towards the mystic ring 
‘Where Augurs stand, the future questioning, 

Slowly the Cormorant aims her heavy flight, 


Portendi 
That, in 


ruin to each- baleful rite, 
e lapse of seasons, hath crept o’er 


Diluvian truths, and patriarchal lore : 

Haughty the Bard ;—can these meek doctrines blight 
His transports ? wither his heroic strains ? 

But all shall be fulfill’d ;—the Julian spear 

A way first open’d ; and, with Roman chains, 

The tidings come of Jesus crucified ; 


They come—they spread—the weak, the suffering, hear ; 
Réceive the faith, and in the hope abide. 


DRUIDICAL EXCOMMUNICATION, &e. 


Mercy and Love have met thee on thy road, 

Thou wretched Outcast, from the gift of fire cs 

And food cut off by sacerdotal ire, ‘ 
' From every sympathy that Man bestow’d! . 





'' ® This water-fowl 
that made an important part 


was, be pe te Druids, an emblem of those traditions connected with thedahuge 


eir mysteries. The Cormorant was a bird of bad omen. 





Yet shall it claim our reverence, that to God, 
. Ancient of days! that to the eternal Sire 
These jealous Ministers of Law 
Y Sym ame ne eg tert a ARE 
Justice, and Order. Tremblingly escaped, 
As if with prescience of the coming storm, 
That intimation when the stars were shaped ; 
And yon thick woods maintain the primal truth, 
Debased by many a superstitious form, 
That fills the Soul with unavailing ruth. 


UNCERTAINTY. 


Darkness surrounds us; seeking, we are lost 
On Snowdon’s wilds, amid Brigantian coves, 
Or where the solitary Shepherd roves 
ow the Plain of Sarum, by the Ghost 
ilently departed ages cross'd ; 
‘And where the boatmen of the Western Isles 
Slackens his course—to mark those holy piles 
Which yet survive on bleak Iona’s coast. 
Nor these, nor monuments of eldest fame, 
Nor Taliesin’s unforgotten lays, 
Nor Characters of Greek or Roman fame, 
To an unquestionable Source have led ; 
Enough—if eyes that sought the fountain-head, 
Tn vain, upon the growing Rill may gaze. 


PERSECUTION. 


Lament! for Diocletian’s fiery sword 

Works busy as the lightning ; but instinct 
With malice ne’er to deadliest weapon link’d, 
Which God’s ethereal storehouses afford 

Against the Followers of the incarnate Lord 

It rages ;—some are smitten in the field 

Some pierced beneath the unavailing shield 

Of sacred home ;—with pomp are others gored 
And dreadful ite. us was Alban tried, 

E d’s first ! whom no threats could shake; 
Self-offer’d Victim, for his friend he died, 

And for the faith—nor shall his name forsake 
That Hill,* whose flowery platform seems to rise 
By Nature deck’d for holiest sacrifice. 


RECOVERY. 


As, when a storm hath ceased, the birds regain 
Their cheerfulness, and busily retrim 

Their nests, or chaunt a gratulating hymn 

To the blue ether and bespangled plain ; 

Even so, in many a re-constructed fane, 

Have the Survivors of this Storm renew’d 
Their holy rites with vocal gratitude ; 

And solemn ceremonials they ordain 

To celebrate their great deliverance ; 

Most feelingly instructed ’mid their fear, 

That persecution, blind with rage extreme, 
May not the less, through Heaven’s mild countenance, 
Even in her own despite, both feed and cheer ; 
For all things are less dreadful than they seem. 





pdt ght light tomeet witht rade the yepe- 


Bede, who thus describes it with a delicate to meet with’ Tude age, traces 
depietusino wae quaqae beer 
ii seria, een re ein 
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After touching on the temptations 
that spring from Roman refinements, 
yet ommrlh — at the altar, 
on the struggles e Britons against 
the barbarians, 
« “a bearing through the stormy 
‘The Virgin sculptur’d on his Christian 
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and many other bight gr dark points 
in the history of tre Faith, the poet's 
mind once én in a conti- 
nued stream, an we sre enabled to 
present our read$rs with seven suc- 
cessive sonnets. 


e 
. 


shield ;” ’ 
PRIMITIVE SAXON CLERGY. ad 


How beautiful your presence, how benign,, 
Servants of God ! who not a thought will shars 
With the vain world ; who outwardly, as hare: 
As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign; 
That the firm soul is clothed with fruit divine ! 
Such Priest, when service worthy of his'care : 
Has call’d him forth to breath the common air, 
Might seem a saintly Image from its shrine ‘ 
Descended ; happy are the eyes that meet: 

The Apparition ; evil thoughts are stay’d 

At his approach, and low-bow’d necks entreat 
A benediction from his voice or hand ; 
Whence grace, through which the heart can understand, 
And vows, that bind the will, in silence made. 


OTHER INFLUENCES. 


Ah, when the Frame, round which in love we clung, 
Is chill’d by death, does mutual service fail ? 

Is tender pity then of no avail ? 

Are intercessions of the fervent tongue 

A waste of hope ?—From this sad source have sprung 
Rites that console the spirit, under grief 

Which ill can brook more rational relief ; 

Hence, prayers are shaped amiss, and dirges sung 
For those whose doom is fix’d! The way is smooth 
For Power that travels with the human heart :— 
Confession ministers, the pang to sooth 

In him who at the ghost of guilt doth start. 

Ye holy Men, so earnest in your care, 

Of your own mighty instruments beware ! 


SECLUSION. 


Lance, shield, and sword winanieh brs his side 
A Bead-roll, in his hand a clasped Book, 

Or staff more harmless than a Shepherd’s crook, 
The war-worn Chieftain quits the world—to hide 
His thin autumnal locks where Monks abide 

In cloister’d privacy. But not to dwell 

In soft he comes. Within his cell, 
Round the decaying trunk of human prides, 

At morn, and even, and midnight’s alent hour,, 
Do penitential tions 

Like ivy, sat pot aun elm, they twine 

In grisly folds and strictures serpentine ; 

Yet, while they strangle without we a 
For recompence their own perennial bow 


CONTINUED. 


Methinks that to some vacant Hermitage i 
My feet would rather turn—to some’dry nook | | 
Scoop’d out of living rock, and near a brook 
Harl’d down a mountain-cove from stage to stage, ~ 





Having sroceeds: ‘* ae 
Se ane 


ab omnibus 
no quoque ny ay att orl 


an a to 
in magna erat vi a religionts fs 
tanquam Dei 








Yet tempering, for my, sight, its bustling rage 

In the soft heaven of a translucent pool ; 

Thence ing gates See eee cool, 

Fit haunt o: wh ious equipage - 
Perchance would throng my dreams:’ A beechen bowl, 
A maple dish, my furniture should be;- - 
Crisp, yellow ledvés my bed ; the hooting Owl 

My night-watch: nor should e’er the crested Fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 

Tired of the world and all its industry. 


REPROOF. 


But what if One, through grove at mead, 
Indulging thus at will the g feet 

Of mp ret indolenee, sheild meet 

The hovering Shade of venerable Bede ; 

The Saint, Scholar, from a circle freed 
Of toil stupendous, in a hallowed seat 

Of Learning, where he heard the billows beat 
On a wild coast—rough monitors to feed 
Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse! 

The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 
Imposed on human kind, must first forget 
Thy diligenté, thy unrelaxing use 

Of a long life ; and, in’the hour of death, 
The last dear service of thy passing breath ! * 


SAXON MONASTERIES, AND LIGHTS AND SHADES OF THE RELIGION. 


By such examples mov’d to unbought pains, 
The people work like congregated bees : + 
al to build the quiet Fortresses 

ere Piety, as they believe, obtains. ' 
From Heaven a general blessing ; timely rains 
Or needful sun-shine ; prosperous enterprize, 
And peace, and equity.—Bold faith! yet rise 
The sacred Towers for universal gains. 
The Sensual think with rev’rence of the palms 
Which the chaste Votaries seek, beyond the grave ; 
If penance be redeemable, thence alms 
Flow to the Poor, and freedom to the Slave ; 
And, if full oft the Sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, ferocity it. calms. 


MISSIONS AND TRAVEL3. 


Not sedentary: all: there are who roam 

To scatter seeds.of Life on-barbarous shores; 

Or quit with zealous step their knee-worn floors 

To seek the general Mart of Christendom ; 

Whence they, like richly-laden Merchants, come 
To their beloved Cells !—or shall we say 

That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their way, 
To lead in memorable triumph home 

Truth—their immortal Una ? Babylon, 

Learned and wise, hath perish’d utterly, 

Nor leaves her speech ith to clothe a sigh 
That would lament her 3«-Memphis, Tyre, are gone 
With all their Arts—while classic Lore glides on 
By these Religious saved for all posterity. 


Mr Wordsworth then speaks of Al» the power of the Tope. The conclu- 
fred—of the Danish Conquests—of the ding sonnet of Part I. is indeed mul- 
Norman Conquest—the Crusades, and tum in parvo. 





See in Turner’s account of the efection of Ramisey Monastery. Pe- 
nances were removable by. pies eee Bu ton 


sed 


© He expired in the act of concluding a translation of St John’s 
Vol. ii. 5 B. accot + opel 
1 
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PAPAL DOMINION. 


Unless to Peter’s Chair the viewless wind 

Must come and ask permission when to blow, © 
What further empire would it have? fornow — 
A ghostly unconfined 

As that by dreaming Bards to Love assign’d, 
Sits there in sober truth—to raise the low— 
Perplex the wise—the strong to overthrow— 
Through earth and Heaven to bind and to unbind ! 
Resist—the thunder quails thee !—crouch—rebuff 
Shall be thy recompence! from land to land 

The ancient thrones of Christendom are stuff 

For occupation of a magic. wand, 

And ’tis the Pope that wields it, whether rough 
Or smooth his front, our world is in his hand ! 


In Part II. the poet, after a few fine  veral that may be quoted and read to- 
sonnets on subjects connected with sam and which seem to us at once 
those preceding, breathes forth se- utiful and grand. 


CORRUPTIONS OF THE HIGHER CLERGY, 


© Woe to you Prelates ! rioting in ease 

And cumbrous wealth—the shame of your estate 5 
You on whose progress dazzling trains await 

Of pompous horses ; whom vain titles please, 
Who will be served by others on their knees, 

Yet will yourselves to God no service pay ; 
Pastors who neither take nor point the way 

To Heaven ; for either lost in vanities 

Ye have no skill to teach, or if ye know 

And gs; the word ——”’ Alas’! of fearful things 
*Tis the most fearful when the People’s eye 
Abuse hath clear’d from vain imaginings ; 

And taught the general voice to prophesy 

Of Justice arm’d, and Pride to be laid low. 


ABUSE OF MONASTIC POWER. | 


And what is Penance with her knotted thong, 
Mortification with the shirt of hair, 

Wan cheek, and knees indurated’ with prayer, 
Vigils, and fastings rigorous as long, 

If cloister’d Avarice scruple not to wrong 
The pious, humble, useful Secular, 

And robs the People of his daily care, 
Scorning their wants because fn ager a hd 
Inversion strange, that to a Monk, who lives. 
For self, and struggles with himself alone, 
The amplest share of heavenly favour gives ; 
And hath allotted, in the world’s esteem, ~ 
To such a higher station than to him = = 
Who on the good of others builds his own. 


MONASTIC VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 


Yet more,—round many a Convent’s blazing fire 
Unhallow’d threads of revelry are emeres 
There Venus sits disguised Lice 
bere Bacchus, clothed in PU te Friar, 

‘ours out his choicest beverage, high and higher 
Sparkling, until it cannot chuse but run 
Over the bowl, whose silver lip hath won... . 
An instant kiss of masterful 
To stay the precious waste, In every brain 

the ‘inion of the tly juice, : 
the wide. world. to. dear, 


Y 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 


Threats come which no submission may assuage ; 
No sacrifice avert, no power dispute ; 

The tapers shall be queneh'd the belfties rate, 
And, ‘nid their chotre wasoef'd by. selfish rage, 
The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage ; 
The gadding bramble hang her fruit ; 
And the green lizard and the newt 
Lead u lives, and die of age.* 

The Owl of evening, and the woodland Fox, 
For their abode the shrines of Waltham chuse ; 
Proud Glastenbury can no more refuse 

She whave high pa pomp dps ry _ 
She w as story tells, 
Arimathean Joseph’s wattled 


THE SAME SUBJECT. 


The lovely Nun (submissive but more meek 
Through saintly habit, than from effort due 
With equal weath th autitoane Cane 

é steps of strong and weak) 
Goes forth—un EE eg 3 he 
ee Hay = celestial hue, 
While throu Convent gate to open view 
Schie cho altienanaenhenginioe 
ae ee 
An Apparition more divinely 
Not more attractive tothe sight 
Those wat’ry glories, on the stormy brine 
Pour'é dade, shlly cedaien auente Sttapenchine, 
And the green vales lie hush’d in sober light. 


CONTINUED 


Yet some, Nevitiates of the cloistral shade, 

Or chain’d by vows, with undissembled glee 

The warrant hail—exulting to be free ; 

In poleean eeplace eat ire embay’d 
winds tae mae 


" SAIN Ts. 


Keeels aif Biles to oie 
se, oy ano 
i the olf Sadun 





iden’ fell into 
dentally fll nto 
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The Dragon quell’d; and valiant M: 
Whose rival p sel a like Opponent slew : 
And rapt Cecilia, mre rH swe Queen 
Of harmony $ and weeping Magdalene, 
Who in the penitential desert met 
Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew ! 


THE VIRGIN. 


Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least le of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central Ocean tost ; 
Brighter than eastern skies at da’ y-break ‘strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemish"d noon 
Before her wain begins on Heaven’s blue coast ; 
Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to.a visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was mix’d and reconciled in Thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene ! 


APOLOGY. 


Not utterly unworthy to endure, 

Was the supremacy of crafty Rome ; 

Age after age to the arch of Christendom, 
Aerial key-stone, haughtily secure ; 
Supremacy frem Heaven transmitted pure, 

As many hold; and, therefore, to the témb 
Pass, some through fire, and by the scaffold some, 
Like saintly Fisher, and unbending More. 

‘ Lightly for both the bosom’s lord did sit 
Upon his throne ;’ unsoften’d, undismay’d, 

By aught that mingled with the pees scene 
Of pity or fear; and More’s gay genius play’d 
With the inoffensive sword of native wit, 
Than the bare axe, more luminous and keen. 


IMAGINATIVE REGRETS. 


Deep is the lamentation ! Not alone 

From Sages justly honour’d by mankind, 

But from the ghostly Tenants of the wind, 

Demons and Spirits, many a dolorous groan 

Issues for that dominion overthrown : 

Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, blind 

As his own worshippers ;—and Nile, reclined 

Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell moan 
Renews.—Through every forest, cave, and den, 
Where frauds were hatch’d of old, hath sorrow past 
Hangs o’er the Arabian Prophet’s native Waste, — 
Where once his airy helpers schemed and plann’d, 
’Mid phantom lakes bemocking thirsty men, 


And stalking pillars built of fiery sand. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Grant, that bs Be this unsparing Hurricane 

Green leaves with awd <r ate torn away, 

And goodly fruitage mother spray. 

FSi eae 

With farew 

Fak . ee ascends in bare display,— - 
cowls black, white, and grey, 

Upwhin'd, and fying o'er the edheoeal pba, 
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Fast bound for Limbo Lake: And yet not choice 
But habit rules the ing herd, 
And airy bonds are.hardest to di ; 

Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty transferr’d 
Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 

Of reckless mastery, hitherto unknown. 


TRANSLATION OF .THE BIBLE. 


But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, 

In dusty sequestration wrapp’d too long, 

Assumes the ‘accents of our native tongue ; 

And he who guides te plough, or wields the crook, 
With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records, listen te her song, 

And sift her laws, much wondering that the wrong 
Which Faith has suffer’d, Heaven could calmly brook. 
Transcendant Boon! noblest that earthly King 
Ever bestow’d to equalize and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretchedness ! 

But passions spread like plagues, and thousands wild 
With bigot:y shall tread the Offering 

Beneath their feet, detested and defiled. 


We have quoted so many of these only for six from the third and last 
fine compositions, that we have room part, and they form the conclusion. 


CATHEDRALS, &c 


Open your Gates, ye everlasting Piles ! 

Types of the spirtinal Church which God hath rear’d ; 
Not loth we quit the newly-hallow’d sward 

And humble altar, mid your sumptuous aisles 

To kneel—or thrid your intricate defiles— 

Or down the nave to pace in motion slow, 
Watching, with upward eyes, the tall tower grow 
And mount, at » with living wiles 
Instinct---to rouse the heart and lead the will 

By a bright ladder to the world above. 

Open your gates, ye Monuments of love 

Divine! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill! 

Thou stately York! and ye, whose splendours cheer 
Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear ! 


INSIDE OF KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who plann’d, 
Albeit labouring for a seanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only, this immense 

And glorious Work of fine Intelligence ! 
Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 

So deem’d the Man who fashion’d for the sense 
These pillars—spread that branching roof 
Belfepoisel and "d into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and repose, where music dwells 
Lingering-—and wandering on as loth to die, 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 


THE SAME. : : 


What awful. perspective! while from our sight 
Their portraiture the lateral windows hide, 
Glimmers their corresponding stone-work, dyed 
With the soft checquerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or-King, or sainted Eremite, 

Whoe’er ye be, that thus—yourselves unseen— 
Imbue ycur prison-bars with solemn sheen, —. 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night! 
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“But, from the arms.of silence—list ! O, list} . 
The music bursteth into second life— 
The notes luxuriate--every stone is kiss’d 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife; 

eart-thrilling strains, that cast before the eye 
Of the Devout a veil of ecstasy ! ¥ 


CONTINUED.- 


They dreamt not of a perishable home 

Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here; 

Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold ; where the wreath . 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops: or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art : 
Infinity’s embrace ; whose guardian crest, 

The silent Cross, among the stars-shall spread 

As now, when she hath also seen her breast, 

Fill’d with mementos, satiate with its part 

Of grateful England’s overflowing dead. 


EJACULATION. 


Glory to God ! and to the Power who came 

In filial duty, clothed with love divine ; 

That made his human tabernacle shine * 

Like Ocean burning with purpureal flame ; 

Or like the Alpine Mount, that takes its name 
From roseate hues,* far kenn’d at morn and even, 
In hours of peace, or when the storm is driven 
Along the nether region’s rugged frame ! 

Earth prompts—Heaven urges; let us seek the light 
Studious of that pure intercourse begun = _ 

When first our infant brows their lustre won ; 

So, like the Mountain, may we grow more bright 
From unimpeded commerce with the Sur., 

At the approach of all-involving night. . 


CONCLUSION. 


Wuy sleeps the future, as a snake enroll’d, 

Coil within coil, at noon-tide? For the Word 
Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored, 
Power at whose touch the slu shall unfold 
His drowsy rings. Look forth! that Stream behold, 
That Stream upon whose bosom we have pass’d, 
Floating at ease, while nations have effaced - 
Nations, and Death has gather’d to his fold 

Long lines of mighty. Ki k forth, my Soul ! 
(Nor in that vision be thou slow to trust) i 
The living Waters, less-and less by guilt . 

Stain’d and polluted, brighten as they roli, 

Till they have reach’d the Eternal City--built 

For the perfected Spirits of the just! 


of religion—true or false— working to 


~The sentiments and feelings that 
effect the elevation or the overthrow 


émbalm all these fine Compositions, 


are peculiarly important at the present 
day. It is thus that Christianity, and 
great Establishments for the preserva- 
tion of its doctrines pure and unsul- 
lied, ought to be thought of in the 


meditative mind of genius. In those. 


beautiful sketches, we see the power 


of the human soul. We see, in short, 
but impressive glimpses, the history 
of our forefathers re;nembering or for- 
getting God, and how their empire 
wae gre ‘on earth, as their spirit as- 
pi to heaven. The ecclesiastical 
picture stvéals political truth ; and ne~ 





* Some say that Monte Rosa takes its name from a belt of rock at its summit—a very unpoetical 


and seareely a probable 


ae a 


o 
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ver was the alliance between church 


as. by this prevailing poet. Contrast 
re dg solemn, and pious breath- 
ings of one of the noblest spirits of the 

, with the heartless, arrogant, and 
b emous ravings of those disturb- 


ers of the clear waters of the well of 


life, whose cause, when they were suf- 
fering under the just infliction of the 
law misnamed ion, too many 
who might have known better have been 
found to 3; and with what a 
divine lustre shines forth the counte- 
nance and the of Faith! Here 
we see the highest intellect bowing 
down in reverence and adoration be- 
fore the spirit of Christianity—the 
most splendid imagination 9v - 
ed by its sanctities, whether. i 
silently in the dark depths of bosoms 
agitated by mortal hope and fear, or 
embodied, to outward eyes, in beauti- 
ful or magnificent rites. Here we see 
that genius can conceive no i so 
august, noemotion so affectin ‘dates 
that rise up at the feet of the altar. And 
even the enthusiast of nature, who has 
followed W ordsworth through hiswoods 
andvallies—across his lakes and meres, 
7 oe 3 cliffs and mountains, 
“* haunted as by a passion,” byi 

of beauty, must have felt, pics finish- 
ed the perusal of these Ecclesiastical 


Sketches, that a profounder pathos Eng. 
and sublimer interest lie among the. 


ruined walls of old religious houses, 
and round the yet undecaying temples 
of the living God, than can be ever 
found in the solitude of the great 
hills; for the shadows that fall 2 
and the echoes that are heard, are all 
spiritual; the creature is brought 
nearer to the Creator, and the com- 
munion is felt to be more divine. - 
But beautiful and majestic as these 
a yo ager must be felt to 
capable of feeling poetry, 
their full anna can be known 
those who are familiar with Mr Words- 
worth’s Sonnets dedicated to Liberty. 
In these he unfolds the true principles 
of national greatness in the Kingdoms 
of Christendom. Poe pape ay na 
are supported, y what ities 
they are laid te. His mind is 
not darkened by the veil of the pre- 
sent ; but it penetrates, through gloom 
or glitter, into the vital spirit of human 
power; and if there be a speck of decay 
or disease there, his eye discerns it, 
and he gives warning of dissolution. 
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He shews how virtue, religion, inde- 
pendence, and freedom, are the minis. 
ters of mortality, and that the science 
of politics is simple to the wise and 
good. . He sees final abasement in the 
temporary triumphs of the wicked, and 
when all is wrapt in mist and sleet, 
and howling darkness, be beholds the 
re-a ing of the mountain-tops. 
Nor he deal in that splendid se- 
ries of sonnets, with mere stately ge- 
neralities—but he the truth as 
it has been shewn on the stage of real 
life, either in joyful events, or terrible 
catastrophes, in the sunshine of smiles 
or in showers of blood. The poet of 
the peaceful vale has not feared to 
walk among moral earthquakes ; revo- 
lution and anarchy have been food for 
his. meditations, and in his boldest 
language he has called “‘ Carnage the 
Daughter of the Lord.” We never 
read these compositions without think- 
ing of these fine verses of Cowper,— 

“© A terrible sagacity informs 
The poet’s heart ; he looks to distant storms, 
He hears the thunder ere the tempest 

roar, 

The billow ere it breaks upon the shore.” 

These Sonnets of Wordsworth have 
been compared with those of Milton ; 
and Mr Jeffrey has said, that Milton’s 
are as far superior to them as they 
themselves are superior to all other 
lish sonnets. The. critic could 
have said this only with the vain 
hope of mortifying the poet—for he 
cannot think so. But it is easy to 
overshadow living merit by some 
mighty name from the dead.—Mil- 
ton’s sonnets furnished a model to 
Wordsworth ; but he has far sur- 
passed his model both in thought and 
expression. A few of Milton’s son- 
nets are exceedingly fine ; but even 
these owe much of their power over 
our minds to ideas and feelings asso- 
ciated with his‘personal eharacter and 
high and unhappy destiny. In future 
times, Wordsworth’s will be read with 
somewhat similar emotions ; for al- 
though his own existencehas been tran- 
uil, aloof from all agitating ublic af- 
fai t goings- 


rs, and unconnected with the 


on of tp yet his spirit has 


been often among them as vividly and 
e tically as Milton’s own ; and the 
whole heart and soul of me apace has 
been poured over human life, to ame- 
liorate and dignify it, toexposeerrorand 
delusion stript of all their pretences, 
and to shew the foundations of all true 
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national greatness. Independently of 
all such personal associations, Words+ 
worth’s sonnets, we repeat it, are infi- 
nitely superior to Milton’s. They em- 
brace a wide and various 
themselves constitute a t Work. 
Considered as to composition merely, 
they are perfect ;—the music flows on 
like a stream, or rolls like a river, or 

ds like the sea, according as the 
thought is beautiful, or majestic, or 
sublime ; and often as the soul listens 
to the harmony, swelling deepen- 
ing to a close, it is as if 


“ Through the long-drawn aisle and fret- 
ted vault, 
The pealing anthem swell’d the note of 
praise.”’ a fe 
The “‘ Memorials of a Tour on the 
Continent in 1820,” is perhaps, on 
the whole, a still more delightful 
volume than “ the Eeclesiastical 
Sketches.” It is certainly more like- 
ly to be popular, for it deals in more 
miliar matter of human interest. 


“ In pure religion, breathing household 
laws.” 


In a foreign land even the dullest 
soul is inspired ; the internal senses are. 
enlightened ; and ordinary intellects 
understand more important truths. 
The inner man is aroused from his tor- 
por, and exults in new-born . 
Proofs of this are visible in the journais 
of the least gifted travellers ; and there 
are few books of the kind in which 
gleams of tenderness or fancy do not 
occasionally play over the surface of 
the leaden or brazen . But when 
a true and great poet leaves his father 
land, and carries his spirit into other 
realms, he alights there, as it were like 

tired eagle, and with a keen 
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is no discontented politician, scanning 
the institutions of his own great and 
free country with a distorted and jaun- 
diced eye, and, seeking to delude him- 


of self and others into the belief that 


** we who are sprung of the earth’s 
first blood,” and have “ titles manifold,” 
need beg, borrow, or steal any thing 
from the nations of the Continent. 
The soil of his mind is English—and 
every tree of the forest, and every 
flower of the field, can grow there, 
beautiful in bloom, or magnificent in 
umbrage. Wordsworth never com- 
promises the dignity of his own 
character, or of that of his country, 
in the delight breathed upon him by 
the scenic or social charms of a 
foreign land. He holds fast his in- 
tegrity, as Milton did of yore on his 
travels—and returns to his own house, 
and en, and lake, the same high- 
minded and uncorrupted Englishman, 
** with his stainless banner white,” as 
he left his native shores; having 
derived more. new wisdom from the 
recollections of the past, of the great- 
ness, and goodness, and glory of his 
own dead or living compatriots, than 
he did from the insight which when 
abroad he had given tohim into the cha- 
racter and constitution of modern ém- 
pires, and all their fluctuating popula- 
tion. “ Why weeps the muse for Eng- 
land,” is a thought that seems to ps 
his mind whenever he indulgesin a me- 
lancholy or foreboding dream, of the 
ibility of her decline or fall. His 
ears are but the passing shadows— 
his are oy are the steady light ; and 
when the thick mist of a ‘poet’s appre- 
hensions dissolves, the creations of his 
soul a more pure, fair, and kind- 
ling, like a long, wide vale from which 
the sun on pees have cleared off the 
shrouding showers in a moment, or 
like a great metropolitan city, from 
whose structures the smoke has been 
driven by a strong healthful blast from 
We that we cannot quote so 
this work as we could 


° y 
a but we must transcribe the two 


fol sonnets—which, if read for 
the first time inscribed on the walls 
of some -Temple in a far-off 
land, we should have known to be 
Wordsworth’s. 
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AFTER VISITING THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
winged Goddess, clothed in vesture wrou 


A 
Of rainbow colours ; One whose 
Whose overburthened hand 


was 
scarcely hold 


The glittering crowns and which it t, 
Hore'd in mA above the ‘tamed 8 wane 
She vanish’d—All was joyless, blank, and cold ; 
But if from wind-swept fields of corn that roll’d 

In dreary billows, from the meagre cot, 

And monuments that soon may disa 


M 
If the wide pi 


ppear 
eanings we craved which could not there be found 3 
seem’d an envious seal 


Of great exploits ; we felt as Men should feel, 
With such vast hoards of hidden carnage near, 
And horror breathing from the silent ground ! 


THE FALL OF THE AAR~-HANDEC. 


From the fierce aspect of this River throwing 

His giant body o’er the steep rock’s brink, 

Back in astonishment and fear we shrink : 

But, gradually a calmer look bestowing, 

Flowers we espy beside the torrent growing ; 
Flowers that pon Se from many a cleft and chink, 


And, from the w 


lwind of his anger, drink 


Hues ever fresh, in rocky fortress blowing ; 
They suck, from breath that threatening to destroy 


Is more beni 


than the dewy eve, 


Beauty, and life, and motions as of joy: 
Nor doubt but He to whom yon Pine-trees nod 


Their heads in si 
These humbler 


Leaving such strains as these, let us 
hear this poet singing of the hum- 
blest scenes and beings of this life—so 
humble, indeed, as to be unnoticed by 
the careless eye, or unthought of by 
the careless heart. The subjects of the 
following verses are precisely fitted, 
in vulgar apprehension, for a few gro- 

ue or ludicrous verses ; and a for- 
critic, whose “‘ wicked whispers 
come and make our hearts as dry as 
dust,” would sneer most sardonically 
at the idea of rine y owe J on alittle 
brown-faced boy with a board 
of plaster figures on his rusty beaver. 
But what pathos—what beauty of ima- 
gery—what rich and mellow music— 
what alternate risings and fallings of 
emotion, like the gentle surface of a 
searcely disturbed inland bay of the 
ocean—distinguish the poem entitled, 
* The Italian Itinerant, and the Swiss 
Goat-herd !” 
THE ITALIAN ITINERANT, AND THE. 
SWISS GOATHERD. 


Part I, 


B&B wi 
Now that the farewell tear is dried, 


Heaven prosper thee, be thy guide! 
Hope be thy gui Pett, 


The wages of thy travel, joy ! 
Whether for London bound to trill 
Thy mountain notes with simple skill ; 


of wonshins Nature’s God, 
inal 


receive. 
Or on thy head to poise a show 
Of plaster-craft in seemly row ; 
The graceful form of milk-white steed, 
Or Bird that soar’d with Ganymede ; 
Or through our hamlets thou wilt bear 
The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his id temples curl'd ; 
And Shakespeare at his side—a freight, 
If clay could think and mind were weight, 
For him who bore the world ! 
Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy ; 
The wages of thy travel, joy ! 

2 


But thou, perhaps, (alert and free 
Though serving sage philosophy) 
Wilt ramble over hill and dale, 
A Vender of the well-wrought Scale 
Whose sentient tube instructs to time 
A purpose to a fickle clime : 
er thou chuse this useful part, 
Or minister to finer art, 
Tho’ robb’d of many a cherish’d dream, 
And cross’d by many a shatter’d scheme, 
What stirring wonders wilt thou see 
In get ren Isle of liberty ! 
by hinge vhith sometimes pine 
Wi its which no delights can 
Recal a Sister’s last heck on 
His Mother’s neck entwine ; 
Nor shall the Maiden coy 
That — we loved the bright-hair’d 
y ! 


3. 
My Song, encouraged by the grace 
That beams from his ingenuous face, 
For this Adventurer scruples not 
To prophesy a golden lot ; 
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Due , and safe return 

To Como's steeps---his happy bourne ! 
Where he aloft in Garden glade, 

Shall tend, with his own dark-eyed Maid, 
The towering maize, and prop the twig 
That ill supports the luscious fig ; 

Or feed his eye in paths sun-proof 

With purple of the trellis-roof, 

That through the jeaious leaves escapes 
From Cadenabbia’s pendant grapes. 

Oh might he tempt that G erd-child 
To share his wanderings ! he whose look 
Even yet my heart can scarcely brook, 

So touchingly he smiled, 

As with a rapture caught from heaven, 
When Pity’s unask’d alms were given. 


Part II. 
, 


With nodding plumes, and lightly drest 
Like foresters in leaf-green vest; 

The Helvetian Mountaineers, on ground 
For Tell’s dread archery renown’d, 
Before the Target stood—to claim 

The guerdon of the steadiest aim. 

Loud was the rifle-gun’s report, 

A startling thunder quick and short ! 
But, flying through the heights around, 
Echo prolong’d a tell-tale sound 

Of hearts and hands alike ‘‘ prepared 
The treasures they enjoy to guard !”” 
And, if there be a favour’d hour 

When heroes are allowed to quit 

The Tomb, and on the clouds to sit 
With tutelary power, 

On their Descendants shedding grace, 
This was the hour, and that the place. 


But Truth inspired the Bards of old 

When of an iron age they told, 

Which to;unequal laws gave birth, 

That drove Astrea from the earth. 

—A gentle Boy—(perchance with blood 

As noble as the best endued, 

But seemingly a Thing despised ; 

Even by the sun and air unprized ; 

For not a tinge or flowery streak 

Appear’d upon his tender cheek,) 

Heart-deaf to those rebounding notes 

Of pleasure, by his silent Goats— 

Sate far apart in forest shed, 

Pale, , bare his feet and head, 

Mute as the snow upon the hill, 

And, as the saint he prays to, still. 

Ah, what avails heroic deed ! 

What li ! if no defence 

Be won for feeble Innocence— 

Father of All! if wilful man must read 

His punishment in soul-distress, 

Grant to the morn of life tanataral bless- 
edness ! 


delightful lines how tran- 
quilly and ee does the mind yield 
Vou. XU. 
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itself up to another vision of congenial 
beauty. 


THE THREE COTTAGE GIRLS. 


1. 

How blest the maid whose heart, yet free 
From Love’s uneasy sovereignty, 
Beats with a fancy running high 
Her simple cares to magnify ; 
Whom Labour, never urged to toil, 
Hath cherish’d on a healthful soil ; 
Who knows not pomp, who heeds not pelf ; 
Whose heaviest sin it is to look 
Askance upon her pretty self 
Reflected in some crystal brook ; 
Whom grief hath spared—who sheds no 

tear 
But in sweet pity ; and can hear 
Another’s praise from envy clear ! 


2. 

Such, (but, O lavish Nature! why 
That dark unfathomable eye, 
Where lurks a spirit that replies 
To stillest mood of softest skies, 
Yet hints at peace to be o’erthrown, 
Another’s—first, and then her own ?) 
Such, haply, yon Ivarran Maid, 

ady’s laggard Votaress, 
Halting beneath the chesnut shade 
To accomplish there her loveliness : 
Nice aid maternal fingers lend ; 
A sister serves with slacker hand ; 
Then, glittering like a star, she joins the 

festal rvien 


3. 
How blest (if truth may entertain 
Coy fancy with a bolder strain) 
The HELVETIAN Girl—who daily braves, 
In her light skiff, the tossing waves, 
And quits the bosom of the deep 
Only to climb the rugged steep ! 
—Say whence that modulatedshout ? 
From Wood-nymph of Diana’s throng ? - 
Or does the greeting to a rout 
Of giddy Bacchanals belong ? 
Jubilant outcry !—rock and glade 
Resounded—but the voice obey’d, 
The voice of an Helvetian Maid. 


4, 
Her beauty dazzles the thick wood ; 
Her courage animates the flood ; 
Her step the elastic green sward meets 
Returning unreluctant sweets ; 
The mountains (as ye heard) rejoice 
Aloud, saluted by her voice! 
Blithe Paragon of Alpine grace - 
Be as thou art—for through thy veins 
The blood of Heroes runs its race ! 
And nobly wilt thou brook the chains 
That, for the virtuous, life prepares, 
The fetters which the Matron wears ; 
The Patriot Mother’s weight of anxious 
cares! , 
’ 2A 
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5. | 

¢ Sweet HiGHLAND Girl !—a very shower 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,’ * 
When thou didst pass before my eyes, 
Gay Vision under sullen skies, 
While hope and love around thee play’d 
Near the rough falls of Inversneyd ! 
Time cannot thin thy flowing hair, 
Norx take one ray of light from thee ; 
For in my fancy thou dost share 
The gift of immortality ; 
And thereshall bloom with thee allied, 
The Votaress by Lugano’s side ; 
And that intrepid Nymph, on Uri’s steep 

descried ! 


The last of this lovely trio, “‘ The 
Highland Girl,” was a vision beheld 
by the poet many long — ago by 
Loch-Lomond side ; and the perfect 
beauty of this companionship can be 
felt by those alone who have read, or 
will read; the poem in which that wild 
and solitary creature was described. 
Mr Wordsworth has not feared to 
bring the shepherdess from the soft 
and pensive light of vanished years, 
and to link her, like a fair being risin 
from the grave, with the fresh an 
beaming countenances, and airy living 
figures, of those whom he had admired 
only a few sunny months before he 
embalmed their loveliness in his song. 
Not in his fancy alone, to use his own 
exquisite. words, does she share the 
gift of immortality, but in the fancy 
too of every man and every woman of 
warm, sound, uncorrupted, and capa- 
cious hearts, who delight in feelings 
over which time has no power except 
it bé to beautify them, and who see 

» in the calm and quiet air of 
imagination, an imperishable loveliness 
over oy teen like 

t serene and imperturbable expres- 
sion of divine repose that has lees 
seen on the faces of the long-buried 
dead at the first lifting up of the lid 
ee wera - — their undecay- 

tures or reposed,—till 
the air of earth bas “tape touched 
them, and they have fallen away 
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mournfully, and on a sudden, into 
shrunk and undistinguishable dust. 

We have kept the finest quotation 
for the last. Nor do we hesitate to say, 
that the following little poem is equal, 
if not superior, to any composition of 
equal length in our, or indeed any 
language. 

THE ECLIPSE OF THE sun, 182]. 


Hieu on her speculative Tower 
Stood Science, waiting for the Hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant face 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Erewhile, with rites impure. 

Afloat beneath Italian skies, 
Through regions fair as Paradise, 
We gaily pass’d,—till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlook’d-for change, 
That check'd the desultory range 

Of joy and sprightly thought. 
Where’er was dipp’d the toiling oar, 
The waves danced round us as before, 
As lightly, though of alter’d hue ; 
Mid recent coolness, such as falls 

At noon-tide from umbrageous walls 
That screen the morning dew. 


No vapour stretch’d its wings; no cloud 

Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 

Thesky an azure field display’d ; 

*T was sun-light sheath’d and gently 
charm’d, 

Of all its sparkling rays disarm’d,— 

And as in slumber laid : 


Or —— night and day between, 


Like moon-shine—but the hue was green ; 
Still moon-shine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curved shore, 
Where gazed the Peasant from his door, 
And on the mountain’s head. 


It tinged the Julian steeps—it lay 
Upon Lugano’s ample bay ; 

The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O’er Villas, Terraces, and Towers, 
To Albogasio’s olive bowers, 
Porlezza’s verdant lawn. 


But, Fancy, with the speed of fire, 
Hath fled to Milan’s loftiest spire, 
And there alights ’mid that aerial host 
Of figures human and divine,+ 
White as the snows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost. 





the best 


with admiration; and surely the selection and 


to purposes more strictly 
3 for, seen from the ground, the Statues appear 


it of view, which is half way up the Spire, must 
E heer a agp ye! the = 

imaginations eelings 
ascents which we made, several 
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pre ae i a ner mc nf 
That e Temple night ay; 
els she sees that might from coe 
have flown ; 
And Virgin Saints—who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown ; 


Far-stretching files concentric rings, 

Each narrowing above each ;—the wings— 
The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 
The starry zone of sovereign height, 

All steep’d in this portentous light! 

All suffering dim eclipse! 


us after Man had fallen, (if aught 
hese perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
Throngs of celestial visages, 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 
A holy sadness shar’d. 
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See ! while I speak, the labouring ‘sun 
His glad deliverance has begun : 

The cypress waves its sombre plume 
More cheerily; and Town.and Tower, 
The Vineyard and the Olive bower, 
Their lustre re-assume ! 


Oh ye, who guard and grace my Home 
While in far-distant lands we roam, .... 
Enquiring thoughts are turn’d to you ; 
Does a clear ether meet your eyes ? 

Or have black vapours hid the skies 

And mountains from your view ? 


I ask in vain—and know far less 

If sickness, sorrew, or distress 

Have spared my Dwelling to this hour : 
Sad blindness ! but ordain’d to prove 
Our Faith in Heaven’s unfailing love 
and all-controlling Power. 





’ 


LETTRE A M. CHARLES NODIER, 


Auteur de la Promenade aux Montagnes de I’ Ecosse. 


Mon CHER CHARLES, 
J’avais promis de vous écrire au 
moins une lettre sur I’Ecosse, et je 
voudrois pouvoir vous esquisser quel- 
ques traits du tableau qu offre Edim- 
bourg 2 pe que cette noble capitale 
du Nord se prépare 4 recevoir son 
Roi. Je sens que j’aurois besoin pour 
cela d’emprunter quelque chose de vo- 
tre belle imagination qui nous a plu- 
sieurs fois revelé en vous un rival des 
Poétes romantiques, dont la Grande 
Bretagne est si fitre. On vous accuse 
ici d’avoir flatté dans votre liyre l’an- 
tique Caledonie ; excepté les Dames 
de Glascow, qui, assure-t-on, ne peu- 
vent vous pardonner d’avoir écrit et 
imprimé qu’elles marchaient sans sou- 
liers. Il fallait vous contenter de re- 
gretter que les modernes Caledoniens 
se fussent reconciliés avec les culottes. 
Hélas, le tems viendra, graces a l’anti- 
poétique civilisation, que leurs petits 
fils s‘indigneront contre Tlindiscret 
yoyageur qui appercevra quelques uns 
d’entr’eux sans cette partie du cos- 
‘tume Européen que la modéstie An- 
gloise ap le le vétement necessaire ! 
Quoiqu il en soit, le moment eut eté 
beau pour vous de voir en grand appa- 
reil une nombreuse troupede ces Celtes, 
me vous comparez 4 des lions egaréss 
uant 4 moi j'ai peur d’avoir apporté 
_ici un ésprit tro Spend a adopter 
Yancien principe de nil admirari ; et 
{a pear aussi de ne pas pavelt taire 
im ons peu agréables que me 
cause Te coté sah 2 va des spectacles 


donnés aux étrangers par le royalisme 
des bons citoyens d’Edimbourg. 

Les montagnards ont excité d’abord et 
ma curiosité et mon intérét—le premier 
que j’appercus me fit illusion. Je le 
suivis, quelques pas, pour contempler 
sa demarche aisée et noble. Voici, me 
disais-je, un de ces enfans libres des 
montagnes qui ont conservé a la fois, 
comme une sainte tradition, et le cos- 
tume et la fierte indépendante de leurs 
péres!....... il se retourne, il 
portoit des lunettes!—le charme fut 
rompu. Ce lion de votre facon étoit 
peut-etre un mauyvais procureur, mem- 
bre de la societé Celtique. .Le su- 
perbe Caledonien ne m’interessa pas 
plus avec son bouclier, son jupon et 
son plaid, que ne l’eut fait dans les 
rues et Paris un bourgeois du Marias, 
sortant de chez Babin,* avec I’étrange 
accoutrement d’un Mandarin ou d’- 
un Persan. J’ai vu heureusement 
depuis descendre des Highlands plu- 
sieurs membres des véritables clans ; et 
les noms de Macgregor, de Drummond, 
de Campbell, Re. Re. m’ont rappeué 
au charme des anciens souvenirs. Mais 
sur le tout je crois avoir mal choisi mon 
tems pour juger I’Ecosse; J’aurois 

référé la voir dans son état naturel, 

dimbourg merite d’étre appellée I’. 
Athénes du Nord, autant comme étant 
un foyer de lumiéres que par sq belle 
situation. Mais vais-je chez un de 
ses savans professeurs pour ha 
avec lui quelques questions sur l’etat 
de la science, je le trouve en contem- 





* A man who lends costumes daring the Carnival. 





plation devant la ue qui doit 
-orner son front reveré, Seabe de la 
grande féte, et lui addressant, comme 
Sosie 4 sa lanterne, la h qu'il 
est chargé de prononcer devant Sa Ma- 
jesté. Vais-je visiter un honnétecitoyen 
et sa modeste , esperant pouvoiér 
admirer dans leur menage, cette sim- 
plicité, cet esprit d’ordre et d’economie 
que ie me proposois de citer pour ex- 
emple a nos coquettes de Paris... . 
Je surprends iaheane bourgeoise d’E- 
dimbourg devant une glace, s’exercant 
a la ceremonie difficile du lever ; ma- 
neeuvrant en tout sens avec la queue 
de salongue robe, et estimant peut-etre 
moins un Parisien comme le citoyen 
de la veritable capitale des beaux arts 
en Europe, que comme le compatriote 
des feseuses de modes les plus celebres 
du monde. Mais j’entends enfin le 
canon qui fait bondir le coeur de mes 
hétes. J’enterromps ma lettre pour 
aller chercher matiere 4 la continuer. 
C’est le Roi qui debarque. 

Nous ayons, depuis quelques années 
en France, vu tant d’entrées et de sor- 
ties de rois et d’empereurs, que, blasés 
sur ce genre de spectacle, nous sommes 
peu propres sans doute a sympathiser 
avec les sentimens qu’inspire 4 une 
nation fidele l’arrivée triomphante de 
son Prince. La noble attitude de FE- 
cosse en cette occasion n’a pas manqué 
cependant de me frapper. Point de 
canaille en guenilles parmi le peuple 
rassemblé de toutes les provinces ; l’or- 
dre ne cesse point de presider a sa joie ; 
point de ces dégoutantes adulations, 
comme l’acte de s’atteler au carosse du 
Roi, et de degrader l’homme en le con- 
fondant avec les animaux qu’il dompte 
a ses caprices ; le Roi d’ Angleterre est 
recu dans sa capitale du Nord par des 
sujets respectueux, mais non serviles, 
—avec les acclamations de la loyauté, 
mais non pas avec celles d’une lacheavi- 
lissement. Sur le continent nous ne 
pouvonsavoir de fétessans gen-d'armes, 
et ces agens armés d’une police op- 
pressive nous font payer cher l’ordre 
quils maintiennent par les brutales re- 
primandes, dont ils sont si prodigues 
envers ceux qui semblent préts a se 
laisser entrainér 4 trop d’empressement 
et d’enthousiasme. Ici, les connetables 
sont réelement une istrature de 
paix ;—ils sont les amis, les parens des 
citoyens—ils sont citoyenseux-mémes, 
_ et non les salariés d’une petite tyrannie 
subalterne. Graces aux conquétes et 
aux yictoires si chéres de notre Empe- 
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reur, nous avons vi de belles fétes mi- 
litaires; mais les soldats seuls pou- 
vaient en effet se dire chez eur. Dans 
nos cités il falloit les voir de loin, ou 
s’exposer a leurs insolentes boutades ; 
ici, point de les haies de menacantes 
bayonnetes, rideau formidable tiré en- 
tre le monarque et ses sujets, accou- 
rus sur son passage ; seulement, a de 
longues distances, quelques cavaliers 
servent 4 marquer aux spectateurs la 
limite qu’ils ne francheront pas. Le 
Roi lui-méme s'est avancé lentement, 
dans une voiture découverte, escortée 
pars le corps des archers, et par 
quelques montagnards, dont les clay- 
mores sont les mémes peut-étre que 
leurs péres ont tirés naguéres pour la 
defense du Pretendant ; mais depuis 
l’extinction de la Maison des Stuarts 
celle d’Hanovre a confisqué la legiti- 
mité 4 son profit, comme diroit un li- 
beral ; plus de Stuartistes ; ou plutot, 
ils ne. voyent dans George IV. que l’he- 
ritier de leur dynastie, dont les mal- 
heurs eprouverent tant de fois la con- 
stance des fideles montagnards.—Plus 
de Whigs. Ils ont oubli¢ leurs prin- 
cipes d’opposition pour se dire les an< 
ciens amis, et les soutiens de la Mai- 
son d’Hanovre, qui leur dut la cou- 
ronne. Enfin, le Roi a recu un accu- 
eil si franc et si loyal, qu'il ne seroit 
pas étonnant de voir s’opérer en Ecosse 
une fusion de tous les partis, au moins 
jusqu’a la prochaine session parlia- 
mentaire. Je desespére de vous don- 
ner une idée de l’entrée triomphale de 
sa Majens? Britannique. Vous savez 

, de toutes les villes de l'Europe, 


ue 
Edimbourg est, sans doute, celle ot un 
tel spectacle peut produire le plus d’ef- 


fet. Ses larges rues, garnies d’echaf- 
fauds, qu’occupoient des dames élé- 
gantes, tous les mouchoirs agités par 
elles, partout, oui le Roi passait, comme 
autant de blanches bannieres; les 
groupes animés de toutes les classes 
de spectateurs ; le cortege lui-méme, 
brillant mélange des costumes riches 
et variés de Yantique royaume d’E- 
cosse, et des uniformes modernes ; le 


peuple couvrant l’amphithéatre des 


auteurs qui font partie de la ville, 
ou qui l’avoisinent, tout contribuoit a 
offrir un tableau, je le repéte, digne de 
votre] pinceauromantique. C’etoit Edi- 
na dans sa gloire. Le Roi n’a pu qu’étre 
charmé. J'ai tenté de lire dans sa phy- 
sionomie, pale et abbatue. Malgrélasa- 
tisfaction qui, par intervalles, excitoit 
un sourire sur son visage, le monarque 
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avoit besoin de tout le bonheur causé 
sa mce sentir moins vive- 
patie fin omee: du ministre 4 qui 
il doit une grande partie de la gloire 
de son regne. ‘Triste destin des rois! 
auxquels on peut appliquer si juste- 
ment l’expression de Lord Byron,— 
Toujours hésitant entre un sourire et 
une larme ! 
Ma lettre va vous laisser beaucoup 
a desirer. Je vous écris prét 4 monter 
en voiture, pour commencer mon pe- 
lerinage aux mémes lacs et aux mémes 
montagnes que vous avez si bien dé- 
crits.—Outre votre souvenir, j’espere y 
trouver plus d’un sujet d’inspiration. 
Tout est poétique dans la nature— 
Yhomme seul a perdu la moitie de sa 
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noblesse et de son-originalité. Un poéte 


m’accompagne, plus jeune que moi, 
plus susceptible d’enthousiasme ; il 


voit davantage les choses avec vos 


yeux. Ila servi d’iiterpréte dans no- 
tre langue aux poésies du Grand In< 
connu, et je. risque de commettre une 
indiscretion, en joignant a ma lettre 
les vers qu’il a dernierement addressés 
a Sir Walter, en revenant d’Abbots- 
ford. 

Je Ini envie ses douces émotions et 
votre talent ; mais il faut se résoudre 
a n’étre que votre admiraieur et votre 
ami. 

E. T. 
Edimbourg, Aott, 17, 1822. 





Strances composées le 9 Aoiit 1822, en revenant de Melrose, et addressées 
a Sin W. Scort, par un Francais voyageant en Ecosse. 


Nobles Enfans de la Calédonie, . 


Un Etranger, touché de vos transports, ¢ 
Ose y méler la voix de sa patrie, 


* 
oe 
, 


Pour célébrer les attraits de vos bords. 


Unie 4 nos drapeaux la banniére Ecossaise, 

Plus d’une fois jadis, a guidé nos soldats, . 

De maint fils de vos Preux fameux dans ces combats 's 
La devise est encor Francaise. 


Que j'aime a me placer sur le tréne d’ “adie 

Pour contempler votre moderne Athéne, 

Et ces vaisseaux que sur ses flots d’azur, 
Supporte avec orgueil la mer Caledonisune 


Oui !;je comprends I’ami de Marmion, 
uand il s’écrie ; 


Avec transport 


M 
Kn oubliant quill es est fils d’ Albion, § 
Ah! qui ne seroit fier d’une telle pattie | ! 


Et de combien_.de noms l’imposant souvenir, 
Vient encor ajouter tout ce que j ‘admire ! 
Pour eux ces bords ont vu mourir, 

Et Wallace et Robert tant vantés par la lyre. 


De PHomére Caledonien, 


Ces lieux ont plaint Ia sublime tristesse, 
De Vancien barde dernier bien, : 
La harpe ici charmoit sa fille et'sa vieillesse. 


Elle retrouve enfin ses m 
Cette harpe 4 Morven si ¢ 


iques accens, 
re, 


Sa mélodie accompagne tes chants, 
O Poste inspiré dont I’Ecosse est’si fiére. 


Que de ton nom les Enfans d’Edina, 
Ne cessent de faire leur gloire, 


Le souvenir en survirra, 


A celui de mainte victoire. 





Stances Composées le 9 Aotil. 


Fils des vieux Menestrels, pardonne si ma main 
Osa s'égarer sur ta lyre, 
De tes concerts le son divin, 

Seul a pa m’inspirer cet indiscret délire. 


Hier encor j’errois lentement, 

Sur la rive enchantée ou ton "chateau s éléve, 

La Muse m ‘apparut—et je crus un moment— 
Hélas! ce n’étoit qu'un vain reve !— 


Mais je me tais, il n’appartient qu’a toi, 
De chanter ta patrie et sa noble courtance; 
Avec un timide silence, 

J’ecouterai le Barde ami du Roi. 


Et vous Caledoniens aux accords de sa lyre, 

Melez les chants de votre loyauté, 

Terre heureuse ou le peuple en méme tems peut dire, 
Vive le Roi! Vive la Liberté ! 
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No. II. 
CATTIANA- 
To Christopher North, Esq. &c. &c. &e- 
Dear Sir, 

AGREEABLY to your request, I have exerted myself to procure some parti- 
culars of the early life and education of your new subterranean correspondent 
—Catty. I regret that the result has not been so satisfactory as I could have 
wished. The upshot of my inquiries has been simply the ascertaining of these 
three facts,—that her father was a tinker of repute, her mother a fishwo- 
man, and that she herself, (after being carefully instructed in the several dia- 
Jects employed by members of these itinerant professions, to which her pa- 
rents belonged, ) was very near undertaking the occupation of a bar-maid in a 
public-house, until, in lucky hour, she determined on entering College ; 
where, having gone through a regular course of attendance on under-gradu- 
ates, bachelors, masters, and fellows, she was at length advanced to the ho-« 
nour of waiting on the Vice-Provost, in which service she died. 

But why the blazes don’t you print all the articles I sent you last year? 
I suppose you’ve mislaid them—or lit your pipe with them at Ambrose’s—or 
singed a goose with them—or papered a closet with them, (as Dr Smith did 
with his Gaelic Poems)—or—or . By the , if I 
thought so, I'd off to Edinburgh with my shillelagh in a jiffy, and run a tilt 
against your types and metal rules, that would set your press-gang aghast— 
compositor, devils, and all! Don Quixote among the puppets, or Ariosto 
among the pots, was nothing to it. 

However, hang it, I can’t think you'd play me such a scurvy trick ; but we 
contributors, you know, are sometimes a little uneasy, you know, lest our ar- 
ticles, you know, should be re...je... je... (hang it, the ink’s so thick, and 
the pen so bad, that I can’t get the word out—) je...je...je...jected, you 
know. 

However, if my suspicions be, after all, well-grounded—mind your eye— 
that’s all. T. C. 


Dublin, Trinity College, 3d August, 1822. 
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P. S.—You needn’t be sending to me to write notes to any more of your 
Barrettiana or Cattiana,-until you print my articles’ first ; for, bad fortune to 
me, if I’ll be a cat’s paw to you any longer. 


2 (1) misther blacwud (2) 





heydays (3) 
MISTHER BLACWUD 


IM (4) catty (5) the owld enshint (6) catty hur (7) that bruck (8) the mug 
an lost the hepeny (9) ther was annuther catty that sarvd the docther afther 
i dyed the blagard he left hur loshins (10) o munny an (11) shee never had 
look or grease (12) sense (13) till shee scalded the guts out o herself dhrink- 
in (4) im sarvin the docther hear thers a Grate collidg hear for awl the 
wurld like thrinity collidg onely docther kile aynt (15) provust but docther 
swathe in purge (16) thuther ma 4 says i 2 me (17) owld masther the docther 
sur says i (18) im livin with ye hear says i sense ye dyed says i an ye havnt 
gave me says iso mutch as a Thrawnieen (19) o Wages says i an i havnt a 
screed (20) 2 me back bad scrand (21) 2 ye says he for a goast (22) 0 a col- 
lidg wumman where id i get munny now says he havnt the (23) it, awl on 
the erth abuv says he barrin (24) sum (25) of it thats in the canal (26) says 





(1) 2: “to;” passim. ‘ ; 

(2) misther blacwud: ** MR BLACKWOOD”—magnum et, vencrabile nomen, 
and fit rivo dare nomen—“ to give name to a river !”? We have two rivets Blackwater 
in Ireland. If I had interest in any of the romantic parishes, through which either of 
them meanders as it flows, I would procure an act of vestry to have its same changed 
into that of Blackwood. The Riven Buackwoop!! Mercy on me—what os 
ages we'd make to it! what punch we’d mingle from its tide! ; 

(3) heydays: ** Hades.” 5 

(4) im: * P’m”—* I am.” 

(5) catty: * Catty.” This ‘:pillat of the state” wants a capital. 

(6) enshint: ** ancient.”’ 

(7) hur: * her”— in English “ she.” 

(8) bruck: ** broke.” 

(9) hepeny: ** halfpenny.” 

(10) doshins: ‘* lashings.”” A word in the Hibernian language, equivalent to the 
Irish zo Top—Anglo Irish “ gillore,’’ and English, *‘ thousands” or *‘ enough.” On 
a late pedestrian excursion to the hill of Howth, my companions and I being in search 
of water to slake our thirst (say rather to mix our grog,) inquired of a gossoon [gargon] 
whether there were any water in the neighbourhood—‘“ O yes!” replied he, ** there’s 
loshins above there.” 

(11) an: “ and ;” passim. 

(12) look or grease: “ luck or grace ;’’? a common Hibernicism. 

(13) sense: ** since.” 

(14) Said to be fact. The Doctor bequeathed a handsome sum to Catherine II. On 
the payment of the first instalment, she became so intoxicated (with whisky, not joy.) 
that she did not long survive her master. Catd (accented on the last syllable) is in the 
JSishwomanish dialect, used for Catty, or Catharine. In his latter days, when the Doc- 
tor was disposed to be facetious, and to quote Cicero, he always spoke of the original 
Catty as his Catd Major, and called himself ‘‘ King of the Catti.”” The late Dr 
*¢****, more distinguished for the number than the excellence of his puns, used to 
translate the Docte Cati of Horace—*‘ the Doctor’s Catty,”’ pronouncing Docte Doc- 
ter, according to the usage of Cockaigne. 

(15) aynt: *a’n’t”—** am not;’’ but used throughout Ireland for “‘ is not.” 

(16) swathe in purge!!! I’m really at a loss here. Perhaps Caterina means Swe- 
denburg. His doctrine of the existence of manufactories, schools, &c., in the other 
world, favours my supposition. 


‘ 


(17) me: * my,” im. 

(18) The ie nga A of says I, is a common Hibernicism. 

(19) Thrawnicen. An Irish diminutive, meaning a “ trifle.’’, 

(20) screed: “ rag.” 

(21) scrand: “* datur ambiguis ;” ALvaRY. It seems to mean “ luck.” 


- ” 


(22) : 
(23) the: “ they ;” passim. 

(24) barrin:.“ barring”—‘ except.” 

(25) sum: ** some.” 

(26) The Doctor lost a power on the failure of one of the Canal Comipanics. 
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he didnt the says he spind awl the goold in the Nayshin (27) on bony (28) 
says he furst says he an then cunjur up the bank noats that was. the goasta 0 
the owld Ginnees the melted down an yoosed (29) 2 pass hear says he an lave. 
us without a circle eating Mediam (30) says he but ill tell ye says he what 
youll (31) doo says he ill giv ye haf a Duzzen o hang neck dose (32) o meself 
says he an yull take an putt them says he in 2 misther blacwuds Mag o 
sin (33) says he an dont rite 2 misther grease stuffer north (34) says he be~ 
kays (35) the tell me hees only a Fantim (36) like ourselves catty but 2 
misther blacwud himself says he an its ten to 1 says he but hell giv ye sum-, 
thin Hansim for em says he for says he he dusnt matther givn a 2 an six pen- 
ny or maybe four tens (37) says he for an Arti— Arti— now as I hop 2 dye 
a singer (38) i cant rekillect what the docther cawld it twosnt an artichoak 
but an arti sum udder vegitibl o now i hay it as shure as pays (39) an arti- 
kail thats i sup pos skotch kail. for the say misther blacwud that yure a hee- 
lander (40) an wares pettycoats an the Bearer is misther pollock (41) he awl- 
ways spinds haf a yeer on the erth an haf a yeer hear an if yull jest giv him 
the munny or an ordure (42) on the bank hell no (43) what 2 doo with it 
giv me luv 2 bensin (44) an jerry (45) an misther me allisther (46) 
sined _ catty 





(27) Nayshin: ‘ nation.” 

(28) bony: ** Bona = 

(29) yoosed: * wa 

(30) a circle cating Mediam! !! “ a circulating medium.” The English transla- 
tion of Ranunculus: sceleratus, (a deleterious species of crow-foot,)—* celery-leaved 
crow-foot””—was nothing to this. Whether the Medes could eat circles or no, it is cer- 
tain that Dr B. could never swallow a conic section. It is an authenticated fact—that, 
although he committed to memory the entire of Hamilton’s work on the subject, he did 
not understand one demonstration from beginning to end. 

(31) youll: ** you’ll”’—“ you will.” 

(32) hang neck dose! ! ! ** anecdotes.” 

(33) Mag o sin!!! “ ine.” 

(34) I write in red ink to signify how I blush for the audacious—the unorthographi- 
cal Catty! grease-stuffer north: ‘“‘ CHRISTOPHER NORTH !” The least we can 
do, by way of atonement, is to print his name in the largest capitals we can command. _ 

(35) bekays: “ because ;” more-correctly mis-spelt—<‘‘ becase.’’ 

(36) Fantim: ‘+ phantom.”’ 

(37) tens: * tenpenny pieces.”” You don’t know what they are in Scotland. Happy’ 
Johus of the British mail-coathes ! you are‘not put off with ws instead of a rina 
[12d. English is 13d. Irish.] Happy mail-coach travellers in the green isle of my nati- 
vity ! your tenpennies suffice for the protection of your shillings ! 

(38) dye a singer!!! * die a sinner.” 

(39) as sure as pays: “ as sure as pease.”” A common phrase throughout Ircland 
to imply metaphysical certainty. As to the origin of it—‘‘ nee scio, nec curo””—as one 
of the best classical scholars that Ireland has ever produced replied, when on the fel- 


lowship bench, to the oe question :—‘* Who was the'’mother of AZneas’s nurse ?” 
8 


I give it in English, becau don’t know how to write bad Latin. 

I cannot resist this opportunity of recording a ludicrous orthographical mistake, which 
I met with some years since on a tomb-stone, in a cemetery at Glendalough, county of 
Wicklow. Requicscat in pace was rendered—“ May he rest in pease !”’ 

(40) heelandher ; “* highlander.” 

(41) pollock : Not Pollock, late of * * * * * * * * Square, nor Pollock of * * * * 
e - oy i but Pollux. See Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 

rez “order.” “ Decency, Catty honey.” 

(43) hell no’: “ he'll know.” Poort 

(44) bensin : ‘* Benson.” The premier porter of the library. One who will give 
his opinion on any question in politics, or of any book in the collection. ‘* What news, 
Benson ?”’ inquired I one morning. ‘ ‘Nothing but a little from Parnambucka [Per- 
nambuco],”’ replied he. Another morning ¥ was curious and indecorous enough to 
peep over his shoulder, in order to ascertain what book he was reading. It was “* The 
Life of Mr Thomas Firmin, citizen of London.” 

(45) jerry: “ Jerry.” A badge-man. One of the “ lords of the creation,” a8 he 
was once facetiously termed. ' “Trekne » ll 

(46) misther me allisther: “ Mr M‘A.uisTER.” The mace-béater [3 xopivirns] 
and head-porter of the University. I am happy to have this opportdtity of printing ‘his 
name in capitals. 9 BPS. 08 





1922.) 

‘ No. I. 

I cut thenrall wan day at commons, 
sainiors and juniors. It. was in As- 
thronomy. ‘ Whois the Man in the 
Moon, says I, an’ where do ye find 
him?’ An ‘some said wan thing, an 
_ some said another thing, an nobody 
said the right thing. So I ansered the 
question meself ; ‘ Why, says I, he’s 
a play be Settle, (0) an ye'll find him 
in the College Library if ye choose to 
look for him ; an, if ye don’t, Bensin 
ill (1) find him for ye.’ So I settled 
em: ha ha ha! 


No. IT. 


I was as good a saint as Saint Se- 
nanus, an Saint Kevin.(2) I didnt like 
to have women botherin me, an stra- 
vaguin (3) through the Library. Doc- 
ther * * * * * (him that says Noah’s 
ark is still in beim (4)} brought a 
whole bilen (5) o them wan day into 
the librarian’s room to me, an I was 
afeard, an began thinkin o Joseph an 
Potiphar’s wife: an I couldnt get out 
0 the door, because it was chuck full 
o them, an I couldnt get out o the 
window because Id break me neck : so 
I turned me back to them, the way (6) 
they mightnt see me face, an thrust 
my head [face an all|] into the safe,(7) 
an called Bensin. ‘ Bensin,’ says I, 
‘stand here close by me: an when 
theyre gone take an tell me, that I 
may take me head out o the safe again, 
Bensin.” 


No. III. 


They were always pestherin me 
about me memory, says the provost to 
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me wan day.—‘ Docther Barrett,’ says 
he, ‘ yere always braggin o your me- 
mory.: tell.me who was Mayor 
in the year 1739?’ .‘ How. should I 
know,’ says I, ‘ whé was Lord Mayor 
in the year 1739?’ ‘ Well,’ says he, 
‘ who was Junior Altherman?’ ‘An 
how should I know who was Junior 
Altherman ?’ says I. ‘ Can’t ye ask 
me sumthin in me own way,’ says I, 
‘an’ I'll anser ye?’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
says he, * who was Bursar?’ ‘ Why, 
says I, ‘it must be Hughes, for he 
was expelled ‘that year be owld Bald- 
win, for callin him a rascal.’ (8) 


No. IV. 


* You've only anserd me wan word 
in Greek, * * * * * * *,’ says I,.one 
day I was examinin him, ‘ and that’s 
iwzi—an’ do ye know the raisin why ? 
—because ye didn’t know e’er an 
other.’ 


No. V. 


f wanst towld the fellows a story at 
Commons about an Indian custom, an 
a great many years afther they raped 
it up (9) to me again. ‘ Do ye know 
where ye found the story ye towld 
(10) us wanst about the Indian cus- ~ 
tom?’ says they. ‘ Why wouldn’t 
I?’ says I. * And where did ye find 
it?’ says they. So I towlt them that 
I found it in wan o’ the volumes o’ 
Churchill’s Voyages, six pages from 
the end. ‘ 0 ye recollect,’ says, 
they, wurkin (11) at me still, ‘ when, 
you towld it tous?’ ‘In one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-three,’ 
says I. 





* (0) be s “ by.” 
(I) dd : « will.” 
(2) See Moore’s Irish Melodies. 


(3) sthravaguin ; *¢ stravaguing’”’—* strolling.” Derived probably by pleonasm 
from “ straying.” Thus “ gallivant” from ‘‘ gallant.”"_LoBsK1—passim. ; 


(A) bein = ** being.” 


(5) bilen : “ boiling ;’* synonymous to ‘ kit”—* crowd.” 
(6) Many expressions considered essentially vulgar in Ireland, as used exclusively by 
the lower orders, are really correct and figurative forms still existing in the Irish lau- 


guage. 


The phrase “‘ the way,” as here employed, means “‘ in order that.’ 


Instances 


are, I believe, to be found in the Irish Bible, of this application of the term. 
(7) A little recess in the wall of the librarian’s room. 


(8) What will not potations of Lethe effect ? The doctor, never known to trip during 
his lifetime, is here guilty of a gross inaccuracy. Most respectable testimony could be 
adduced in support of the assertion—that the word employed, so’ far from being “+ ras- 
cal,” was t —** scoundrel.” ane 

(9) raped [reaped] it up: * referred to it’”-—* recalled it.” 

(10) towld = ey Be fe! : 

(11) wurkin : “ working.” . 

Vou. XII, 





No. VI. . . 

In the owld Muses, (12) tliat was 
also used for a ball-coort, they used to 
bob their heads again (12) the arches 
and partitions at night, because it was 
dark. So we tuck an locked the Muses 
up every night, and then they rised 
to commit misdemeanours about the 
palace outside, just as Lord Byron says 
the Italians does about a pillar at Ra- 
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venna, so that in a new sense—olue- 
runt mane Camene. So the boord 
thought it best to take an put upa 
lamp in the Muses, and 1 thought it a 
very good plan, but liable to objec- 
tions : so when it came to my turn to 
spake, I said—that it would be very 
well to putt up the lamp, but that it 
should be taken down at night, for fear 
the lads id break it. 





(12) An appurtenance to the University—situated behind the kitchen; and dedicated 
to post.culinary purposes. It derives its name from an, edifice—similar and similarly 
ited—of more ancient date, which contained nine stalls or recesses,, separated from 
each other by.wooden partitions. The increased diffusion of learning throughout the 
island cannot be better attested than by the circumstance—that it was found necessary, 
on ifying the building, to double the number of recesses. As the designation 
Muses” seemed likely to be entailed upon the new structure, some noble-hearted 
youths—burning to protect their country from the impending imputation of a bull— 
resolved to adopt a new one, and accordingly dubbed it “* The Fellows,” (the number 
of the Junior Fellows being just eighteen.) In vain! Despite of loyalty, and grae 
titade; and fashion itself, Dunleary is still—despite of patriotism, and decency, 
and common sense, “‘ The Muses” are still ‘* The Muses.” Here—at all hours of the 
day (and on moon-shiny nights), future orators, and poets, and statesmen of Erin, may 
be:seen in their several stalls, like the Knights of St Patrick on installation day ; or— 
slightly to alter an-expression of a great poet of antiquity—‘‘ ia! Mgo8igacw txagros,” 
each in his vestibule.” i would suppress, but candour compels the avowal— 
that. these meetings are conducted with a degree of boisterous levity, quite counter to the 
inciple inculcated by the good Erasmus, who recommends more than Thibetian si- 
 :—“* In ructu crepituve ventris salutare, hominis est plus satis urbani. Sed incivilius 
emcee sees qui reddit urinam, aut alvum exonerat.” 
_ A conclude this hasty account of a very useful institution by stating—that the 
Wee & the swite of apartments whereof it corisists, were originally overlaid with a neat 
plaister. The spirit of Rabelais was, however, siedondscaith verses, savouring of 
A cm me of morals, were indited upon them, until one day—one memo- 


a The Assyrian [the late porte, | came down like the wolf on the fold,” 


say, rather, like an a train a whole cataract of peeble-dash- 
 @r8; who, in a few moments, obliterated for ever the obnoxious metres,—and perpetu- 


. ated the triumphs of rougb-cast ! 


present article having last 


~~ 6 Important to the Public-—The writer of the 
Saturday learned—with much surprise, and utter disbelief—that the paper in- 
-tituled “‘ Barrettiana,” written by him, was not written by him, but by some 
_ gentlemen resident in the Munster metropolis,—takes this opportunity of pro- 


toting sting against the injustice of the report. The Barretfiana originally contain- 
ed only fwelve anecdotes. To these, co more were added “‘ by lems person 
or persons unknown,” and occasional interpolations also introduced among the 
_ notes. This circumstance has perhaps led to the appropriation of the entire ar- 
__ tide. But a Dublin butcher might with equal fairness boast of being victwal- 
_ ler to the navy, for paring i of a pig's cheek to a ship-captain who had 
, taken in provision at Cork. e inhabitants of Cork are too great victuallers, 
“and too gréat contributors, ‘to be justified in envying us Dublin-men either gur 
, slaughtering or our scribbling. the pseudo contributor of the Barrettiana 
persist . ne his cinies ¥ M99 article, he may add to the gt ee his 
" sot~disa terary productions—the ““ Hore Hispanice, No. 3,”—a mnet 
written off the Dutch oat ah two tritelations from the German, seyeral- 
pA sania “ Hans Heiling’s Rocks”—all contributed by T. C. ; who will, on 
ui Aa occasion, add'to the two letters which form his signature a third, 
~. Whieh is very commonly associated with them—D. ~ _ 





The Pleasures of Sicknesss 


THE PLEASURES OF SICKNESS, 


See the wretch, that long has tost 
_ On the thorny bed of pain, 


At length repair his 


epair hi ur lost, 
And breathe, and 2 a ain : 


The meanest flow’ret of 


e vale, 


The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 


To him are opening Paradise. 


To wish our friends Health and 
apn, has always been considered 
as the most appropriate mode of sum- 
ming up, in a brief and emphatic 
form, our most ardent desires for their 
welfare ; and these two blessings con- 
tinue to be. linked together in the 
minds and mouths of men, as though 
indeed there existed between them an 
inseparable bond of connexion. That 

th. and Happiness are, however, 
to be found apart, is a truth that I 
have long since discovered ; and to 
demonstrate which, would, I flatter 
oi be to impart a benefit to man- 


It has frequently occurred to me, 
that, amongst all the good and wise 
ings that have been thought, said, 

ul written, on the evils of Pain and 
iel orn I are awh Peas of one 
being in celebrating 
ee pleasures. ae seem, indeed, 
at first sight, rather paradoxical to 
speak of the Pleasures of Pain, or the 
Joys of Sickness; but if we give the 
subject-a fuller consideration, we shall 
perhaps find it not so absurd ; and 
should I succeed in persuading half a 
dozen readers tc be of my opinion, I 
shall feel I have equalled the triumphs 
of the most successful professors of the 
-like art of healing, The utmost 

vast of their science is to expel for a 
short season these pertinacious visit- 
ents—my greater glory will be to in- 
duce mankind to receive them with 
m arms. A little enthusiasm is 
ways permitted, and indeed is almost 
tial to the broacher of any new 

; and I confess myself so warm 
advocate in the present cause, that 
would not for the world forego the 
Pleasures of Sickness—nor would I ex- 
change the dear little fit of rheuma- 
tism with which I am occasionally in- 


d ,or the slight tendency to fever, 
_ and delightful degree of debility, which 
ne Season. "gives me, for 

e 


inartahy 
ments Be ah I do not tndesl poet 


Gray. ; 


tend to profess a partiality for the se- 
verer pangs of our suffering nature— 
extremes are evils in all thin 
I readily surrender the violent tortures 
of acute bodily suffering, without any. 
vain attempt to apply ineffectual lent. 
tives—certain ” = such a Sege my 
prescriptions, aud those of the wisest 
and migsest doctors of the fraternity, 
would be pretty much on a.par.. But 
with these tions, I stand,, bol 
forth as the champion of all the. lesser 
trials to which the mortal frame is 
liable, confident that, if' properly re- 
garded, they would be converted into 
blessings, and universally acknow- 
ledged as such. At any rate, it is 
surely wiser to hug as a friend 
inevitable guest against whom we can- 
not bar the door, however we may con- 
sider him asan enemy. It is preate- 
ful. how, long men, will go on. in, | 
beaten track of thought, without at ei 
ing a.glimpse of the true, view in which 
some things may be seen. Hence, 
because (in penn ga td 
philosophers) ‘pain j been 
considered an evil, every ahadld and 
d of it is considered in the same 
light, and dreaded accordingly,—not 
perceiving that these phenomena in 
our physical system produce ge same 
in 


. «3 * 
- 


effect as the irr ties ir 
tiful works of the creation—the moun- 
tains—vallies—w: ins—winds 
— rain —tempests and calms — all 
which, like the alternations of health 
in the human frame, produce endless 
variety, and occasion such delightful 
play of light and shade. I thank Hea- 
ven, that I have always been accus- 
fomed to za Me pew of oH be 
ickness, and the experience of éa 
has taught me the cai both. But 
as the joys of health do not stand so 
much in néed of elucidation, I shall 
restrict myself to the ition of the 


Pleasures of Sickness, w ich most re= 


quire an_ interpreter 


: ter, th a 
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git consequently more often over- 
ed 


ooked. 

This method, indeed, of cre 
out to less quick perceptions the goods 

ey unconsciously enjoy,is not wholly 
new. We have long had adventurous 
explorers in the rarefied atmosphere of 
the passions, and in various other lines 
new and curious fields of discovery 
have been opened to us. Thus, we 
have the Pleasures of Imagination— 
the Pleasures of Hope—the Pleasures 
of Memory—the Pleasures of Old Age 
—and very many other pleasures, too 
tedious to enumerate. I have no doubt, 
that there are many excellent persons 
who never dreamed of the existence of 
such pleasures, and who would have 
contrived to live and die without any 
suspicion of them, were it not for the 
kind assistance of the strange beings 
called poets, who have a knack of find- 
ing odd enjoyments in things that are 
the very antipodes to the real and sub- 
stantial. delights of roast beef and a 


bottle of port. But, in spite of the 


natural apathy of these plain prosaic 
sons, such is the docility of the 
uman mind, that these beautiful de- 
pee ar of the finer feelings, clo- 


in sweet and simple language, 
are rendered familiar to minds the 


furthest removed from sentiment ; anid 
such is the force of truth, that, though 
destitute of ‘the embellishments of 
poetry, I should by no means feel sur- 

ised, if this article, which I am now 
writing for the most fashionable of all 
fashionable Magazines, were to bring 
the Pleasures of Sickness decidedly into 
vogue.. Many a fait reader will, I am 
confident, concur in my sentiments, 
which accord so well with their deli- 
cacy and refinement of feeling ; nor 
should I be wholly astonished, if this 
work penetrating into the anti-senti- 
sine regions of the city, and en- 
countering the eye of some worthy 
fur-gown'd alderman, he should be 
‘persuaded to feel the approach of the 
next fit of gout with a certain degree 
(of satisfaction. ; 

But I return from this digression 
to the immediate precincts of my 
Paradise of Sickness—my ample, 
high, wide, deep, soft, well-stuffed 

cheerfully-covered arm-ehair, in 
which I am at the presenf moment 
“entrenched—my table of writing ma- 
terials by my side, my feet negligen t~ 
awsinek: by a footstool, my frame 
pervaded by a delicate languor, the 
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light of heaven partially admitted to 
an interview, thro the medium of 
@ green gauze curtain, and every thing 
around me in harmony with the inte- 
resting state of my health. And this 
brings me at once te what I regard as 
one of the first sources of the Pleasures 
of Sickness—namely, the leisure for 
thought which it so bountifully bestows 
on those who perhaps rarely, if ever, 
enjoy a pause from the incessant whirl 
of business, or the bustle of dissipation. 
I speak not to those unfortunates who 
know not the value of thought—who 
perhaps, indeed, are in the predieament 
of a young lady, who once ingenuous= 
ly owned to me, that “ she never did 
think, for she did not know how to set 
about it.” To such persons, the hea= 
ven-born maiden Meditation would be 
@ mest unwelcome visitant; and an 
obligation “ tu think,” would doubtless 
be willingly exchanged for hard labour 
of any description. To such persons, 
Sickness must be indeed an appalling 
spectre, bringing in her hand the de- 
mon of ennui, a sight sufficient to ter- 
rify the stoutest heart in that busy 
class, who, in their days of health, 
had never caught a glimpse of such a 
monster. There are many men, who, 
though fully sensible of the advan- 
tages and delights of leisure, yet have 
not the force of mind to procure it for 
themselves—who are the daily prey of 
trifling circumstances and petty avoca- 
tions, which they permit to fasten'on 
their minds as duties of serious obli- 
gation. They want courage to say to 
the world, and its sea of troubles, 
“ Thus far shalt thou come, and ‘no 
farther ;” and few ean shut out its 
encroachments from their own closets 
so entirely, but that it will rush in, 
and mar even their closest retirement. 
But to all those who gratefully receive 
the boon of elegant leisure, Sickness 
will be welcome as a confirmer of that 
blessing ; for when do we enjoy it so 
perfectly, as when that tyrannical 
world, and its clamorous ¢alls u 

our time and thoughts, are at once ba- 
nished from our presence, without the 
effort of choicé, and our existence, our 
cares, our occupation, drawn into the 
narrow compass of our own chambers. 
It is then that we feel truly alone—it 
is then that our house is indeéd our 
castle. Enjoying the dignity of cala- 
inity, (for in this light is such a con- 
dition erroneously ed,) I take 
the benefit of the immunity which’ it 
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gives from. all the common cares and 
pscpemosen of life, and lay myself out 
every kind of delicate felicity and 
reeumbent leisure. How few, how 
very few, in this busy world of ours, 
have time to commune with their own 
hearts, and to be still! What disco- 
veries does not such a state enable 
them to make! How many a man has 
run sous a long eareer, without 
scraping the smallest intimacy with 
that important personage—himself ! 
—when perhaps a salutary fit of sick- 
ness having brought about the first 
introduction to this unknown, he sud- 
denly finds that he has all his life over- 
looked a very fine fellow, close within 
his reach, who may prove, if followed 
up diligently, the pleasantest, and cer- 
tainly the most useful acquaintance he 
has ever made. Or it may possibly 
happen, that he may diseover that he 
has long been hand and glove with a 
mauvuis sujet, whose deceits he never 
detected, and of: whom he knows as 
little, as one usually does of one’s next- 
doer neighbour in London. Although 
it will not be in his power to cut this 
very unpleasant connexion, he may do 
better by accomplishing the improve- 
ment and reformation of his insepara- 
ble companion ; and he will, in the 
progress of this work, be thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of the observa- 
tion of the Roman satirist, that the 
useful science called yw%% ceavriv de- 
scended immediately from Heaven. 

' Another consequence of Sickness, is 
the calm which it gives to the soul. 
‘Phe effect of Sickness on the heart and 
the passions, is like that produced on 
the eyes by a pair of green spectacles, 
which bestew on every object a sof- 
tened tint, freed frem the dazzling 
colours thrown around them, by the 
full blaze of unchecked and buoyant 
spirits which belong to health. Or, to 
use another simile, Sickness presents 
objects to our senses under the same 
appearance that they assume when re- 
flected in that beautiful sort of mirror, 
which, while it accurately delineates 
their form, <iminishes their apparent 
‘magnitude, and, depriving them of all 
their glare, displays the true light and 
shade in which they are viewed to the 
‘best advantage. Just so does Sickness 
throw human life and its concern- 
ments into that softened distance, and 
that reduced size, which ought in rea- 
lity to belong to them ; but in which 
°we never yiew them, whilst our pas- 
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sions, intoxicated with giddy health, 
are busied in heightening theircolours, 
and distorting their proportions. It is 
in the power of every reflecting reader 
to prove the trutlr of these remarks; 
by considering how the same object 
will change its face, when viewed 
through these two different mediums 
of health and sickness. Only yesters 
day I was walking in the Park, in 
rude health and spirits, to increase a 
good. appetite for an indifferent repast, 
when [ met my friend M., who be- 
spoke me for his dinner-party next 
day. No one gives better entertain- 
ments, or with a better grace of hospi- 
tality, or more skilfully selects the 
elements of an agreeable party, than 
M. ; and if they do not blend happily 
together, the fault is certainly not his. 
I accepted the invitation with alacrity, 
and took an additional turn in the 
Mall, to indulge the agreeable specu- 
lations arising out of the circumstance. 
My fancy was at once on the wing; 
and in her fantastic kaleidoscope; I 
perceived all the pleasures of to-mor- 
row,—the brilliant cirele,—the polite 
refinement, and the lively conversa~ 
tion, which conspire to adorn a well- 
bred London drawing-room. Besides, 
I was myself considered as no bad 
diner-out'; and the whispers of vanity 
added an inexpressible agitation to m 

Spirits, as I anticipated the suceés 
which I should enjoy, and on which 
I could subsist in solitude and privacy 
for a month to come. Nor did my 
imagination disdain the lower delights 
of the senses ; and a confused image 
danced before my mind, of good sense 
and good cheer, sparkling wit and 
bright champaigne,—ease, elegance, 
instruction, amusement, admiration— 


-and produced that charming flutter of 


expectation, which naturally belongs 
to so important an event, as going out 
to dinner. It is, indeed, an incident 
which most agreeably ruffles the quiet 
stream of time, which bears along; in 
a swift but noiseless current, the life 
of a solitary student, whose sedentary 
employments, though they give it ra- 
pidity, take nothing from its same- 
ness. A convivial party, like a stone 
thrown suddenly into the stream, ‘stirs 


-the surface without muddying the wa- 


ters; and next day, the whirlpool 
caused by the event gently subsiding, 
it runs tranquilly on again, k 


-the even tenor of its'way. But, 


how vain are thé imaginatidns of man ! 
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Bright visions of Epicurean enjey- 
ment, and intellectual intoxication, 
where’ are you ?—I fell asleep last 
ight, thinking still of mg em 
eo my mind, w. > 
when the affai Turkey came on 
the tapis; I should give the benefit of 
co-operation to this or that side— 
w I should give my sanction to 
driving the bigotted Mussulman out 
of Europe, or raise my voice against 
the overwhelming ambition of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias—whether 
to be most solid or brilliant in argu- 
ment, to dazzle as a meteor, or instruct 
like a sage—when, alas! next morn- 
ing I awoke with direful - pangs of 
toothache, and the ee on 
portions of visage so deplora 
increased, chee though it would hes 
been more in character to have worn & 
dismal length of face on the occasion, 
such an external of woe was out of the 
— After having spent some 
in an agony of pain, aggravated 
by the horrors of indecision, whether 
¢4o send for Mr Cartwright, (who is 
said to have so fascinating a method 
of extracting your grinders; that he 
renders it positively pleasant to the 
tient,) the paroxysm abated; but 
me-in‘such a state of languor, 
‘that it becamie obvious I- not 
think of leaving my room. The 
dhour for ‘dressing was just at hand, 
anit I no longer felt even the smallest 
‘wish to quit my chamber. Here was 
‘a change! How shall we philosophize 
‘the matter? All that figured in my 
fancy yesterday is to-day positively 
‘odious to me—thie pleasures of the pa- 
‘late, now, even in thought, produce a 
shiver of horror through my whole 
frame, to which my sensitive jaws fully 
‘respond. My view of the whole thing 
‘was entirely changed—the company, 
‘the conversation ; every thing wore 
‘another aspect. I saw nothing in such 
‘meetings but din and discomfort to 
‘the entire — of caper i en- 
‘joyment—I felt fatigued at bare 
“idea of supporting a whole evening in 
‘such an artificial state of existence— 
I sickened at the Cyne ta of the 
“emptiness, vanity, and vexation of 
‘rit which attend such pleasures, ei 
~so-entirely had a day’s illness assimi- 
‘Tated my ideas to my condition, that I 
would f a aan my present 
; most conspicuous place 
‘ta the most brilliant saloon in a, 
: tropolis. Here then I experienced tlie 
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sedative effects on the mind, which:I 
have ascribed to Sickness—and the so- 
ber hue of truth in which it presented 
the pleasures which I had so intem- 
pane coloured, gaye me ample field 
moralizing ; and this increasing the 
sense of my own sagacity, added not a 
little to the charms of this season of 
reflection. ; 

-- It is in the abodes of poverty and 
want that Sickness wears soe - 
t- There, I t, my theory wo 
pen setitinin. iloens it is indeed the 
severest of all calamities; but even 
there, the evil is not in illness itself, 
but in the want of those alleviatious 
which render it only another mo- 
dification of comfort to those who 
can command them. Hunger is an 
evil, it will be readily granted, when 
we lack the means to assuage it—but 
would any one willingly part with the 
sensation altogether, and with it, the 
pao of gratifying it? It would 

a tion worthy of our phile. 
sophers, to calculate, in case of our 
being deprived of this salutary and 
punctual remembrancer, how many 
—— would fall victims to forget» 
ulness of eating—and what proportion 
the number would bear to those daily 
sacrificed at the shrine of voracity. 
penton the ——_ of Sickness, let 
us not forget the charm of beholding 
the sympathies of our friends. se 
powertully awakened—of calling forth 
all those kindly feelings and minor 
attentions which frequently slumber 
in the period of health—but fall most 
kindly on: the spirit which is softened 
and subdued by illness. What de- 
light can equal the pleasure of being 
occasionally the object of these tender- 
nesses—so dear are they to me, and'to 
all who know the delight of being be- 
loved, that I would not exchange them 
for all the unsocial blessings of um. 
changing health. It would be a seri- 
ous loss to me indeed, if I did not some- 
times hear my little sister’s voice at 
my door in an accent of tender im- 
quiry how I was,—and how I had 
ept—if I did not receive from her 
some sprigs of the earliest sweet-briar 
in her garden—and still more so, ifmy 
mother ceased to come in frequently 
during the morning en tip-toe, witha 
face full of kind solicitude—and with- 
‘out giving me the fatigue of man 
-questions, ascertaining that I had 
‘my comforts about'me. I firmly be- 
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the human frame is one of 
those blessings, which is the most un- 
gratefully ed—and of whieh it 
requires the frequent recurrence of its 
te'to enliven our sense, and to 
ve'us that delightful consciousness 
that all is right and harmonious 
within and about us ; and this is ne- 
ver felt in its full luxury, but when 
it immediately succeeds a state of bo- 
suffering. We then feel our earth 
a heaven — and our hearts run over 
with thankfulness for that which the 
day before we enjoyed without ac- 
knowledgment. 
"What can be more heavenly than 
the state of mind which belongs to 
convalescence! the recent relief from 
pain—the rapture we feel on the re- 
turn of ease ! what soft delicious feel- 
ings— what exaltations in our thoughts 
what warmth in our imaginations— 
what gratitude, what enthusiasm in 
our devotions! what benevolence to- 
wards all around us! Let the sceptie 
in these matters only watch the pro- 
gress of the convalescent invalid, be- 
ginning with the moment when he 
first leaves the fevered bed to which 
ee been — oe My — 
exquisite delight is this sim 
change attended—and what inexpres- 
sible —. is x30 om by the new 
posture ! By and by he makes an ex- 
eursion to the farther end of his cham- 
ber, and at length reaches the window 
which has been the object of his wist- 
ful for some days past. What a 
sight does he behold! Perhaps when 
he fell ill, Winter was still lingering 
in| the lap of May, and a few leaves 
and:buds, pushed forth before the rest, 
stood shivering and.looking comfort- 
a at one another, in the absence 
of the Sun ; (like strangers meeting 
in a drawing-room, in the awkward 
_ interval before the host and hostess 
have )— but whilst he has 
lost. sight of them, Nature’s secret 
artificers have been in full operation. 
All is radiant, and green, and beauti- 
ful.His eyes ‘are ravished with the 
wight of the foliage, the flowers—the 
awn—the stream = Caeser sensations, he 
sexperiences are almost overpowering ; 
-whilst every breath of the fresh air 
yseems to bring new health to his in- 
‘most soul, - By degrees he is strong 
a to : abroad: oh, what pen 
ever define correctly the various 
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emotions. of that om return to the 
delicions enjoyment air and 
gas eae The punt bona his 
eet is softer than he ever felt before, 
the birds seem to pour forth a sweeter 
melody to welcome his recovery—how 
fragrant is every shrub—how beauti- 
fully that white lilac intermixes its 
blossoms with the elegant laburnam 
which displays its gay and golden 
fringe in front of that noble-purple 
beech ! How luxuriant is. all around 
him !—he cannot take a step without 
seeing some new delight—and when; 
from weakness, he is obliged to repose 
under the spreading ivied oak, he sits 
lost in ecstasy, listening to every well. 
known summer sound which, all in 
wild harmony, strike upon his delight- 
ed ear, and send a thrill to his heart, 
which moistens his eyes with delicious 
tears. To the eye of vulgar observa- 
tion, he presents perhaps, at this mo 
ment, in an emaciated a nee, 
pale cheek and faded eye, ole objects 
of commiseration—but how widely 
mistaken ! while those who can read the 
soul know, that he is really enjoying 
one of the highest states of felicity, 
aoe gp him with that ruddy.son of 
health, who is walking up and down 
near him—Which has the highesten- 
pore of the present scene? Does 
even see the grase, the sky, the 
trees; the stream? Does he hear the ~ 
birds with. rapture, or feel the influe 
ence a ary ha ajot—nota 
jot—he is engaged in the simple oper- 
ation of taking a weal hia legs 
kindly performing this office for him, 
his thoughts perhaps are far distant, 
and he perceives nothing extraordi- 
nary, or at least what he , Bs not .seen 
a thousand times before. - 
Another little item in the sick man’s 
pleasures is—the doctor ; and however 
pleasant it is to laugh at the doctor all. 
the days of our health, itis no less plea- 
sant to send for him the moment one is 
sick, like children who enjoy being de« 
ceived by conjuring tricks—What a 
pleasure to see him gravely enter—to 
talk over the case—the news—politics 
—scandal—to receive a word of com- 
fort at parting—to feel better when he 
is gone—and to declare there is some- 
thing in a doctor after all—and to look 
forward. impatiently. to. his. visit ta~ 
morrow !. Then how important be- 
come all the trivial incidents of life! 
What an epoch in the invalid’s day is 
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cent appetite. How many times does he 
look at his watch! still a quarter of an 
hour wanting —he turns in his chair, 
and to think out that por- 
tion of time ; but before five minutes 
are past—the watch is consulted again 
—he conjectures it must have stopped 
—No, it still goes—he tries to doze 
away the interminable period— At 
length the clock strikes two—delight- 
ful sound—He snuffs up the fragrant 
steam, which seems to visit his nos- 
trils from the busy scene of prepara- 
tion—a few more minutes elapse—he 
is amazed at the monstrous want of 
unctuality, it is not to be borne—he 
is sure it is half an hour after the 
time, and his hand seizes the bell-rope 
somewhat impatiently, when the door 
flying open with a delightful swing— 
announces the entrée of the roasted 
chicken to quick time—piping hot 
—round and plump—of a beautiful 
autumnal complexion, and auly ac- 
companied by its fragrant and faith- 
ful attendant—parsley sauce. Oh ye 
nag what a sight! and who shall 
to compare the sensations of the 
partaker of this feast, with those 
which ade the fastidious palate 
and dull sensibilities of the man in 
health who sits down to his repast 
without seeing any thing in it be- 
ond a dinner, who eats at that time 
he always does so—and drinks 
without reflecting on the privileges he 
is enjoying—In a very different spirit 
is the above-mentioned rite observed, 
and the sacrifice of the said chicken to 
' the Goddess Hygeia is far otherwise 
performed. Even theruby-nosed alder- 
man—when the haunch or the cale- 
smoke on the board—sits down 

to the banquet with inferior gusto. 
And this exemplifies also the advan- 
tage we derive from Sickness, in the 
power it gives of circumscribing our 
wants—and if true happiness consists 
in having few wants, I know nothing 
that brings us nearer to that realization 
of felicity than illness.—In health what 
fantastic wishes beset us—what crowds 
of artificial necessities harass our minds 
and drive out sweet content !—We 
must have fine houses, and fine clothes 
—and fine friends, and fine acquain- 
tance—our appetites must be stimu- 

aaa. luxuries—and we must 

here there, and we are miserab 

if we cannot do this, that, and the 
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proaching which brings him the first 
nteal which he meets with a convales- 
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other. And as of all these things but 
few can be obtained, so we are liable 
to as many disappointments in . the 
possession of those few, as we suffer 
from our inability to attain the rest. 
But to the sick man these weary work- 
ings of the spirit come not. His pains 
and pleasures lie in a small space. To 
bear the one patiently, and to enjoy 
the other, is all his business. His help- 
lessness frees him from the duty of 
activity—his languor takes from him 
the wish as well as the capacity for 

leasure—amusement would weary 
naan the world appears to him 
as a thing ih which he has no concern, 
and he shudders at the idea of its in- 
trusion into his chamber. His arm- 
chair is to him a kingdom—the soli- 
tude of his own room universal em- 
pire—his wants are few and simple, 
and his pleasures are comprised in that 
little circle of agreeable incidents which 
divide his time ; and he possesses the 
highest degree of happiness, in being 
able to command ail the enjoyment of 
which he is capable. 

Men differ in nothing so much as 
in what constitutes their happiness. 
The indolent man’s paradise must 
surely be situated in a sick room— 
because there alone he is furnished 
with that respectable excuse for his 
inactivity, which he cannot indulge 
in the season of health, without 
some eompunction of conscience. For 
myself, without too broadly hinting 
that I belong to that class of men, 
I will own, that were I to build a 
temple to Happiness, it should assume 
the form of a luxurious arm-chair, 
well adapted for repose in the hour of 
gentle sickness. Content, we are told, 
depends on the frame of mind, rather 
than our external circumstances— 
now I am sensible myself of an essen~ 
tial difference in the state and powers 


_ of my mind under the operation of ill- 


ness The incapacity to follow world- 
ly business and ordinary oceupation— 
and the absence of all those little 
vexatious nothings which devour the 
lives of those who live in the werld, 
produce that delightful “ recucille- 
ment du coeur et de l’esprit,” which 
disposes them best for the heavenly 
mood of contemplation —A slight de- 
gree of fever too, I am confident, 
strengthens the energies of the mind, 
however it may weaken the powers of 
the body—-I never find my thoughts 
flow so fast or so freely, as when 
; 13 
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confined to my bed by indisposition. 
Ideas come ” alia ~chtion: 0 

thought succeed each other—my fancy 
seems richer—my thoughts purer— 
my conceptions more sublime.—lIt is 
then that I the clearest con- 
viction of the double nature of our 
' existence. It is then that.I am sure 
I have, indeed, a soul—a divine, ethe- 
real spark, which even now, while 
clogged with this lump of suffering 
mortality, disdaining to be controlled 
byits frail tenement, soars triumphant- 
ly in the regions of exalted thought. So 
entirely am I persuaded of the truth of 
these remarks, that at the outset of any 
literary undertaking, I have been fain 
to indulge myself with taking a little 
cold, in order to set my intellectuality 
afloat. Hence, too, I view with feel- 


ings very different from those of my- 


neighbours, the ch of an infec- 
tious fever, which I am told’ has 
broken out in my immediate vicinity. 
I have already observed that I am not 
desirous of extremes—nor would I 
court the benefit of the highest degree 
of delirium which a typhus might 
furnish ; but, having profited by the 
weaker attacks of febrile excitement, 
I am almost curious to know what 
might arise from the application of a 
more powerful stimulus—I shall, there- 
fore, not take the trouble to run away 
from it as others are doing—sensible 
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that should it come to my door, it 
might be the means of elevating my 
mind to higher flights than it has yet 
reached, and materially assist me in 
the execution of a work of which I 
conceived the embryo idea during au 
attack of an intermittent, which I was 
fortunate enough to have, whilst on a 
visit toa friend whoresides near thefens 
in Lincolnshire ; and who has kindly 
given me the offer of his house in the 
autunin, should I wish a periodical 
return of the disorder. But, however 
highly I may prize the pleasures of 
sympathy, I should deem it culpable 
voluntarily to distress the feelings of 
those about me, whose minds are not 
sufficiently tinctured with my theory 
to allow of their entering into the 
sublime ‘spirituality of my notions. 
Yet if I fail in obtaining the desired 
degree of inspiration, I must make 
some effort—and if I could ever be 
tempted to encounter the fatigues of 
leaving England, it would be, not like 
others, in pursuit of health, but with 
an exactly opposite intention ;—and 
by simply transporting myself to Ca- 
diz, I might, with little or no trouble, 
get a slight touch of the fever which 
is said to flourish there,—and thus, at 
a small‘expence, at once indulge my 
whim, and spare the anxieties of my 
su ing friends. 
ne Ve 





THE DEATH OF ISAIAH-~-A FRAGMENT. © 


By David Lindsay. 


I. 


More proud than his, 


At that call 
Slowly he came, his high majestic brow 
Unblanch’d y the fierce summons, that from lips 


and cheeks of livelier glow, 


Had drawn the hues of life—he slowly came, 
And stood before the throne, where sat the King, 
The crown’d of God, the heir of David, he 
Whose diadem was of eternity, 

Whose throne was built by everlasting hands— 
He stood before the seat, yet bent he not, 
Although around his brow the crown of stars, 
Faint images of those which gem the paths 

Of the sapphirine heaven, shed a light 
Miraculous and bright—he heeded not, 

Shrunk not from the wild majesty of hell, 

With which a spirit of the damn’d had dress’d 
The Victim King, but with a steady eye , 

(In which there was a sparkle ofafire . 
Still’d, but undying, that unquench’d could look 


Upon‘all hell’s fierce glo 
ser aud fh aadncd, He 


Vot. XII. 
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Then, 

“ Wilt thou not speak to me?” Manasseh said ; 
*¢ T sent for thee, that thou might’st witness how 
I mock the jealousy of him thou serv’st— 
Lo! here Baalim—in thy temple’s domes 
Upon the very ark, where he may be 
o mows: ial poh y senna ee 

e, is image—if t . 
fried tee yon Solomon’s high seat 
For his cial throne, let him come down 
And banish hence th’ intruder.” — 

III. 
Then the form 

Of stern Isaiah with the mighty spirit 
Of an avenging god grew terrible— 
The drops of agony stood on his brow— 
The — that lay still sleeping in his eye, 
Burn’d up like Sinai’s lightnings, his broad breast 
Heaved, and his ents rus ~<A waved 
As though a mi wind was round him, though 
There was not pu within that dome 
To beat the cloud of incense down, which roll’d 
Its perfumed curls before the sinful King— 
Forth did he stretch his mantled arm, and strove 
To speak, but yet he could not.— 


IV. 
Then the Fiend 
Which was Manasseh’s angel, whisper’d him, 
Spe peach paergetbe the ay el ape Pan turn 
y ir purpose ; thou wilt 
The scorn’d before all Judah,—strike him dead, 
Or haste to raise the Image.” 


V. 
Then the eye 
Of the God fraught, turn’d on the speaker’s face, 
Who stood beside the King, he did not die, 
But vanish’d suddenly—there was a groan ! 
A shriek !—then there was nothing !—vacancy 
Where he had been—they look’d upon the spot 
Th samihiting oye—thar ule grew sie 
’ annihilating i sick— 
They look’d toward the King. 


He held his peace, 
Then suddenly he cried, “ Some music, ho !” 
singing-women, and the men approach! 
The inspiration is upon the man, 
And harmony will open his closed lips— 
Sing to the praise of Baalim.” 


CHORUS, 
_ We sing 

Praise, praise to the starry King, 

The Lord, 

On Syria’s flowery plains ador’d— 

In w dread presence, ‘see 

The slave of other gods is still 


: es wath sen . uneontrolied will, 
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Praise, Praise! 
Prepercth him a Templo—O well dan 
im a Temple—O w e! 

. Jehovah, who hath slept upon his Tlirone 
Now leaveth it for ever-—~Thou alone — - 
Shalt be our Sovereign and our Lord !—O, Star 
Of Chiun, hail !—for in the mighty war 
Jehovah thou hast vanquish’d. 


VII. 
_ But. then broke 

The voice of thunder from the sacred man— 
*¢ Welcome !—I bid thee welcome—Israel’s God 
Permits thee in his presence—I oppose 
No more thine entrance to the Holy Place— 
The finger of the Eternal beckons thee— 
He hath resign’d his seat—Manasseh’s God 
Shall rule Manasseh’s le—hasten: 
Oppose thee to the Ark—So D: did 
In Ashdod once—but not like thee he strode 
Triumphant over Israel—thou above 
Thy Brother Demons—none but thee have dared 
This majesty of sin. ‘ Jehovah goes ! 
Sublimity of Hell, Manasseh bows 
His soul in adoration.” 


VIII. 

Then the King 
Laugh’d as in ecstasy—‘ He hath declared 
His God is powerless ; he submits, and thee, 
Oh, Baal, to thy temple we convey, 
With song, and dance, and honours—neath thy wing, 
Son of the Morning, cowers th’ eternal Throne 
Of David for thy shelter. 


- sie 
e€ 80) delight 
Shall aa all around thee, 

With a girdle of light 

To our land we have bound thee. 

The dull sleeping Earth 

At our summons shall wake, 

Gird her form with the chain 

= pean shall break. 

e sleeping Earth 

With rapture shall bound, 
And her form grow young at the sound, 
Which spreadeth thy might, and thy glory around. 


Ix. 
But then Isaiah spoke !—‘ The sound I hear 
Is of the vulture and the wolf—howl ! howl !— 
Your banquet is preparing, even now 
The sla Sassen sale Heine Kill and slay !’ 
Then feed ye unto loathing—hear, thou King ! 
Thou sitter on the Everlasting Throne, 
Thou wearer of the bright Eternal Crown, 
One sinks beneath thee, and into the dust 
Tumbles the Diadem!’ © © Fs) 


| x. | 
The King mad, 
And gave commandment that the Rnogervile 
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Should stand between the Cherubim—the priests 
All weeping shrunk, the Levites rent their robes, 
And the High-Priest stood with a ghastly look, 
Covering his breastplate with his trembling hand, 
For the prophetic stones had lost their hue, 
Grown pale with horror ;—from his mitred brow 
The mystic sentence, the dread ‘‘ holiness,” 
The signet of the bond of God and man, 
Had almost vanish’d, for the letters shew’d 
Wavering and faint, as they had written been 
Upon the wat’ry moon.— 


XI. 

Jehovah's Priest 
Turn’d his dim. eye upon the gifted Man, 
The sanctified, whom the high Seraphim 
Had purified with fire of Heaven from 
Iniquity of earth—but he did stand 
In motionless majesty—a sublimit 
~ Of horror was around him—from his eye 
They caught a gleam of light—it kindled up 
Into their souls, and the prophetic blaze 
Burst forth to King Manasseh.— 


CHORUS OF PRIESTS. 

Hark ! how the concave vaults of the blue Heaven 
Are shaken by the storms which how] afar ! 
Earth rocks—the dreadful thunderbolt hath riven 
Her canopy—ah ! for the fallen star, 
Wildly through upper air I see it driven— 
Now, sinking to the earth amid the screams 
Of shrieking s es, and the fiery gleams 
Of hellish torches lighting its dread fall 
Into annihilation—Fiends have trod 
O’er its celestial glories—Mercy, God ! 


CHORUS OF SINGERS. 
Away, away !— 

Vanish, ye dreams of Night, before the Day 
Star of the Morning rise, and distant chase 
Those spectres from the couch of Ether, where 
Pale Earth lies sleeping,—on her pallid face 
Imprint thy kiss—and on her forehead fair, 
She will refiect thy glories, and then be 
Bright, pure, and beautiful—Oh, Baal, like thee ! 


XII. 
‘* Bright,” said the Son of Amos, smiling stern, 
‘* Sheweth the day—but it is short—the night, 
For cycles, heap’d on cycles, shall endure— 
Unbroken shall its dar be, until 
The torch of War shall give —_ to mark 
8 


How wither’d Famine shall glide staring by, 

And Desolation leap abroad, and dance 

Above the ashes of the unpeopled world— 

And Freedom shall be there, but bathed in blood, 
And chain’d to Ashur’s foot.” 


CHORUS OF PRIESTS. 4 
He comes! he comes !—Baalim hath ascended 
Jehovah’s Throne ; and lo! where come attended, 
= troops of victims, all the Demons foul, 
ho on his triumplr haste their joy to scowl— 
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Wilt thou not ban — as thou One ? 
No—they must reign !— ill—thy will be done !— 
There is a festival proclaimd in Hell 
The demons rush to Earth, the tidings glad to tell. 


“* Judah is ours”—and from the deep, 
Mark how the myriad monsters 

Lo! Dagon rolls his fin-clad: form, 
Up from his ocean throne of storm— 
Belial rises from his bed, 

By hell’s fiery billows spread— 

And ascendeth Chemos vile 

Cursing with insidious smile— 
Moloch, black with smoke and blood 
Won from fell Gehenna’s flood— 
Astaroth, with diadem bright, 
Mocks Jehovah’s crown of light— 
These, and more than I can name, 
Come a home on earth to claim ; 
These, and more than I can tell, 
Have made a holiday in hell ! 


CHORUS OF SINGERS. 


Ye soft songs of gladness, 
To Baalim arise— 

Lord, banish our sadness, 
Wipe all tears from our eyes. 
Thou wilt not forsake us, 
Abandon us never, 

But thou comest to make us 
Thine own, and for ever— 
Light, O King, is thy yoke, 
With transport we bear it, 
Be thy chain still unbroke, 
With triumph we wear it— 
Amid thunders and night 
Came Jehovah’s stern voice, 
Amid musie and light 

Thou bad’st us rejoice. 

The Son of the Flood, 
With a finger of fire, 

In letters of blood, 

Grav’d Jehovah’s desire. 
His law in rejecting, 

We turn unto thee ; 

His dictates neglecting» 
Thine worshipp’d shall be. 
Then save and regard us, 
Abandon us never, 

But thus—Oh reward us, 
Make us thine, and for ever ! 


XIII. 
Then said the Prophet, and his voice grew loud, 
And , and chill, as Sinai’s earliest groans, 
When first press’d the labouring mountain’s breast— 
“* Hear, ye rebellious—hear and tremble—lo! 
Thus saith the ‘ Wonderful,’ whose unknown name 
Is written by the stars upon the Heaven. 
I speak no more in mystery, but declare 
Aloud the horrors of ‘or fate. She comes, 


Purple Assyria, with her hand of steel, 
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And heart of fire, and eye of blood, and soul 
Harden’d from tears pity ; round the steps 

Of her white courser float the shrieking shades 
From Hinnom’s fire-lit valley. Judah’s sons, 
Watching the day of vengeance—Judah’s sons, 
Manasseh’s children—O’er whose fire-scorch’d heads 
David looks down, from his abodes of bliss, 

And shuddering! weeps.” 


XIV. 

Then said the furious King, 
“* Now, from my inmost soul, I hate thy face, 
Thou son of Amos. Nought of good, or bliss, 
Wishest thou unto me, or David's house, 
Which thy foul lip hath cursed.—Thou shalt die, 
Thou shalt not see the evil which thou deem’st 
Shall fall upow our land. A lying spirit 
Hath enter'd in thee, and d eth ill 
Where all is bliss around thee. Are we not 
Blessed above all nations? If the Chaldean 
Cometh as thou hast said, may he not fear 
The doom, such as within my father’s days 
O’ertook his mighty Host ?” 


XV. 
The Seer replied, 
«¢ Thy father’s heart was at Jehovah's foot, 
But thou hast turn’d from him who fought that fight, 
And now he aids thee not.” 


XVI. 
« Baalim then,” 


Said the proud king, “ will bless our mighty arms, 


Or by supernal , a destroy our foe, 


And strike his favour’d chiefs—thy words are false ; 
Thyself a lie—they will not—dare not come— 

Pay they not tribute? Judah’s sacred soil 

Shall never be polluted by the tread 

Of hostile warriors.” 


ots 
Then the prophet groans, 
“* Samaria !—Oh ! Samaria ! 

XVIIL 

‘* What of her,” 
Said fierce Manasseh—* she hath met the doom 
Her crime had merited—rebellien bold 
*Gainst David’s royal house. Hoshea dies ; 
But David shall remain—Sit I not here 
—— my father’s throne, of which thy God, 
ose name thou say’st is truth, hath deeply sworn, 

E’en by himself, for ever should endure ? 
What then haye I to fear? Almighty Baal, 
Thou, too, protect thy servant.” 


CHORUS OF SINGERS, 


Alone, alone ! tHe 
Amidst the wreck of nations, still shall stand 
The everlasting throne— 
On brows of David's line, 
ight, as the burnish’d sunbeam, still shall shine 
J ’s radiant diadem, . it 
When each other gem 
Be crush’d beneath the rolling wheel of Time. 
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What to us is Chaldea’s wrath, 
5 ear jars ia's bitter fate— mae 
e ur our myriads forth, 
When the foe is at our gate. 
Let Samaria die !—our hate 
Is her meed—Hoshea fall ! 
With this triumph too elate, 
Deem’d Sennacherib, that all 
Should bow beneath his sceptre’s rule ; 
But his camp of death awoke 
Him from that dream—crush’d his proud hope, 
And the tremendous angel thunder’d, ** Fool ! 


Thou wilt find room to die at home—thy pride 
Be humbled unto dust—He went—he fled—he died !” 


XIX. 
“* Did Nisroch save the King,” Isaiah said, 
** Or Baal, that thus ye bow the knee before 
His filthy Godhead, in his Temple’s courts 
He died in worshipping—beware—beware !— 
Cease —_ blasphemous songs, they are to me 
Convulsive laughters of a dying Man— 
Woe to the Crown of Pride—to Ariel woe ! 
Round thee, the fierce Assyrian draws his lines, 
Thunders upon Judea, death and chains— 
Cry out, oh land! fear, and the pit, and snares 
Are fall’n upon thee— Majesty is dead ! 
Chains for the King Man a 

xX 


Then the King 
Leap’d from his seat, and with his terrible sword, 
Smote to the heart Isaiah—he fell down 
Prostrate before the king, and cried aloud,— 
*¢ Cover, oh earth, my blood, nor let it rise 
In judgment ’gainst my people—cover it 
Until the day of consummation fill 
The red cup to the brim—and, hark ! the ery 
Of the press’d billows as they groan beneath — 
The winged ships of Chaldea—on thy shores 
they their steeled burthen—chains and death— 
Chains for the King Manasseh !”— 
XXiI. 
Then he bow’d 
His head and died—and then around him bent 
The weeping Priests, r of the wrath 
Of stern Manasseh—and the inspired theme 
Rose with Isaiah’s spirit from the dust, 
And sat upon them, as with solemn song 
They graced his corse, and mock’d the tyrant’s rage. 
CHORUS OF PRIESTS. 

Wake, wake! 

Ye spirits of the dust, arise to make 

His welcome to your dwellings, while we weep 

To us) his everlastin — 
or never shall a prophet like to thee 
in arise, save only He, 
thou unveil’d permitted wast to see. 


I see it—but afar— 
A higher, brighter Star 


. Setting in ‘blood 
Wild rolls the angry flood ; 
Of sin, and wrath to quench its beauteous light. 
"Tis past—tis done! forlo! ~ == ©": 
The Sun of Righteousness hath set in deepest night !— 
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THE RISING IN THE NORTH. 


l. 
Listen, lively lordings all, 
Lithe and listen unto me, 
And I will sing of a noble earle, 
The noblest earle in the North Countrie. 


2. . 

Earle Percy is into his gone. 
dnd afer him walks his faire lade 

‘¢ T heard a bird sing in mine eare, 
That I must either fight or flee.” 


3. 
‘¢ Now heaven forefend, my dearest lord, 
That ever such harm should hap to thee ; 
But goe to London to the court, 
And faire fall truth and honestie.”’ 


4. 
‘* Now nay, now nay, my ladye gay, 
Alas! thy counsell suits not mce: 
Mine enemies prevail so fast, 
That at the court I may not bee.” ‘ 


5. 
“ O goe to the court yet, good my lord, 
And take thy gallant men with thee ; 
If any dare to doe you wrong, 
Then your warrant they may bee.” 


6. 
“* Now nay, now nay, my ladye faire, 


The court is full of subtiltie ; 
And if I goe to the court, ladye, 
Never more I may thee see.” 


+ 
*¢ Yet goe to the court, my lord,” she sayes, 
s¢ And I myself will ryde with thee ; 
At court then, for my dearest lord, 
His faithfull borrowe I will bee.” 


8. 
‘* Now nay, now nay, my ladye deare, 
Far lever had I lose my life, 
Than leave, among my cruel foes, 
My love in jeopardy and strife. 


9. 
‘¢ But come thou hither, my little foot-page, 
Come thou hither unto mee ; 
To Maister Norton must thou goe, 
In all the haste that ever may bee. 


10. 
“« Commend me to that gentleman, 
And beare this letter here fro mee ; 
And say that earnestly I praye, 
He will ryde in my companie.” 


11. 
One while the little foot-page went, - 
And another while he ran ; 
Until he came to his journey’s end, 
The little foot-page never blan. 
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[Aug. 
IDEM LATINE BREDDITUM. 


1. 

Auscultate, Domini, 
Audite me canentem 

Nobilissimum olim Comitem 
Sub Bored degentem. 


2. 
Hortum Perseus petiit, 
Et sequitur conjux suavis : 
** Fugiendum aut pugnandum mox, 
In aurem cecinit avis.” 


3. 
*¢ Quod Deus vetet, Domine, 
Malum sequi te infestum : 
Londini ad curiam propera, 
Manet prospera sors honestum.” 


** Heu, dulcis mihi domina ! 
Tuum est consilium vanum ; 
Qui apud curiam tutus sim, 
Inter fortem hostium manum ?”’ 


5. 
*¢ Ad curiam tamen propera, 
Tuique te sequantur, 
Siqui vel minimé ledant te, 
Belli caussz hinc sumantur.” 


6. 
“ Immo, immo, dulcis domina, 
Est curia dolo infecta ; 
Et si illam adeam,—ampliis 
Non videam te, dilecta.”’ 


7. 
‘¢ Ad curiam tamen propera, 
Teque ipsa comitabo ; 
Thique,”’ ait, ‘* pro domino, 
ignus ipsa me prestabo.” 


** Haud faciam, cara domina, 
Meam vitam perderem ego, 
Te verd hostium jurgio 
Me traditurum nego.” 


é 9. 

** Heus adveni, mi vernula, 
Mihi propius accede, 

Volo adeas celerrimé 
Nortonum cito pede. 


10. 
«¢ Ad hunc salutem volo te 
Ac litteras portare, 
Meque illum belli comitem 
Diecas acriter orare.”’ 


11. 
Incessit mox pedissequus, 
Festinans mox cursavit, 
Ad finem usque itineris 
Pedissequus haud cessavit. 
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What o¢:dsighsilanns ba‘aune, 
Down he kneeléd on his knee 3 

And took the letter betwixt his hands, 
And lett the gentleman it seei. 


13. 
And when the letter it was redd, 
Affore that goodlye companye, 
I wis, if you the truthe wold know, | 
There was many. a weeping eye. 


14. ' 
He sayd : “* Come hither, Christopher Norton, 
A gallant youth thou seemst to bee ; 
What dost thou counsel me, my sonné, 
Now that good Earle’s in jeopardy ?” 


15. 
‘¢ Father, my counselle’s fair aid free; 
That Erle he is a fioble lord ; 
And whatsoever to him you hight, 
I wold not have you breake your word.” 


16. 

‘* Gramercy, Christopher, thy son, 
Thy counsel well it liketh mee, 
And if we speed and scapé with life, 
Well advanced shalt thon bees 


17. 
“ Come you hither, thy nine good sonnes, 
Gallant men I trow ye bee 3 
How many of you, my children deare, 
Wilt stand by that good erle and mee ?” 


> 18. 
Eight of them did answer hiake, 
Hight of them hastilie, 
‘“*O! father, till the day we dye, 
We'll stand. by that geod erle and thee.” 


‘719. 
‘¢ Gramercy, now, my ¢lildten deate, 
You show yourselves right bold and brave, 
And whethersde’er I live or dye, 
A father’s blessing you shall have. 


‘> 20. 
*¢ But what sayét thou, O Francis Norton, 
Thou art mine eldest. sonné and heire ; 
Something lyes breedisig in thy breast ; 
Whatever it bee to me declare.’” 


> 23. 
‘ Father, you are an aged man, 
Your head is white, your beard is gray ; 
It were a shame at thes¢ your yeares, ° 
For you td rise im such a fray.” 


* Now fye upon Pn coward Francis, 
Thou never learnedst this of mee ; 

When thou wert ‘and tender of age, 
Why did I maké see much of thée.” 


Vou. XII. 
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12. 
Ad illum verilens, litteras 
In mahibus tehebat, 
Inque genua procumbens, has 
Nortono ostendébat. 


13. 
Quum epistola familie 
Huic inclyte legeretur, 
Ibi vix videres oculum, 
Quin lacrymis maderetur. 


14. 
*¢ Bone juvenis, Christophore,” 
Dixit filio Nortonus, 
“ Quid suadeas mihi, Comes dum 
Periclitetar bonus ?” 


218. 
*¢ Consilium meum liberum est, 
ue firma dixeris fide 
Huic Comiti nobilissimo, 
Ne violetur vide.” 


meat § 
“ Euige, Christophore, optimam 
Suasisse rem videris ; 
Nobis si fortuna faveat, 
Plute gratia frueris.” 


17. 
** Novem adeste filii, vos 
Virtute animati ; 
Me Comritemque ex vobis quot 
Tueri sint parati ?” 


18. 
Ex illis defo juvenes, 
Sine mora 


‘* Patrem spondemas ad ‘biter 


Comitemque nos tueri.” 


“119. 
‘¢ Charissimi euge filii, 
Vestra vittus demonstratur, 
Patrisque vivi aut mortui vos 
Benedlictio sequatur.”.. _ |) 
1°20. ; 
‘¢ Quid suadeas, prithogenite, 
Francisce mi! Nortone ! 
Tibi queddam heret pectori; 
Mihi, qq iy expows.” 


“21. 


“+ Capite’ a 
, Capi re 


tanoim jungere, 
“ Mi patet, gy 


“ Frahcisce vah } je ee 
: Hoe nunquat or 
Tener annis cur 

Tand carts tii fuisti ? 


2D 
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"23. 
But, father, I will wend with you; / 
Unarmed and naked will I bee, 
And he that strikes against the 
Ever an ill death may he dee.” 


24. 
Then rose that reverend gentleman, 
And with him came a goodlye band, 
To join with the brave Erle Percy, 
And all the flower o’ Northumberland. 


25. 
With them the noble Neville came, 
The Erle of Westmoreland was hee ; 
At Wetherbye they mustered their host, 
Thirteen thousand faire to see. 


26. 
Lord Westmoreland his ancyent raisde, 
The Dun Bull he rays’d on hye; 
And three dogs with golden collars 
Were there sett out most royallye. 


27. 
Erle Percy there his ancyent spred, 
The Halfe-Moone shining a soe faire ; 
The Nortons ancyent had the crosse, 
And the five wounds our Lerd did beare. 


28. 
Then Sir George Bowes be straitwaye rose, 
After them some spoyle to make : x 
These noble Erles turned back againe, 
And aye they vowed that knight to take. 


+ 129. 
That baron he to his castle fled, 
To Barnard Castle then fled hee ; 
The uttermost walls were eithe to win, 
The Erles‘have wonne them presentlie. 


- 30. 
= mer walles were lime and bricke ; 
ut they wonne them soon anone ! 
Long ere they wan the innermost 
For they were cut in rocke of stone. 


31. 
Then newes unto leeve London came 
In all the speede that ever might bee, 
And word is brought to our rnyall queene 
Of the rysing in the North Countrie. 


32. 
Her grace she turned her round abont, 
And like a royall queene shee swore : 
$< I will ordayne them such a breakfast 
As never was in the North before.” 


33. 
oe ete re an memyeel, 
With horse and eis faire to see ; 
She caused thirty thousand men be raysed, 
Te take the i’ th’ North Countrie. 


'Thé Riéing in the North. 


laa. 


23. 
‘¢ Me inermem tamen soclum, 
Nudumque habebis, — 
Et qui contra coronam dimicet, 
ala morte moriatur.” 


24. 
Iste tune surrexit senior, 
Manus bonaque cum eo, 
Qui florem Northumbriz jungerent, 
Sub nobili Perseo. 


25. 
Westmorie Comes nobilis, 
Una aderas Neville; 
Veterbie congregaverant, 
Tredecim virfim mille. 


26. 
Tauri fusci tunc Westmorius 
Explicuit vexilla, 
Steteruntque picti canes tres, 
Auri quos ornérunt milla. 


27. 
Crescentis lune Perseus 
Lumen extulit benignum ; 
Cracem et Christi vulnera 
Nortoni tulit signum. 


28. 
Hos ut vexaret, Bousius 
Confestim se paravit : 
Hunc uterque Comes Equitem 
Uti caperet juravit. 


29. 
Barnardo hic refugium 
Baro petiit castello : 
isque externis Comites 
Levi sunt potiti bello. 


30. 
Calce factis et lateribus 
Externis gaudent muris ; 
Diu tamen ‘carent intimis, 
Quippe saxo firmo duris. 


31. 
Londinum inde amabilem 
’ Est citd reportatam 
De defectione Borex, et 
Regine nunciatum. ~ 


32. 
Se avertens nostra Domina 
Regaliter juravit ; 


“ Epulas parsbo quales his 


Nemo antea o' vit.”” 


33. 
Triginta virt Hi 
Equis armisque ornavit, 


Comitesque uti caperent, 
- In Boream mandavit. 
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34. 


Wit’ them the false Erle Warwick went ; 


.- Th’ Erle Sussex and the Lord Hunsdon, 


Until they to Yorke Castle came : 
I wiss they never stint nor blan. 


35. 

. Now spred thy ancyent, Westmoreland, 
Thy Dun Bull faine would we spye : 

And thou, the Erle of Northumberland, 
Now rayse thy Half-Moone up on hye. 


36. . 
But the Dun Bulle is fled and gone, 
And the Halfe-Moone vanished away ; 


The Erles, though they were brave and bold, 


Against soe many could not stay. 


37. 
Thee, Norton, with thine eight good sonnes, 


* They doomed to dye, alas! for ruth ! 
Thy reverend lockes thee could not save, 


~ Nor them their faire and blooming youthe. 


38. 

Wi’ them full many a gallant wight 
They cruellye bereaved of life ; 

And many a childe made fatherlesse ; 
And widowed many a tender wife. 


The Rising in the North. 


Falsusque Varvicensis, 
Castelli una ad menia 
Venére Eboracensis. 


35. 
_ Westmorie, signum explica, 
Taurum explica patentem, 
Tuque Comes Northumbria, 
Lunam pande jam crescentem ! 


36. 
Fugit autem Taurus ; Lunaque 
Vanuit ; nec quamvis veré 
Fortes fuissent Comites, . 
Tot millibus obstitére ! 


37 
Octo.cum, Nortone, filiis 
Morte dignus es inventus ; 
Tibi nec canities profuit, 
Nec pulchra his juventus. 


Simul plurimos fortissimos 
Immanes necavére : 

Filios, uxores, patribus 
Sponsisque orbavére. 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue French are as inveterate in 
imitating as in hating us. Not con- 
tented with adopting our plaited small, 
clothes and long-waisted coats, they 
now. even pretend to have seasons, 
like the English fashionables, and talk 
of their country-seats and watering- 
aga in an imposing style, but vast- 
y ridiculous to those who know they 
possess not a vestige of either. I was 
answered by some of these pleas, on 
my observing that Paris seemed at the 

nt moment very empty and dull. 

The English seem to have all fled ; 
and were it not for some legions of 
orange-trees, lately introduced into the 
Thuilleries, the gardens would be quite 
a desert. ‘“‘ The race of Jack Sprats,” 
however, are still to be met with in 
abundance, clad in white shoes, gray 
gaiters, and umbrella hats, all idle and 
ppy as may be,—a well-dressed set 

Lazzaroni. Talk of a summer at 
Paris indeed !—In winter it is a gay, 
cheerful place, abounding in sociality 
and amusement. But in the long days 
of July, Ennui seeins to single it out 
for his chosen residence. There is not 
a theatre worth losing flesh for, un- 
less, perhaps, we except the Variétés 
for orie night, to see Potier and Bru- 
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net, in the “* Tailleur de Jean Jaques.” 
One may put go on to Tuesday night at 
Tivoli, which at best is but a wretch- 
ed hole compared with Vauxhall. The 
rest is as insipid as the fag-end of a 
summer’s holiday, from which, oceu- 
pation of any kind, though in a mine, 
were a welcome respite. 
In London we have a never-failing 
resource in periodical and new publi- 
cations ; the next circulating library 
will enable us to kill agreeably a whole 
month of dull evenings. But he must 
be .of very little fastidious 
ness, indeed, who can here make use 
of a similar resource. The daily jour- 
nals are the only periodical works, 
notwithstanding the occasional re- 
tability of the Revue Encyclope- 
ique, &c. And although some ster- 
ling morgeaus of criticism now and 
then make their appearance in the Mo- 
niteur, the Journal des Debats; and 
Constitutionel, their paltry half-sheets 
are for the niost part stuffed with the 
written harangues of some prosers in 
the’ Chambre, or the impromptu extra- 
vagance of the leading Liberals. The 
Miroir is fullof wit, pun, spirit, and 
vivacity to a Parisian ; but a stranger, 
be he ever so well acquainted with 
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French politics, can scarcely divine its 
everlasting and poignant quibbles. 
Professing to be merely literary, and 
preserving that semblance, it contrives 
to keep up a running fire upon the 
Ultras, A he it plagues with great 
ingenuity. There has.been some un- 
fortunate wight elected Member of 
the Academy the other day, who, it 
seems, has never put pen to paper, 
while many other literary men of me- 
rit (among the rest Casimir Delavigne, 
the author of the Purria,) have been 
overlooked. This has been a fertile 
source of fun. But we'll let the name 
of the no-author academician rest in 
its natural obscurity. 

As to new works, the first I looked 
at was Arnault’s tragedy of “‘ Regu- 
lus.” ‘You remember the account of 
Bonaparte’s bequests, published some- 


time since, in which a large sum was 


left to Mr Arnault, the author of 
“* Marius @ Minturnes.” The parti- 
ality of Napoleon for the ** Marius,” 
is ae accounted for in reading it, 
and if he did net patronize the author 
to any great extent when in the height 
of his imperial power, it was that the 
Marius did not then suit his fortunes. 


This play was written in 1791, when 


none d haye foreseen a resemblance 


between the unknown Napoleon and 
the fallen Roman ; it now séems al- 
most written on purpose, so strong do 
the allusions strike. In some of them 
Napoleon must have taken great de- 
light, particularly in those that allude 


to son, as a successor and avenger. 
The title, too, of “‘ Vainqueur des 
Teutons,” is a curious coingidence, 
And the speech of young Marius, 

“* Le — qui lenléve aux rives d's 


talie, 
L’aura porté bientot en 1’jle d’Ennarie ; 
La, joint par Grannius, et par quelques 


; amis, 
U dol $a.s0 fetes sate bler les débris, 
t prouver, de retour, 4 sa patrie ingeate, 
Que qui peut vaincre Rome eut vaincu 
W ithridate. 


” 


And the soliloquy commen 
“* Le monde a eehes gory 


Et la nature entidre est d’aqcord avec 


Rome, i 

But the passages of this kind would 

be too numerous to quote. After Ma~ 

rius, I s ” with much. 

- It was extremely poor, 

you may judge my disappoint- 

ment on turning to the title-page, and 

pee Naga maps written by the 
son of the author of “ Marius.” 

Our friend Nodier has, I see, 


Latter from Paris. 


[Aug. 
brought out a new work. “‘ Trilbyou le 
Lutin d’ Argail,” he calls it, une nou- 
velle Ecossoise ; and a curious produc- 
tion is‘ this “‘ Hobgoblin of Argyle.” 
The origin of it is to be met with ina 
note to one of the poems of Sir Wal- 
ter. Scott, who, the French author 
complains, has written twelve volumes 
since he began this one, To excuse, 
however, his having composed a ro- 
mantic work, M. Nodier inserts in his 
preface a saving clause, “‘ que tout ce 
qui est essentiellement détestable ap- 
partiéndra, commé par une nécessité 
invincible, an genie romantique.” The 
well-written paragraphs of criticism 
that appear from time to time in the 
Journal des Debats, with M. Nodier’s 
signature, mark that gentleman’s par- 
ty, and he thinks it a duty to oppose 
liberalism either in politics or litera- 
ture. The consequence of unnecessa- 
rily uniting these. two, has been right- 
ly prophesied in a former number of 
Maga. The story of Trilby is simply 
this; the spirit is enamoured of a 
fisherman’s wife, which passion of his 
neither the fisherman nor his wife can 
altogether approve, so they banish the 
fairy with bell, book, and candlelight ; 
whereupon the fairy contrives to kill 
the fisherman’s wife. I read it, curi- 
ous to see what a Frenchman would 
make of a fairy, at least of a northern 
one ; it is prettily written, and pre- 
sents much novelty to French readers, 
but this nouvelle Ecossaise, or Scotch 
novel, must afford not a little amuse- 
ment to Scotch readers. Be it, how- 
ever, remembered at the same time, 
that the French are somewhat amused 
in the same way with the language of 
Bois-Guilbert and Beaujeu. 

It is a source of great annoyance to 
us here, that a wretched company of 
English actors, with Mr Penley at 
their head, have taken the theatre of 
the Forte St Martin, to exhibit them- 
selves to the French as samples of Bri- 
tish acting. Mr Penley makes his 
debut in Othéllo—a fellow, whom I 
have seen murder Cassio, and a thou- 
sand inferior parts. It is only to be 
hoped that they will be hooted out in 
the first scene. Their attempt is more 
impudent and annoying, as there was. 
a very respectable plan on foot for an 
English theatre here, and the ver 
best actors were engaged ; which will 
be completely overturned by this 
Troupe Royale de Windsor, and de 
Brighton, as they call themselves. 

For the present, I must say 
. Adieu. 
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LETTER FROM ABERDEEN. 
Mr Norra, 

In the course of my academical studies last session, at one of the two Uni- 
versities of Aberdeen, (for wo there are, although you can searcely descry one, 
through the Beeotian fog of your own ignorance,) it was prescribed to me as 
- an exercise, to translate into English verse, Horace’s ode ‘‘ In Cassium Seyes 
rum.” Just about that time, I had been recreating myself, in my leisure mo= 
ments, with some numbers of your facetious Miscellany ; and in divers parts 
and passages thereof, I found you letting fly squibs at my worthy and vene- 
rable Alma Mater, whom you seemed to regard as a Lady of very small con- 
sideration.. This naturally roused my choler; and fecit indignatio versus. I 
departed, in some sort, from the literal sense of old Flaccus, and adapting my 
translation to existing circumstances, produced an objurgatory, expostulatory, 
hortatory, and conciliatory effusion, which met with much commendation 
from my Professors, and of which I now make bold to send you a copy, ho- 
ping that you will discern its point, admire its force, and profit by its due ap- 
plication. The offer of conferring on you the degree of L.L.D., although not 
expressly sanctioned, is, (I have reason to think) tacitly approved, by the Se- 
natus Academicus; for they think you a clever dog in the main, although a 
little lame on some points, and occasionally somewhat foul-mouthed ; and 
they will be well pleased to enrol you among the number of their Graduates. 
Hoping that you will not be so blind to your own interest, as to reject the 
proffered boon, and, by saying “nolo doctorari,” lead us to think that we have 
cast our pearls before swine,—I am, 

Dear Doctor in embryo, 
Yours sincerely, 
Aberdeen, 22d May 1822. Lamps, 


IN CASSIUM SEVERUM. AGAINST CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Quid immerentes hospites vexas, canis, O Mr Christopher, you dog, 

Ignavus adversum lupos ? Why vilipend our blameless College ? 
Quin huc inanes, si potes, vertis minas, Why, from your throne, in terr. incog. 
~ Et me remorsurum petis ? Spare dolts, and sneeze at lads of know. 


ledge ? 
Nam onary aut Molossus, aut fulvus La- *Twould shew more pluck, to use your 
= vein 
A at ere veo given; In quizzing stout Professor Leslie, 
6 oot sit memeeies fon For he is one that bites again, 
: ” secaeet mak i Nor turns the other cheek, like Wesley. 
Tu, cum timenda voce complésti nemus, As dog, to Ettrick Shepherd dear, 
Projectum odoraris cibum. : He flies at you, with eye of fury, 
Cave, cave ; namquein malos asperrimus With tooth relentless gores your ear, 
Parata tollo cornua : And worries you,—-in Court of Jury. 


5 - Beware! for you may get a thwack, 
a gree gee tome, Be tongs de tr 
An si quis atro dente me petiverit, She gives her-oone-inerum lacy: 

“ Inultas ut flebo puer ? But is not made of milk and water, 
; Yet with a sop, you wicked quiz, 
She'd rather cram your os rotundum, 
And smooth you, till your ugly phiz 
With shame and joy wax rubicundum. 


Then mend your manners, Mister North, 

Your jests forbear ;—she’ll dub you Doc- 
tor, 

A second Pangloss send you forth 

And grieve your heart that e’er you mock’d 
hetl + ; 
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’ HORA GERMANICA. ” 
No. XIV. : 
Miilliner’s “ Albaneserin.” ‘ 


To the readers of the Greek trage- 
dians, of Calderon, and of our old Eng- 
lish dramatists, the present work of 
Miillner may be ially welcome. 


especiall 
By others it will, no doubt, be looked 


a with comparative indifference. 
e might employ a some, peer? to 
int out how much has been drawn 

y the author from the authorities and 
examples above alluded to,* and we 
might do this the rather, because from 
these authorities would be derived 
such illustrations, even of the very 
faults of Miillner, as would, in the 
estimation of an intelligent reader, 
supply for them an ample apology. 

We are not indeed entitled to affirm, 

that an author has on any occasion 

failed and rendered himself justly ob- 
noxious to censure, unless we were 
first thoroughly aware of those views 
with which he wrote, though nothing 
has hitherto been more usual than for 
critics, (with minds moulded on the 
pattern blocks of the “ Yellow and 
the Blue,”) to enter into a long tirade 

inst an author, without the most 
distant comprehension of the designs 
by which he has been actuated. 

We shall not, however, write a long 
introduction at present, more espe- 
cially because, with d to one of 
these authors (Calderon, ) we have lon 
had plans in contemplation, whi 
will now shortly be fulfilled. From 
his wondrous galaxy of wild and exu- 
berant inventions, not one star has yet 
been made to shine on us. His fairy 
worlds temain veiled by the cold clouds 
of indolence, ignorance, prejudice, and 
neglect. To us fell the task of first 
drawing for English readers the cur- 
tain of the now existing German and 
Danish Theatres. The Spanish and 
Swedish, (we might almost say the 
French and Italian, ) yet remain equal- 
ly ee ae ns or misunderstood. 

On present occasion, we have 
alluded especially to one production of 
Calderon, in which he too, unlike his 
usual custom, has founded his work on 
the old of Fate, from which 
originated the classic and severe 
*¢ Bride of Messina,” and by which 
gy has invariably chosen to 


His object here, then, was to weave 
an intricate web of evil, in which the 
family of Basil, King of Sicily, are in- 
extricably involved. For the tragic 
interest of his play, he has for the 
most part relied on a patient and me- 
taphysical development of deep, con- 
tending, fierce, and delirious passions, 
such, perhaps, as would suit the ge- 
nius of Kean as an actor, and might 
have suited that of Miss O’Neill. He 
has adhered to this last view rather 
too closely, for these passions, coarse 
enough in themselves, are revealed 
and pourtrayed with somewhat of a 
too daring hand. There is here less 
also of what Mr Bowles would call 
pure poetry, than in Miillner’s former 
works. ere are indeed no “ look- 
ings abroad on Nature ;” we do not 
“ breathe the free air ;’ we hear no- 
thing of spring or autumn, of the 
rising or setting sun or moon. But 
this, too, must have been the systema- 
tic choice of the author; for no one 
understands better than Miillner the 
conflicting systems of Schelling and 
Fichte ;-or, in a word; the ‘connexion 
of human passions and emotions with 
the influences of the outward world ; 
and yet, it is true, he is in this respect 
inferior to Grillparzer, in whose “ An- 
cestress” are some of the noblest ex- 
amples of pure and concentrative ima- 
gination to be found in any author or 
in any language. But to the story. 

As in the “ Bride of Messina,” two 
brothers are destroyed in consequence 
of mutual hatred and mistrust, so in 
Miillner’s play the same catastrophe 
is brought about, but by methods di- 
rectly the reverse, namely, by their 
mutual attachment and generosity. 
This alone might be sufficient to ren- 
der extracts intelligible ; but in jus- 
tice to the author, some analysis must 
be given. 

Basil, King of Sicily, had, contrary 
to the old Norwegian laws of his king- 
dom, married a second time, and had 
by different wives two sons. One of 
these princes is now dead, having left 
a widow, the Princess Eleonora Alba- 
na of Savelli (the heroine.) Enrico, 
the surviving prince, has since his bro- 


*tker’s death become insane; and a 





* We mean as to the general east and character of the work; for in his details 


the author certainly never borrows. 
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renowned physician (by name Benyo- 
lio, ee a en ie coe 
of Savelli, Prince of Albalonga, to at- 
tend him, In the third scene of the 
first act, this character is introduced 
to the king, and kneels before him. 

Benv. (kneeling.) Sire! 

pel reve sion Sarena ye on etme 


tdieorenin on the futher’s hoary head 
Are heap’d so heavily, that for the prince 
soar“ himself, such homage is upfit- 


You oo w the sickness —— 
Benv. Ay, my Liege ! The p 
Has by the harshest name defined it to me. 
Now a father’s wisdom may I learn 
The secret source—— 
Bas. Its source lies far remote,— 
Even beyond Nature's limits ! 
Benv. (surprised.) How is this ? 
Can Basil then,—the Wise and Good,— 
believe, 
How shall I name the foolish word,—in 
Sorc’ry ? 
Bas. (sternly.) Who has to man disclo- 
sed where lie the bounds 
That nature from spiritual realms divide ? 
Call it ee et he ee 


Or Drstiey jcsthidlp all alike !—In life, 
Are fearful moments of Distress and Pain, 
That lend to man mysterious energies, 
eae his mandate, viewless powers sub- 
ue ! 
Benv. (aside). How! Is the king him- 
self the patient here ? 
Bas. Shew to me even one people of our 


? 
*Mid whom the same belief, by legends old, 
And songs of bards preserved, may not be 
found,— 
The dread belief in supernatural spells, 
Whose iron bonds no mortal breaks asun- 
der ?— 
Benv. Sire, when the nations to such 
dreams incline, 
Doubtless, ’mid seers and visionary bards, 
They find abettors. 
Bas. Thou conceiv’st the not !— 
True history, songs poetic, dreams and ex~ 
perience, 
‘All are but s' reflections, seen 
In varied lights, of the same changeless 
. truth. 
Deeply we feel within-the heart,—not here, 
'. (pointing to his forehead.) 
We judge the higher mysteries of Nature ! 
Benv, (aside.) Strange wand’rings these 
—of. Reason.—But for me, 
Silence is fitting here and observation. 
Bas. You are, ’tis said, with wond’rous 
lore endow’d ;— 
SS 
An ‘by solitary study, 
The Magi 8 mystic art. — 
. ‘Truly, I was. 


In Sire, but never-—— 
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Bas. Hush ! nates 
I a ae lore must be conceal’d. Who 
boasts 
Its acquisition loses straight his power. 
Suffice it, you are one whom I can trust.— 
Now. listen !—First in wedlock with 
Matilda, 
Princess of Naples, was to me a son, 
By manne Heaney born. This Prince’s 
birt 


His mother scarceone fi year surviv’d. 
Thereafter I beheld a vassal’s 4 
Blanka Sanpéri, and my heart again 
Was by a new and fiercer flame assail’d. 
But then our laws—are you aware of them ? 
Benv. No, Sire. 
Bas. Laws they deserve not to be call’d, 
Offspring of old delusions, that to us, 
From the cold distant Norway came, whose 


people, 
(Mine ancestors) won Sicily from the Moors. 
Thus they, forsooth, sought to upheld. the 


rights ! 

Of just and regular inheritance,— 

«¢ Never more shall the Monarch, when a. 
son 

Has of a marriage, now dissoly’d, been 
born, 

Swear weillock’s vows again. So shall the 


strife 
Of Dan and Nor, both first-born of two 
queens, 
Be never more renew’d.—Or if this law 
Be broken, then. the kingdom shall belong 
Unto the eldest. Prince ; and through his 


Of ha: shall Camastro’s Duke sustain, 
And guard his rights.” Is this now clear ? 
Benv. Ay, Sire. 
Bas. Because this law was foolish, (as 
you must 
Yourself confess,) I did abolish it’; 
And Blanka shared. with me Sicilia’s 
throne 3 , 
Then was Enrico born. While he was yet: 
In earliest infancy, Camastro rose - 
In arms with his adherents, to maintain ~ 
The rights of Queen Matilda’s son, as if 
4a. of his birthright would bereave 
! 
The Queen, who fear’d that Naples, too, 
might si 4 
Her syesiidas forth against us, fled the 


And “follow’d me, where with mine army 
now 
I on the mountains was encamp’d.— 
My tents 
Stood in 8 vale of Remmenaetl dread 


Of oo unseen and subterraneous, 


4 night, when rolling yapours 


From Etna then in angry mood, obscured , 
The pry Sh of Heaven, and the deep vaults 
Earth 


Groan’d raerecoe Ts chook with inward 
Even in that hou of divest —, 
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My camp was by the enemy surprised. 
Only by imiracle could I escape, 


Yet I surviv’d. But for my w when 


t : 
Pw more to dawn,—Oh day of 
Her mangled frame was mid the hoof marks 

found 


Of horses that had fled. —— 
Benv. Oh horrible! f 
-. Bas. How ?—Nought in war is horrible. 


« ‘The heart , 
Must then be seat’d._On lances I bore 
forth 


Her body, ’mid the yet remaining troops. 

Shuddering, they saw her'frame, so beau- 

, teous once, 

All pale and wounded now.—Bannets they 
made 

‘From out her mantle’s bloody folds, W ith 

é all ‘ 

The of despair, thus-energiz’d, 

I rush’d upon the foe.—They were -o’er- 
come,— 

And then. (much agitated) for the first 
time I wept !— 


~ Benv. The hero. 
Gave place then to the man. Valoar, my 


vale ’ 4 

Belongs but to the moment,—while the 
throes : ‘ 

Of mortal suff ’ring must be ours through 
life. 


Bas. So think’st thou ?—Yet the 
+ Rareh, too, has rights.— 
Camastro now was prisoner; I his.judge ; 
No.common criminal was he. He nam’d 
His actions duty ;—but say then, Benyolio, 
Could I forgive him ? Ter me 


~The ery goes on to relate, that th 

battle-field having been thus convert- 
ed into a hall of judgment, and the 
Norwegian law having been formally 
abolished, he ordered Camastro to be 


iring prisoner called on- Fare and 
the Powers of Darkness ; pronouncing 
a fri cufse, ‘ort Qs influence of 
w the action of the subsequent 
drama is founded. aot 


** G ry and rn oe : } 1 
Aa now my bead shat in the dust be laid, 
So let the ruthless king ere Jo old, 
High ‘on Pg flee Paola og wa ga 
‘hit he hath ‘dearly lov’d;—and’ as he 
The Kingd ns statite for a woman’s sake, 
So'let hint by 4 wortiah be bereft “' = 
Of both his sons, and on his graye be shed 
No tenes of lial grief!” 
«The earth,” says the ki 
as the curse was yunced, ‘and 1 
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* shook 


'Paug. 
hell already, by anticipation , triumph. 

In.order to counteract ond ob- 
vious tendency of Camastro’s curse, 
(viz. fraternal jealousy and: a 
the: king educated his two sons in 
manner.as to inspite them with extre- 
ordinary attachment to, and confidence 
in.each ether. .When both arrived at 
manhood, they went together to the 
court of a in Italy, where 
Fernando fell in love with the Alba- 
neserin, and whence he returned with 
her as his bride to Syracuse. 

Enrico’s temper was wayward and 

restless ;—he desired the command of 
a fleet against the Moors,—was de- 
feated ;—and Allmansor, Prince. of Tu- 
nis, landed on.a remote t of the 
Sicilian coast, and ravaged toe. country. 
Before Enrico’s return, Fernando went 
out witha moderate force to repel this 
invasion. The king followed with a 
powerful army,—but came up only in 
time to find that Fernando was utter- 
ly defeated. ‘The Moors fled to their 
ships ; and ‘Basil beheld with’ horror 
on the main-top of Allmansor’s vessel, 
the helmet and features (as he. belie- 
ved) of Fernando, whose mutilated 
body, (stripped of the xvyal armour, ) 
was afterwards found in a wood not 
far from the water. One half of thie 
curse was thus fulfilled. 
-» Hereafter Enrico, im consequence of 
his grief, was attacked by a datigerous 
fever. His life was preserved by the 
attentions of the widowed Priticess Al- 
bana ;—but he remained subject to an 
outrageous delirium, of which no one 
has yet been able to discover the real 
cause. 

The second act is chiefly taken up 
with frightfully effective scenes, in 
which Enrico appearsi under the full 
influence of his insanity ; but here, the 
intricate web of Miillner’s’ mvention 
is in such manner divided among his 
characters, that if we qtidte at all, our 
extracts must be unallowably long. 
Some of Fernatido’s expressions evince 
much psycological skill; as, for ex- 
on e, when speaking of his brother, 
whom in his delirium he believes yet 
alive, he says,— 
My safferings all depend 
On this, —that cabal methinks I feel 
Twofold mineownh existence ;—doubdly then, 
I see and hear, and doubly feel! — ~ 

The denouement of these powerful 
then is 4 Meee on the of 

e physician, "a concéaled ‘passion 
for Albana is the trite cause pf Enirito’s 
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madness ;—and by skilful contrivance, 
(of which the result becomes perfectly 
natural on the -stage,) he draws from 
the Princess a ession, that before 
Fernando had ever paid his addresses, 
Enrico had been her first love! 

Thus ends the second act. At the 
beginning of the third, Albana enters 
in vehement emotion, followed by Ben- 
volio, who wishes to detain her at Sy- 
racuse, from whence she has now re- 
solved padi i Here we gladly return 
to a t tion of Miillner’s own 
words. - 


_ Albana. (much agitated.) Impossible ! 
Nay, let me.go!—The ground 
Here burns beneath my feet, and Syracuse 
Would fall in flaming rnins on my head! 
Benv. The king, methinks, will not per- 
mit your Highness 
So rashly thus to leave his court.— 
Alb. How then ? 
Am I not free? Have you not brought 


A father’s summons for my quick return ? 
The ship that brought you hither, will to me 
Supply the means of flight, 
Benv. Ere now were we 
, if the winds allowed.— 
Alb. With oars 
Unnumber’d, then, let hirelings rend it 


forth, 

Far mid the desolate sea!—Only from 
hence 

Remove me !—From this grave of all my 
hopes, 

Though it were to mine own ! - 

Benv. What do I hear ? 

Within the once firm mind of Eleonora - 

Holds Reason then no more the guiding 

- helm ? 

Alb. Oh, that you knew how much I 

here have lost,— 

That you could feel how I have been be- 
lov’d !— 

Fernando,—my Fernando !—Like a sword 

It rends my heart, when thus my lips pro- 
nounce ‘ 

That cherish’d name !—On earth you ne'er 
have known . 

One being to compare with him,—-so clear, 

So cloudless was his min childlike 
too. 

In gentler moods,—-so tender his affections ; 

Aad yet in high resolves so fix’d and da- 

Like-song and music, were in him conjoin’d 

Mild grace,—commanding dignity.—Not 


more 

Of Soul and Sense,—of Nature and of Hea- 
ven ; 

Even in’a God, such as the poet paints 

And statuaries® mould have e¢’er been 


found, i 
with Perfection’ seal 
Tapeinding ate 8 aot : 
Vot.. XIT. 
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Seer dream that he yet lives, is 
- true ta 
He lives an heavenly image in my soul.— 
Close up mine eyes in daraness idee mine 
ears 
Be deaf to every sound, and on my nérves 
The fragrant vernal zephyrs breatlie in 
+ vain! 
Freeze up my limbs and frame, till dead 
and cold, 
For outward influences, they have become, 
Even like that marble colamn !—Leave 
me but 
That sweet remembrance, and with this 
alone, 
I shall be rich !— 
I saw him,—heard his voice ;— 
His breath has play’d upon my glowing 
cheeks, — 
“= his bosom have I lean’d—Oh! 
us 
Was left for present times and evermore, 
A store of recollections in my heart 
For admiration and adoring love !— 
To rescue these I fly from Syracuse, 
And he that would detain me is my foe!— 
Benv. I hear inspiring eloquence,’ nor 
blame 


A love so pure and noble ;—yet methinks, 
No danger threatens if you staid. 

Alb. Indeed ? : 
Were you not present, when impatiently, 
By momentary impulse driven, I first ' 
To him confession made ;—ay, to myself 
Then tors confess’d ;—for never till that 

Tr, 
In words till then unthought, was mine 
own heart 
Even to myself reveal’d. Then, suddenly, 
Like sun-light through the clouds, reason 
dissolved 

The dim illusion that till then conceal’d 
A grief that never now may be atoned ! 
We had translated more of this. speech, 
but have struck out a whole page, for 
it is not by isolated extracts that the 
character of Albana, as she appears in 
this third act, can be understood.— 
Suffice it to say, that by means of an 
intricate chain ‘of in ents and 
stra she is prevailed upon be- 
fore her pag ab to grant another 
interview to Enrico, which takes place 
in the presence of the king.and Ben- - 
volio. asapen, Basil learns with hor- 
ror the true cause of the prince's dis 
traction, and the latter at breaks 
out into frightful invectives i 
himself, ee eo attention 
being roused by some wi erage 
tions uttered ty the king, he is - 
denly led into ‘a long: natrative, of 
which we shall quote only the com, 
mencement.— : : 

Enr. (Struggling) ee Words! // 

2 





vz 2 


Qh that this tortured inward consciousness 
Weal taste anette 


ia with omniscient 
a aa 
all hearts, and witness 


That 
bear { 
For him that hast lov’d! Father, 


" "your words 
at outcast, struggling with the 


; The ‘ax -~ plank whereon existence 
ung !— 
Nothing is mine on eardh,—nothing re 


Of inward worth and diguity,—-but thie 
The seeret consciousness that I had once 
Possess’d them. In the conflict to pre- 
That inviolate, was my soul » 
O’ercome—but you relentlessly extort 
The truth that even deliriuin left conceal’d! 
The last i i 
Remain’d, is lost while thus I speak. 

Alb. (surprised) Enrico !— 

. Bas. What would’st thou say ?— 

Enr. Ere I could even have guess’d 
The passion that Fernando’s bosom warm’d, 
I had loved Albana;+—and though we 


spoke not, 

Her a methought, beam’d hope upon 
y path ; 

Yet, at her fect, I dared not throw myself, 

Before Fernando, who till now had ruled 


Each impulse and emotion of my soul, 
Knew, and approved my choice. We 


met,—and scarce 
Had 1 begun in Eleonora’s praise, 
When ardently he took the self-same 


theme, 
And from his lips mine own confession 
, flow'd !— 
Bas. Heaven ! 
Enr. Fearful wad? that moment !—Vic- 


“tory 
Mies the be Wen? where for the conflict 
Wae'notltow'd-s. Dat he wat then befoe 


seitaoemainee tenia earliest days,— 
manhood too, a thousand sacrifices 

ere freely by Fernando to me,— 

The crown.itself,—the i po majesty,— 

ie or Pied oiee'd w ny cache 

anes volte now to my heart ‘ad- 


dress’d 
Pm Sma te rl 
+Etiough !— 


Ohi a 


seer tatoet: 
Hote ents guess’d the truth, his 
Had been through me bereft of love and 


‘We Rad hadre been fied 2: 
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Enrico is thus gradually led on to 
reveal many othercircumstances, which 
enhance the value of the sacrifice which 
he had made, and the merit of his own 
intentions. In Albana’s mind, he had 
succeeded in raising up mistrust, and 
even hatred of himself, and his brother 
had died without suspicion of any such 
attachment having ever existed. The 
uences are as might be expected, 

that the king anxiously wishes to se~ 
eure the welfare and happiness of this 
only remaining son who had behaved 
so nobly. For this purpose no method 
seems so effectual as a marriage with 
his brother’s widow, for which a dis- 
nsation must be obtained from the 
hurch of Rome. Albana’s consent to 
this measure, and her conduct at the 
close of this effective scene, could not 


__ be explained without long extracts. 


Suffice it that the author has am ly 
and skilfully paved the way for 
denouement. One previous speech of 
Enrico’s, however, must not be ‘left 
out. 


Enr. The dream ! the dream ! 
On —— wings, though lamely new, me- 
inks 


It waves around me !—Still must I believe 
He lives, because in mine own breast I feel 
Yet li life, — 
hat power that influence, here,— 
T'0-day—<dissolved—I know ‘not !——Live- 
lier even 
Than oe gene the dream had then ap- 


pear 2. 

I saw him,—heard his voice,anon we 
fought :— 

And then it seem’d I was myself Fernan- 


do 
And with myself had striv’n !«’Then Al- 
’ bana 


Stood near me,—and that too was but a 

‘dream f 

The long-lest apprehension that she loved 
e 


m 
Awoke again to life, and lent her words. 
As lightning figs” the elouds, played 


Ami the larknees To mine eyes were 


now 

The secret conflicts of the heart reveal’d, 

Like billows of a stormy sea. No more 

Could my relaxing nerves that strifeendure: 

T must have fallen, and had been borne 

awey 3 

For, on my couch I found myself at last 

Watch'd by Benvolio, and awake to all 

The horrors of remembrance. 
(Aatziously.) Father, call him ! 

. Olvcall Benyolio | let him. for reward 

Demand unbounded treasure, if to.me 

He ean restore the illusions of the night,— 


“The light <f madness to sy soul again !— 
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on act concludes with a conversa- 
on between the King and Onophrius 
(legate of cng Pope) in which the f r- 
mer proposes to from bast 
requisite dispensation for the 
of Enrico with Albana. The marrage 
- on the other hand, endeavours to draw 
his attention to urgent and immediate, 
business, the nature of which already 
excites vague suspicions of the tremen- 
dous ment which is to fol- 
low. 
In the fourth act comes on that ex- 
imary seene, on the success or 
failure of which the merit or demerit 
of the play almost entirely rests. At 
a solemn audience, Manuel of Camas- 
tro, whose sudden arrival at Syracuse 
was already announced by Onophrius, 
appears dressed in Fernando's armour, 
and attended by a band_of Spanish 
in ts, all with closed visors, which 
request of the king they only 
for & moment draw up; but among 
them in the ar nd, is one Sici- 
lian knight, whose features remain un- 
discovered. Manuel now tells a story 
of the Prince Fernando’s captivity and, 
life among the Moors at Tunis, which 
occupies no less than 34 pages, and we 


have no hesitation in saying, that there 


never was any narrative _ contrived, 
which on the stage would prove more 
effective. None of his es are too 
long ; for he is constantly interrupted, 
in consequence of the excessive impres- 
sion which the story makes on his au- 
dience, whom he finally leaves in a sort 
of uncertainty, whether Fernando is 
really dead or yet survives, though he 
affirms the former, Fernando, it Yor 
had been taken prisoner, and a C 
brian knight, who had dressed himself 
in the prince’s armour, had been killed 
and treated in the manner described in 
the first act. The question, why Ma- 
nuel should appear thus unexpectedly, 

and no¢ as an hostile invader at Syra- 
cuse, with many other mysteries, are 
satisfactorily cleared up. There is al- 
so an especial reason why the disclo- 
sure was to be made in this gradual 
manner, for it was to be feared that 
the sudden joy of hearing that Fernan- 
do still survived, would prove too much 
for the already disordered intellects of 
Enrico. To piace 34 is of 
course impossible ; but a few lines of 
Manuel’s historical narrative may be 
allowed. 

Man, He fell not in the battle :—he was 

captured.— . 
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Weta la iain, Syn Moree teas 
His band was cut asunder, he himself 
= -0’erwhelming numbers, driven. 


To ne ght side, where tangled wild wood- 


ba awe et the Diosili, Then Almansor,: 
Who knew not he was there, sent after him 
A band hat little stronger than his own. __ 
He and Orlando the Calabrian 

Cut down with their own hands their last 


assailants, 
And in the Moorish. rear saw themeelves 
victors.— 
Yet unto you, the way was barrier’d still 
By that dense swarm of Meors whe now: 
pursued 
Down towards Chiaramonté and Biscdsi, 
The larger half of his. disordered army,—+ 
Of horses destitute, they hasten’d straight. 
On foot to the Dorillo, and would cross , 9 
The river.—-In a fishing-boat too 
And frail to bear themselves, their 1e3_ 
and armour 
Were borne upon the = and with this, 
— “— them, they by swimming’ 


Toreadt ch the oposite shore. In vain, — 
Wen p sel drawn towards the sea; 


and there 

Beheld hshe hostile fleet !_-The sheltering 
w 

Was ended now ;--they must,on. this side 


land, 
And scatcely had succeeded, ere they saw 
The Moorish army on the share gwait: 
Their capture now was certain oauiiees 

nando __- f 
Distractedly to his companion cried —- 
‘* Almansor seeks the crown of Sicily,— 
And this will Basil for my life resign. 
In ransom, - Let me rather die, ae he 
The living cause of such disgrace ! 

Bas. Truth,—truth ! ll 

By = there is nofiction here—’T was 


lone nde could think so no. 
b 


I see han n graep with desperate hand the 
.. sword 
For my sake he hath died! . 
Man. Nay, the Calabrian 
Allow’d: him not.—He counsell’d. srat a- 


gem 
The enemy | ht by a change of dress 
Be so ri fare te the true prince youll 


Tastee! ad of ‘the pretended, cheaply ran- 
Thus i already stripp’ d,—without de- 
pa alt their garments,” 


But it is in vain, within the ‘pteseri- 
bed limits of this to attempt 
following out either the rar- 





rative, ot the deep-laid » by 
a Manuel acc accounts for his: pre- 
ees, at the court of Syra- 
the end, Ferotlving 
Ge titan a agitation of Enrico, he 
wishes to evade answering the king’s 
- uiries as to the manner of Fernan- 
do's death, ordering, at the same time, 
all his companions with shut helmets 
to retire,;—but one of them, tut S1- 
CILIAN, attended by two others who 
pnen rer ach hold x back, cee 
un by Manuel wu e 
mand. —The ki then sitgieien that 
is necessary for to obtain mi- 
nute information as to Fernando's 
decease, in order to be transmitted to 
Rome, where he hopes to obtain per- 
mission for the ma of his survi- 
ving son with the “‘ Albaneserin.”— 
On this the Sicilian in the 
back utters an involuntary ex- 
clamation of rise, and Enrico, 
struck by his tone of voice, exclaims,— 
Enr. Who spoke there ? 
~ Man.’ (perceiving the Sicilian,) Oh, Al- 
mighty Heaven ! 
‘The Sicilian. (Struggling with his atten- 
dants.) Away! 
a me ‘wean painful agitation) Le- 


“ Bas. % the. Grave ? 
Man. All caution 
Ts now in vain.—Prince, be composed and 
* resolute ! 
Your brother t1vEs—Oh, fearful inter- 
-- lview ! 


He is even now before you !— ~ 
Fernanilo. (Comes forward with his visor 
"> <thrown back.) There ! 
Dar’st thou yet look on him ?— 
Enrico,— Basil, Benv. and Leontio—(to- 
gether.) FERNanDo !— 
_. Fern. [Servssting Sor utterance.) Ser- 


Bas.. (aestering backwards.) Oh, Hea- 
~~ “ven, what have I done !— 
_ Ear. Alive ?— 
And do I live ?T—Oh, my brother !— 
(Falls on eye a neck. ) 
Fern. (Disengaging ence,— 
cer wae ne iF toe "thy grief ?— 
as this 
The frenzy that we tenderly would lead 
By ‘slow degrees unto the truth ?—Oh, 
nature, 
baat yet.in my brain the light of Bea- 


me find the madman onl, ‘on 
Andietine But sil you that the tar he 
were join’d ? 
Bas. (Falls into his 
Se Ee 
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you, 
-And bear 
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Fern... And hers too; father: ?—Kwith 
great suffering ) é 
Ohy Lenora ! | 


Ene. ( Wildly and with fixed staring eyes. ) 
Where am I ?—Light,—light here! Mf My 
brain 


Is dark— 
Benv. ( Aside.) He now is lost—Away !— 
Away—to her !— 
(Hastens to the right wing.) 
Scene VI. 
Others as before. Albana- 
Alb. (behind the scenes.) Fernando! 
Benv. ’Tis too late !— 
Alb. (Entering.) Where is my husband ? 
—’Twas his voice that call’d me.— 
‘¢ HE LIVES,”’has been proclaim’d through 
all the palace !— 
Fern. (Meeting her.) Lenora !— 
Alb. (Falls exhausted into his arms.) My 
Fernando !—Kill me straight— 
Oh, if thou liy’st, grant me the boon of 
death !— 
Fern. (Affectionately.) My wife |= 
’ Emr. (Staring wildly on them, suddenly 
starts.) How then ?—His wife ? 
. Bas. ( Aside.) So—** by a woman 
Of both sons let him be bereft !” 


It is impossible, either by an abstract 
or extracts, to trace out at present the 
varied conflicts which occupy the rest 
of this act, and the whole of the fifth. 
It is already obvious that the death of 
both brothers must ‘take place. Enri- 
co is banished for life to Norway, and 

epares for his departure ; but Fer- 
nando, meanwhile, has determined 
otherwise ; and there is one very power- 
ful scene, in which the latter, having 

y secured the means of his 0 
destruction, * appears on the stag 
pale and almost Fifeless, lntecruptle, 
an interview between Albana and En- 
tico, whom he now beholds with un- 
broken tranquillity. When Albana 
perceives him, she flies from Entico 
to her husband’s assistance. The other 
characters crowd on the stage. Fer- 
nando dies, supported*by Albana. En- 
rico throws himself down by the body, 
where, on coming to himself, he finds 
his brother’s sword, with which, not- 
withstanding every effort to prevent 
him, he es from the palace. 


ye from them.) Wamb- 
hearted crew ! 
Away! Else shall the eagle pounte on 


hee eee Se, Sa 
How 


“Meek, patient st foe; would you that while 


he soars, 





Sis ais Aen Ubi Pada, which So hearta nchvesid to frilude. 
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on the fields with you ? 


Ye fools, 
Knawye ‘not’ that I was aistennghet, and 
would 


Have: or hist, when death alreaily 


pos he heart ? Therefore, let death be 


mine! 
Ye heroes, trembling at the sight of blood, 
Full well ye know and feel what I must do, 
And yet veal not the deed behold. Stay 
~ then! 
From wheresoe’er the inward storm shall 
bear 


The thundercloud, and where that cloud 
_... hath broken, 
It will be unto you announced, 
(Rushes out. _Benvolio and Leontio 
follow him.) 
Bas. (Follows also a few steps) My son! 
My only one! (Sinks exhausted into the 
arms of Onophrius. 
God ! pra Arcs After him, on wings ! 
Disarm and bind him fast ! Onophrius ! 
ere the limbs, and yet the heart so 


trong, 
fe reakey; that even this stroke hath not 
rent it! 
Onoph. Hope still, my liege ! His life 
‘will yet be saved. 
-’ Bas. No, ’tis-even'as he said;' he can- 

’ mot bear it ! 

Retina Pevendatety) 
This, this: was supernatural sacrifice ; 
Divine flames burn’d within an earthly 

shrine,’ 
And _ consume the altar that upheld 


Such lofty deed had deadly con 
But that, d hero, thou o’er 
‘ Onoph. The page! 
(Leontio enters. ) 
* Alb. Woe! woe! 
‘Leont. (With tears) ’Tis done—fallen 
‘ on his sword ! 
His last words, “ Bear me unto him !” 
(Bas. Be then 
His words obey’d. 

(The bedy of Enrico is borne in and 
laid by that of Fernando. Benvo- 
lio enters at the same time, and 
comes with an expression of deep 
sorrow towards Albana, who stands 
motionless. A. silence. ) 

ScENE XI. 
' Others as before. Don Manuel, enters. 
Man. The terrors of the palace 
Told met no more than tenth. Unhappy 


Bas. Ring? Death alone is monarch 
here on earth! 
Cover the bodies with th’ imperial robes, 
(it is\done.) 
Foripatig bare they Niel ‘This wilt thou 


Ere tha, Camastro, son of him whose 


Against unl ‘taised the powers of Hell.” 
Man. My liege, 


uence, 
ook’ dst. 
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Arenpesstheneiee from themes unsearch- 


They do. unman us. 
Bas. Nay, not so. For me, 

I a more by whom or ay a 

‘ £ 

The blows that have o’erwhelm’d me. 
The dark powers 

That from ail mortal eyes remain conceal’d, 

So cunningly their trade and influence ply, 

That when the deed is done, we stand z 
doubt, 

If *twas by them or by ourselves fulfill’d. 

But, if Camastro’s dying words subdued 

The spirits of revenge unto his service, . 

So none me they, like mild-temper’d vassals, 


Obey'd the the mandates of their angry master. 
Truly, both sons are by a woman lost, 
Yet a through hatred. Lovingly they 
e 
In death, triumphant victors o’er the power 
Of earthly and corporeal impulses, } 
Before the now lone Albanceerin! . 
- There are three more , but it 
is needless to translate fi The 
crown of Sicily is transferred to Den 
Manuel—Basil retires to’ his ancestral 
home in Norway, and the Albaneserin 
returns to Italy. 

Our present article is of a different 
character from i its precursors, for Mill- 
ner’s style is now the most —y 

possible to that which he former: 
Ployed. Les Leave out the stage direction 

Albaneserin would in many 

scenes read somewhat like a tragedy 
of Alfieri ! Woods, mountains, old 
baronial castles, formed the scenes of 
Miillner’s former plays, and his elo- 

quence was strengthened by associa- 
tions derived from the pure and uni- 
versally-understood impulses and in- 
fluences of nature: Now, on the con- 
, we have to deal with a plot so 
intricate, that imagination has no long- 
er room to move et wings; and the 
author seems studiously to have avoid- 
ed all imagery which can properly’ be 
called. poetical! It is, moreover, only 

by an Lares translation, or by a refu- 
ciamento vos bn ge oe W fabaes 
eserin can be fairly jud e cae 
Miillner’s next wk a ‘i differ- 
ent class,—that he will ae to mind 
Pi a so deservedly bestowed 
“ Guilt, or the Anniversary,” and 
rete too, that Schiller, in his se- 
verer productions, (after the ‘ rLas- 
tic” system had taken possession of 
his mind,) ‘never Bert i that scene 
of the “ Robbers,” wherein ‘Moor, 
amid wild forest scenery, contemplates 


* “anid ‘apostrophizes the — 
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SIXTY-FIVE SONNETS, WITH PREFATORY REMARKS, &c.* 


. We have no connexion whatever. 
with the enya and were owes * 
Newcastle but once, passing throug: 
it on the top of an exceedingly heavy 
coach, along with about a score of 
other travellers ; nor, should we live 
a thousand years, is it possible we can 
forget that transit. e wonder what 
blockhead first built Newcastle ; for, 
hefore you can get intoand outof it, you 
snaiiamendonatille and ascend an- 
other about as steep as the sides of a 
eoal-pit. Had thecoach been upset that. 
day, instead of the day before, and the 
day after, there would have been no 
end, and indeed no beginning to this 
Magazine. ‘We all clustered as thick- 
ly together on the roof of the vehicle 
—(it was a sort of macvey or fly) as 
the good people of Rome did to see 
great Pompey passing along ;—but we, 
on the contrary, saw nothing but a set 
of gaping inhabitants, who were mo- 
mentarily expecting to see usall brought 
rag th e remarked one pap weg 

@ upon our were 
=a i "From the open an iron 


rails we are confident, was a 
surgeon. However, we kept swinging 


long from side to side, as if the mac- 
vey had been as drunk as an owl, and 
none of the passengers, we have reason 
to.believe, were killed that day.—It 
was.a maiden circuit. 

As we were saying, that constitutes 
our whole personal knowledge of New- 
castle. But since that time we have 

uently seen and heard its name 
mentio 1084 — pester qe thri- 
ving place. We regular Mit- 
chel’s radical Newspaper, notwith- 


standing his childish abuse of us, and 
have a kindness for the man, chi 
on account of some pretty and amiable 
yerses which we have seen from his 
. . Is there not a Literary and Phi- 
hical Society in Newcastle? And 
not debate whether or not 
Don Juan ought to be admitted into 
their immaculate library? And does not 
the inimitable Bewick, whom Words- 
worth calls “ The Genius that dwells 
the Banks of the Tyne,” live in 
Newent? All this is true, and for 


e other a them 
teh penenne cement 
vs there—i. e. Mitchell eX=- 

ing one of the chief) we 


love Ne and wish that its coals 


may burn clear and bright till consu« 
med in the last general conflagration. 
—But, farther,—here is a volume of 
poems written, as we are credibly in- 
formed, by a Newcastle-man—which 
exhibits a vigour and elegance of mind 
rather rare, we suspect, even among 
us modern Athenians, who expect ere- 
long to be talking broad Seotch be- 
low the pillars of the Parthenon,—Mi- 
nerva being, as is well known, the 
tutelary goddess of Scotland, and ha- 
ving late in life married St Andrew, 
and died without issue. 

How we came to know that our au- 
thor is a Newcastle-man, is no busi- 
ness of his, or of our readers. We 
have ways and means of knowing eve- 
ry thing worth knowing. And what 
is more, we have learnt that he is ¢ 

whig. This is most distressing ; 
but there is, we believe, some excuse 
to be found for him in this—that the 
disease is with him hereditary. He 
was unfortunately born a Whig, and 
we must not quarrel with the stars. 
But in taste, talents, and genius, he is 
an absolute Tory, as will be made 
manifest by a few extracts from his 
little, modest, unpresuming volume. 
In a preface of about twenty pages, 
he treats of the poate character of 
the Sonnet, and that with singular 
acuteness and ingenuity. We have 
not lately seen a better piece of prose, 
either in thought or expression, than 
the following disquisition : 

‘¢ The author’s most extended idea ‘ef a 
Sonnet, however, includes no powers of ex- 
pression which the English tongue does not 
emmmently . In endeavouring to ass 
certain its requisites, he ventures to assert, 
that simplicity is not the characteristic 
quality of this species of composition, still 
less that whichis commonly termed smooth- 
ness. The Sonnet, in fact, appears to be 
@ measured and somewhat pompous, but a 
musical and imposing formula for the ex- 
pression of a single or a prominent thought. 
There ‘seems to be no rule in nature to 
limit the.species of thought required. . It 
is indeed observable, that the tender and 
contemplative have been most frequently 
embodied in the sonnet form ; but that the 
satirical, sublime, ludicrous, &c. are equal- 
ly applicable, the body of Italian and Spa- 
nish sonnets, aswell as of our own, will, 
it is presumed, afford sufficient proofs. 
Milton, who made the Italian. sonnet his 
model, has written in all these moods. 

*¢ Tf it bellowed that a Sonnet may, with 
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ingenious and forcible which is brought to 
mere antes sonnets g all those qua+ 
cannot be written seccuestally i in the 


English tongue. 

* The author has not proceeded thus far 
unaware that the strongest, and certainly 
the most tangible part of the objection, is 
made to the compli versification of the 
Sonnet. It is triumphantly observed, that 
the repeated rhymes, which, from the re- 
dundancy: of similar sounds in his lan- 
guage, are convenient to the Italian, are, 
from the converse of oor ge ap 
distressing to the English poet e is 
painted as, distracted with the din of im- 
portunate chimes, awkwardly and vainly 
hnitating the masterly chords of the Italian ; 
and, like him who, in emulation of the sup- 
ple Hindoo, endeavours to keep half a 
dozen halls:at once in the air, now letting 
sense go to catch sound, and now dropping 
sound in the laudable tenacity of meaning. 

‘* This may be ludicrous, but it is ‘not 
conclusive ; and such criticism, it is to be 
, will bear better than 

One of the latest and most 
pn . ‘= Italian an met yo . on 

n e utter inanity of the En 

Tinh ‘Sotineta, which he describes as «Ie 
boured dnd ‘retouched things,” eviden 
not like the Italian, “ strack off in.a heat. 
If this charge means any thing, it must 
mean that the labour of composition is al- 
ways revoltingly apparent in the — 
sonnet. Now laborious composition dees 
not. necessarily shew itself in awkwardness 
or 3 as some of our best specimens 
of easy clear versification are own to 
have been the result of sedulous and un- 
wearied i But, leaving this ob- 
jection, it needs only to refer to the multi- 
tude of English sonnets extant, to shew that 
defective versification, is not more to be 


investi 


found in them than in other ies of com- 
ppriions did, Sead, Seite A Nitde rensth 

tant it should. to Sennet- 
roreeenit to the find. 

py, Pee Sher eg: to each other. 
A little: reflection serve to shew: that 
this is pg! no means difficult. The framers 
ppear to have 


as to arrange one sonnet. oe. . 

bei here to.observe, that 

ts a idsatity of charscter in 
the Stanza and the Sennet: the 
same measured, and rather ostentatious 


, preparation, the same strength and singus 


lar suitability. direction af thongs 
from Seasthtene tndee lndieonn : 
“* That the composition taukn the Sonnietis 
no means at variance with the genius 
structure of his native tongue, the author 
has convinced, at least himself, by the 
foregoing considerations, backed by the ad- 
mirable seattered throughout the 
field of English - What remains to 
be accounted for isthe disrepute into which 
it has fallen in this country, or rather from 
which it has never completely emerged. . 
“In wishhhne’ af tho abjestuf thueeses 
marks, the teader is supposed to have ad+ 
mitted the assumption that the Sonnet has 
not risen, in the seale of poetry of this 
country, to the degree which it has attains 
ed in that of others. The cause of this 
failure may probably be traced to an er- 
roneous general impression of the nature 
of its composition, Of all foreign 
the Italian has, perhaps, been treated most 
unjustly. Mr Capel Lofft, in the preface 
to his: y of Sonnets, enumerates 
many accusations 
the Italian muse ; on these un 
symptoms afte s to have shewn 
themselves most inveterately in het off- 
spring, the Sonnet. The Sonnet has been 


described as necessarily of a 
‘ simple thought.” HA the word single 


Less adedydifnighihimnguie it ecoette 
saving the reader of Sonnets from a good 
deal of common-place. The expression, 
which was intended to be a mere assertion 
of unity, may be too conveniently construed 
into a denial of all “point,” and. conse- 
quently of all simile, com of an- 
tithesis. In the present unavoidable dearth 


an the unfortunate prac- 


gerous maxim 
i from such a theory, has net 





wince Soanettn fe 


me read. 


Sion afi 


question, 
Or 

> is to be pre- 
is. beautiful, 


but which isalready known will more 
than that which is somewhat ess so, but 


Portuguese. 
ought to be shut with a 
have been well convin 


of the 


its con som Ww 
Thin gs ince “Bk nade 
ive on tended tow ‘Unable to ob- 
tain a sufficiency ple originality; 
have.too oftén, in their fear of zo Fhontd 
either contented themselves with «simple 
common-place, or else endeavoured to dis- 
guise it under unintelligible mystery. To 
artificial value they have preferred even no 
value at all: and, when we expecta Juno, 
we are sometimes deceived with a cloud, 
and sometimes-insulted with a drab. The 
sum of ‘consequences is, that the bulk of 
English sonnets, compared with an onal 
quantity of other. short composition, con- 
tains probably about as much less origin. 
al‘ thinking as it ought to contain ‘inore. 
Elegiac, pastoral, and- amatory Sonnets, 
innumerable, have been written with ne- 
glect, or in contempt.of that originality of 
idea..which by their writers would -have 
been admitted to impart merit to an-elegy, 
a pastoral, or a madrigal. That compa- 
rative failure and disrepute should fellow 
this "inconsistency is not surprising, nor 
oo a we fine specimens of Sonnet to be 
‘ound. scattered throughout the works of 
mt. poets should have been insufficient to 
rescue the species from contempt. That 
even those specimens, excellent as many 
of them are, partake in the ill consequences 
of the prejudice they have failed to remove, 
and are-the least read of the works of their 
respective authors, is as little to be won- 
deted at.” 
Let us new see -how he who ince 
= ly well what Sonnets ought 
, writes them—for theory and 
prectite are very difftrent. - We have 
no-hesitation in saying, that, next to 
Wordsworth and Bowles, this anon 
mous poet, for.he is a poet, is 
best writer of Sonnets in our day. Are 
not_thathirteen following Sonnets, ta- 
ken at random -here and there, all 
very beautiful, and all very different, 
— both great and various pow- 
ers! ~ 


IL. 
‘Son of tlie earth, whatever thy. Aegtee, 
Placed in re a 
ber yen Se hea 
vahatis's as the 


matndelendearie ly 


gt ket the thought 


How ‘nia ts Wreath Gitte ENGR ves endian: 


‘ pee ee the founder's name 


Or seul 3, Oft, is before the fanie - 


Of what he builded,) sooner stoop to 


. Whence onee, perehanee, = nation’s wisdom 


= 


. came, 
™ or where undyi oe to 


Upon the tripod of rhyme ! 





seein 
In varied gt Ly opm tem pon 3 ’ 
And this was Melody.—Her owlndgs “ 

she 


nd, more to finis' her powers 
penta aay rh gar ~X 


Ac they tine eek the lie, 
ey, c on 
"To her white forms of undeck’d loveliness. 
' XXXIIL 

Days of my.childhood, when, where wild-flow’rs. 
Soun aense I've stray'd till twilight gloom'’d 
When I recall my long since pleasures, then 
HS pay a aa ; mas aw mg ; 
ine eyes misty r 

To think that kes dress they've one j—2 


y 
And sigh for bliss that never ean return,— 
So loved when lost—and so un) when ! 


I wi fetain the weakness of the child 
é ithout simpleness ; moments are 
As wayward, and as ieee. aod as wild, 
—But.oh ! not innocent, nor void-of care. 


Thie silent, awful cave, how dimly grand } 


Surely the m Ocean here has led 
Suume’! seit beloved, and, all to please her, 


plann’d ; 
To hide his secret joys ; perhaps her 
‘Thaw cin pan ieion dn canine, ta tears, 
Nor could the wind codon Ly a mepey ; 
how jealbus of his bride adored 
Vex't‘Ocean, pale with foamy ire, appears ! 
Vain his alarms; she shall not change her lord - 
Somestems amidst chiefs that tower For one still fickler to increase her fears. 
wor! . 
Sone Rowerk Ot jop and tee aie seldom ound * XXXVIL’ - 
At the stern feet of knowledge prof power. Her heart broke not ; but had it for her weal * 
£0 ; *Twere best. She breathes, and so do they who 


Gira evigah . 
in thy bosom place some mountain flower, a 
eves rr per ne Tranced in Obliviousness ; piarmacy 


a” r. 
TD gabe ee er > 





Cp io 


} iis Was a 


ap: “HAP 


Now bs gone, we waken from thé sleep, 
BAWe hsew Mint not ul carting te dope 


The last forty pages of this little 
Volume dre filled with anacreontiques, 
-dongs,and elegics—all of them. ele- 

and not a few exceedingly pe- 
thetic...We never saw a-single copy 
a this:book except our own ;;and we 
suppose it not at all. known. 

Tt. will gratify us if we are the means 
of drawing it forth from its obscurity, 


and. are,.-if,,omn-ngtice should 
eal nth of ne before 
the public again in a - 


preat en an 
i are rich] Pe rate Grey 
ge bespeaks the scholar ;;and per- 
we owe, him. some apology for 
ight and frivolous tone ot the ar- 
ticle in which we have introduced him 
to our F But in some. .of, his 
Sonnets and little poems, he himself 
shews..a. lively and, merry vein ; and 
happening to be in our absurd mood 
when we;;took .up his‘ Sixty-five 
Sonnets,” we haye written absurdly, 
which, in the present state of criticism, 
is excusable——for ‘‘ pale cant and fat 
humbug” infest, all our. periodicals, 
and. better;surely sincere mirth. than 
affected wisdom. So, sweet Sonnetteer, 
for the present, euge: et vale. 


; 





eas THE ENCHANTER FAUSTUS AND-QUEEM EBLIZABETH. 
Anecdote extracted from the Doctor's unpublished Memoirs. 
“ I do not say it is possible—I only sayit is true.” 


_ Elizabeth was a wonderful princess 
grandeur of aa ngs 


but-she was as, enyious.as a de- 


ith "else 


ject to equal ber. 


into her cabinet at the close of the 
ceremony, and sent for the Doctor. 
After having gazed at herself in all the. 
mirrors in the room, and seeming very 
well pleased with their reflection, —for 
hier roses and ‘lilies were ‘a8 good “as 
gold could buy—her petticoat high 
enough to shew her ankle, and’ her 
frill low to expose her bosom,—she 
sat down ¢n, attitude, in her great 
chair, It was thus the Enchanter 
Faustus found her. He was the most 
adroit. ¢gourtier-that you could ,find, 
though you searched the world over. 
For,.though. there are good reasons 
why a courtier may not be a conjuror, 
there aré hone why 4 conjuror ma 

not be a courtier ; and Faustus,. bot 

in_ope—knowing the Queen’s foible 
as to her imaginary beauty—took care 
not'to let slip so‘ fine an opportunity 
of paying his court. He was wonder- 
8 understruck, at stich 4 blaze 
of. perfection... Elizabeth knew how 


to appreciate the moment of sur- 


ise, She,drew a ificent..rub 
FS thee ai 


without’ itisking difficulties abbut’ it, 


drew on his. 


"¥en it i passable for a 
e, 


Queen,” said: smiling. ‘On this 
he wished himself at thé devil, (his 
old résting-place,) if, not alone that 
ad. ever seen, either queen or sub- 


“™ Oh, Kaustys, my fbichil” vépfied 





lee agit end 


Sead cae mt 


wv a weer; t AMistl eile 


vt Taare “the: piroof,” yetbereiéa ‘the 
. Tf your Majesty will’ im 
ik, ahd ‘they are here.” 

; mates, of ‘cotitse, “never expecta 
to be takeri at his'word ; ‘but whether 
Elizabeth wished ‘to see’if magic cowld 

the mirdtle, rtd ‘satisfy’ a 
cutidsity that” had often’ tormented 
hér,' she expressed herself amazin 
pleased “at the idea, and begged it 
iat be immediately realised: ' 
tistus then’ her Majesty 
¥ pass into a little gallery néar ‘the 
uuerk t, while he went for ‘his book, 
‘and his large black mantle. ° 
“Alt this was ‘doné nearly ‘as soon as 
\ said.’ "Phere was a ‘door at’ each end of 
the gallery, and it’ way decided’ that 
the ‘beauties should ‘come in: at one, 
and go out at the’ other,’ so that the’ 

Queen might have # fair view of thems 

Only two of the courtiers were-admit~ 

ted to this exhibition ; these were the 

Fail of Essex and Sir Philip aoe 

Her Maj Pe was seated in'the 
‘with: the Earl and 
the ‘Knight to the right’and 

left ‘of ‘ther chair.’ é erichanter did 

to trace round them and 

in inysterious cir- 

clea ‘an all the grimaces and conitor- 
teat of the time. “He then drew‘an- 
her opposite ‘to -it; within which he 

took his’ Se station, ‘ins a space 


hould be Top ‘the ‘stage ; ory 
t - pays seed frightened,’ let 


on wis neédless ; 
Giicert feared riéither an- 

‘now thé Doctor 

¢ of” antiquity she 


first ‘see, 
“ rn follow ake obdep'be wae the 
answered, <‘ they should” cdrrimenee 
with He HEeLen.” ‘" 

The" ‘magician, with’ a cata 


ce, pow exclaimed, Sit 
beve oh 


s heart beat’ quick.” “The 
Essex turriéd pale. As to. the 
Queen, to the slightest emotion’ was 


‘soon chaietheeicda some mut< 
tre nentatons and’ strange evolu- 
were the of the 


ita 


: hdbited? ‘@la'Gr 


‘ recting himself. - 


‘rather:” =" } 


Ze 
mh & voite of int <tetinpsesl 


ibe 4 wnide e Bay es 


_ Acctistomed | to. 

than to becommanded, the fair Her 
len lingeréd;to-the last possible}mo- 
ment ; but when the last momentcamej 
so did she, and ‘so suddenly, thet ne 
one knew how she got there. She-was 
— ‘hairorna- 

a superb -aig+ 
rette. The figure passed slowly -on- 
pe rt ene an rpms 4m | 
opposite ‘Quéen, as; i to gratify 
curiosity, took’ leave of her with awia+ 
licious smile, and —— » She had 


pect Are when her Majes- 
What! that-the fair 
Helen! I don't pique myself on beau, 


ty, but akg if I would change 
faces with 
*T told -~ “Majesty how it would 
be,” remar! enchanter ; §*: and 
yet therewhe is ‘as she was'im her best 
i dahbiueswe in 
rwtaels ‘however, very fine eyes,” 
one Yes, eal ay 
ae. Yes," are 
large, “dark; a 
all, what do:they say?” ndded hey eo 
« Nothing,” the fuvoerian., 
virneie aged cored af ch did 
tra oy! 
not * think Helen's tint: a Ohina- 
white, 9.8 OO ve & f Pans 
* Ching!” ' ered the Earl; * Delf 
. y Pe . 
“ Perhaps,” seonitindedt the Qheen, 
¢¢ #¢ -was' the fashion of ‘het time; but 
you nmust confess that such turned-in 
toes would Have been endured in 
no’ other woman. °:E don't dishike her 
peed ee 
ng’ it! ‘again, ° r 
ese. nt eee Sy ‘hoops. ~~ 
Nee el traits 
«#0, a8 ‘to ‘the dress,” chithed in 
the fi let it itis Well 
en hich is’ more ee Ler 
said Or thie eahee?™ beg aL: 
“A Géndlusion, in which Sidneyheart- 
« © Paris, fatal was the hour, 
When» yictim. to the bling ee 
Tih rand om 2 


Web te for Wettig, bats WARE 


ae 








venta ai not wai abies 
twee’ netted hot dliese to 
Reese who had woo salle 


fealty hie bd tte atte 
ly once to the north, he uttered, vciee 
eee emesis in-Hebrewu~ ’ ! 
Matiatnne, conie'!’ 
, h thou si cat Sar sia) 
spirit !\Teave thy tomb {' 
Let the splendours round thee Play, 
‘ Silken robe-and diamond stone, 
Such as, on thy ‘bridal-day, it 
Blash'dfeom. proud Judea‘e thsone.”” 
Searcely had he concluded, »when 
thie’ spotise’ of. Herod! niade Her appear- 
‘anee, ond advanced into ‘the 


; she’ 


to the’ ity E eth. 

oe the hed ar tee the Queen, be- 
e had w ppeared—"* isit 

A that Mariamne: was ‘such’ a 

‘that ?—such a ‘tall, uth, to 


et shor te 


‘Phe “Queen ‘having’ approved ‘of 
Essex’s decision—on her own part, 
eondemined'the’Princess for ber aver- 
sion to her. which, though. the 
world all ‘to have been caused: by 
his being: the cut+throat of. hamid. 
mily, ‘she saw nothing to justify, what- 
ever a husband might be, A wife _ 
a ‘wife ;: and Herod had done 
right in saptnis 9ft-Ahe Lend the 
offenders, - «01: 

Faustus, » who affectetl; univeteal 


» Eee assured her Maj that 
all the historians were in tae that 
point; for he -had had it himself from 
a.living witness, that the true cause.of 
Herod's vengeance was his spiteful. old 
maid of’ a .sister--Salome’s overhear- 
ing; Mariamme—one day at prayers— 
pes of Heaven to rid her of hen eerie 
less husband. 


After a eg of. thought, the 
Queen, with: the same. indifference 
with which she would have called for 
her waiting-~-maid—desired to see Cleo» 
patra.;for the Egyptian queen not ha- 
ving been quite as comme il faut as the 
British, the latter treated, her accord- 
ingly. "Phe beautiful Cleopatra quick- 
ly made her appearance at the extre+ 
mity of the gallery,-and Elizabeth 
expected -that. this apparition ‘would 
fully make up for the isappointment 
whieh the ‘others had. occasioned. 
Seareely had she-entered, when. the 
air was loaded with the rich perfumes 
of ‘Arabia. ~ 

an bosom (that had been. melting 

was as day,—a loop 
of diamonds. and rubies gathered the 
as much above the left knee, 
asit might.as well have been below it, 
—and a woven wind of transparent 
ze,. softened the figure which it 

lid not. conceal. 

In this gay and gallant costume, the 
mistress'of Antony glided through the 
S Bead making a similar pause as. the 
others. No sooner was her back turn- 
ed, than: the. courtiers. began. to tear 
se oh agp and frippery to pieces,—the 

naling Osh, like onc possessed, 
= paper to burn under her nose, to 
drive away the vapours occasioned by 
the with which the mummy wes 
the filled,--declared ‘her insupportable.in 
every. sense, and far beneath even the 
wife of Herod, or the daughter of Le- 





her. 

Arr -forced ire mich : 
were. to join 
imvthese ‘sareasms, ‘which the frail 

‘excited~in. peeuliar severity. 


3 bGuch @ socked’ nose! seid: the 


e 72 Thotale 

+4 Such impertinent eyes” said Ese 
gex.2 , iff 
“Sydney, inaddition to her other: de- 
feets, found out that she:had too much 

stomach — err wmicd 
Say’ as you: ” rebarn- 
ol enna tae she «is, however, 
who:led:the Master of. the World in 
lier chains... But, Madam;” added he, 
turning to the Queen, “‘ as these far- 

famed foreign beauties are not to your 
peer why go a a our own ene: 
always pro- 
Seek eobtonmdete ery tar 
—as we may even at this moment per- 
ceive—will furnish an:object perkaps 
worthy of your attention in the fair 
Rosamond.’ . Now Faustus had: heard 
that ‘the Queen fancied herself. to re 
semble the fair Rosamond.; and. :no 
sooner was the name mentioned, than 
she was all impatience to see her»: 
“ There 'is'a secret inatinct in this 


90 Yr 


impatience,” observed the Doctor, craf- 


tily ; “ for, according to. tradition, the 
fair Rosamond “ nt — blance 
to your Ma: of course, in 
an foferior style.” om age,” 

« Let aly t us judge, 
plied the Queen, hastily, “‘ but from 
the moment she appears, Sir Sydney, 
tte that you rire rake mi- 

, that we may have her descri 

" ip'ahe is worth it.” This .or- 
der being given, and some little con- 
juration made, as Rosamond was only 
a short distance from London, she 
made her ap ce in a second. Even 
at the door, her beauty charmed every 
one, but as she advanced, she enchant- 
ed'them ; and when she ‘stopped to be 
gazed at, “the admiration of the com- 
pany, with difficulty restrained to signs 

looks, exhibited their high appro- 

bation-of the taste eo peey, a nd 

could exceed simplicity o 
p,m Rid in’ ‘that simplicity 
she effaced the of da 
least, to the 
before therm a long time. 
than the others had 


5 odd 3 


the Queen, “< wh 
creature ! I malin, Wher thing,,a0 
charming in at a figure ! 
what aes , without. affectation | 
without yey and 
ne said that, I. = 3 Oe, 
lord.of Beasts whest 
lord thought, would Sn 
did; I would so eaten 9 
my avable =e 
ete < "But a the tof 
pe 
in, ——— be, ad 


Majesty. 
the. - 

rose petticoat, andi pink 

lf, would , not, pa ds are 
be one hg rato on 


ingdoms.” 

During all this flattery, with which 
the favourite charmed the ears of the 
good Queen, the poet Sydney, pencil 
in hand, was oketching the vision of 


the fair ” Rosamond. 
Her -.Majesty. then commanded it 
she heard 


should be read, .and when 
it, pronounced it very clever ;-but as 
it, was areal . sn 2 ga not, one of 
those bern -before, and, was. writ- 
- fora ey: audience, as a, al 
ure is or a cular li 
we nek but ad a the E. 
ted author, not to draw his lines from 
the venerable antiquity in vhich they 
rest, even if. we, the MS 3 
but we have not—which at once i 
nishes the business. 

After the reading, they deliberated 
on the next that should succeed Rosa- 
mond,—the enchanter, still of 
that they meed not leave England 
bmg beauty was the object in ques- 

posed the famous Countess 
of ‘Seltabury—who gave rise to the 
institution of the garter—the idea was 
ap ty of by the Queen, a parti- 

cularly to the courtiers, as 

they 1% see if the cause were 
warty af tis pte, z. e. the leg of 
the garter ; but her majesty declared 
that she should | rly like a se- 
cond sight 6f her lovely resemblance, 
the fair Rosamond. ‘The doctor vowed 
that the affair was next to, impracti- 
-eable in the order of conjtitation,—the 
recall of'a phantom not ding on 
the powers submitted to the first-en- 
chantments, But the more he declared 


against it, the more the Queen insisted, 





until"he was obliged, at” 4 

Sele seeeaae 

Rosamond ; nveld unas esteneaes 
' the wey i whic she had en 


and that they 


[Asap 
“The Bestor win» cold-eweat; and! 
he dried himeelt, the Queen;who~ 
monghe her fair: visitant a ‘thousand: 
times the fairer for the additional dif« 
fieulty in procuring this second sight, 
for orice let her pradence sleep; and, 
iw a transport of enthusiasm, stepping 
out of her citcle with open arms, etied 
out, ** My’ dear likeness!” No sdoner. 
was’ the word out, than’ a violent clap 
of thunder shook ‘the whole palace 5/4 
black — fillett the ,and-a 
train of little fantastic lightnings, ser! 
neal to the right and left in’ the 
zled eyes of the company. »* 
When ben obscurity was a little ie 
SR sipuieds:€ ‘saw the magician,’ with 
his four ‘in air, foaming like a 
wild boar,—his cap here; his wig —_ t 
in short; by‘ no means an object of 
either the' sublime or beautiful. “But 


‘last though he-came “off the aaa 


erful of his spells—what 

ust remain for ever 4 mys- 

pret for eertain reasons’; 'but~he 

up by three times summen- 

‘with a sonorous voice,“ Rosa- 

1 Rosamond! Rosamond !" At 

Dae ect tse slate ete, the grand her 
a tempest, an it 

scended the lovely Rosamond into the 

middle of the room. 


one” in ‘the adventare re wt ey 
clear, ‘except ‘Resamond. ¢ light- | 
ning burned away my Lord of Essex's 
right ‘brow ; Sir Sydney lost the: left - 
moustachio ; her Majesty's head-dress 
— villainously of the sulphur, ‘and: 
oop“ petticoat was so piickered up 
wath. the hdicoorehing, that it was ordén 
ed ‘to be preserved among 
draperies, as a warning, to to all mee ‘of 
honour to come, against pasate: 6 





,t 


Toes  seercH or THE PROCESS OF FRESCO PAINTING. * 


alt, all therapies ws of ean oma 
be aie te Soon is ‘emo ae most mas- 
terly.and. beautiful; for by it ree be 
ina. si 
than, effected dpe Samal ae by 
en oh method. oS as.mouich..j 
the pad ni 
pa aay i vecchi moderni - 
pe it at.an early, periai. It is done 
working upon the fresh mortar, so 
be oh hatever is commenced must be 
continued and completed on the same 
day; because, by ying it ever so 
little, the mortar Pian a slight exter- 
nal crust, upon which mouldy spots 
are thrown out to the destruction of 
the work. The wall upon which the 
peneer, is employed requires to be 
ee and the colours 
an gy ue not of a mineral, 
nature, and the white of burnt tibur- 


tine. No style of art demands so re~ 
solute and swift a hand, or such a 


ealoulating. ane fificalt judgment ; 
because, Ww. the pay continues 
soft.and, bam the colours exhibit an 
onpearener entirely different from that 
ich they present. when it is dry. 
Perfection. in this branch of art, is of 
most. rare and difficult attainment, and 
requires an extraordinary degree of 
practice; for many of our painters 
who have succeeded wonderfully in 
oil and tempered colours, have almost ° 
onreny failed in Fresco, It is the most 
manly the boldest, and most durable 
of all the modes of painting ; and if 
preserved from violent accidents, and 
the inclemencies of the weather, so far 
from decaying through the mere lapse 
of time, it seems thereby to gain a 
continued increase of pasts and 
beauty. It becomes clearer b 
sure to the air, defends itself ‘fan 
water, and even withstands the effects 
of strong percussion. But especial care 
moust be taken to avoid retouching 





* From the Italian of Georgio Vasari, a cotemporary of the great Fresco Painters. 





tempering mixtures, 
ides. that they prevent the 
= cement from: exhibiting its ac- 
ystomed. clearness, the colours are 
by eeemcting, and in a 
¢. space time’ become almost 
tirely Weck. wate those who 
work excel in fresep pain must 
boldly while te pls ie fresh, 
ut any: retouching a ecco, 

hw er it isdry.; vhiah, 
being a weak and wn-artist-like thing 
in itself, renders, the paintings worth. 

less and perishable... : 

It is customary with: artists before 
beginning a fresco: pes: to, make 
accurate, drawings of the subject upon 
strong card or pasteboard, which are 
called cartoons ; and when the work 


or piece of the, 

and jits.qu 

poe whch pelea fame cadn- 
advanees from day to day, and. is able 
* otoll fas figuece eich the relative position 


wit Y Without fiat tt creek 
The ating in nes are’ also sig, 
by, tracing cartoon with . 


belnfed iron, instrament, mnie leaves 


 corseapanding, trace, beneath on the 
moist plaster, and the pasteboard be- 


ing then removed, the work of colour- 
ing is immediately commenced, and, to 
a certain extent completed at a heat. 
Soniiee same method ‘of tracing: is used 

‘somie’ of our ‘painters or wood’ and 

ofily “the “tattoons “are never 
ut ott’ in’ outline, But’ of 


énitiré portions or’ ‘divisions, which h ‘ate 
back 


on the back with chiarcoal ‘or 
powder, and ‘beitig: traced in 
front’ with: at iron instrument, ‘the 


Tonk Mater Ne cones at oor 


"oil panes never have recourse to this 


Ee ian which, however, is reckoned 

nsable in. fresco painting. He 
who hit upon this fovontion shewed 
an ingenious fancy, for in these pre- 
vious cartoons. the artist is enabled to 


of the effect of the whole toge- 
Shea to alter and amend at 


hv ts tod seroma. I ma’ 
add, that the azure colours aré d 


‘ed with gum-or glue, because ‘the’ yel 


‘Tow tone of ‘the has 2 jae to 
‘turn ther green. 








Works Preparing for Publication. 
.. WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
- LONDON. 


he Poetical and Miscellaneous Works 
of Alexander Pope, including the Notes of 
Warburton, Warton, and various Com- 
mentators, with a new Life of the Author, 
apd Anhatatioes. By Mr Roscoe of Li- 


v 

"De Res ttorarte is now completed with 
the termination of the 3d volume, _— 
‘a Supplement, containing a fuller Index, 
i a few Addenda et Corrigenda, should 
hereafter be deemed necessary. It is a Bib- 
ete and Critical Miscellany. Its 
is Italian literature.;, and the 

late, Hiner of Italy of the middle ages, 
‘Pontanus, Titus, and Hercules 

Shemp att Bape 


talian poetry is v 
geht man Ak 
it ok te have esca- 
the researches even of the best Italian 
But French literature and 


nearly 250 articles. The 
impression is confined to 75 copies, of which 
only a portion has been sent to England 
{to eer "Tigh het) The first vol 
ted at Naples in Sept-—Dec. 1890 
e, Jan.—March, 
the ‘a at Geneva, May,: 1621_Apel, 
1822... The third volume exceeds in size 
born mass oe having G00 Pages and up- 


The Odyssey of. omety transsted into 


-English. as literally-as.theidiomsof. I 
the Greck and i 


‘with explanatory . by-a Member of 
a 
thn, Unizgeshty of Onfend, oil conmagpere 
Angunet, Sum 
ue, oom —~ 


-Gems. from the Antiq 
, author of ** Seleet 
: ical. TH 7 
By the Rev. G. Croly, A.M. Author of 


Cataline, &c. 

Sir Brydges has printed at Ge- 
neva, @. s Volume of Criticism 
spalbapumen called The Anti-Critic, of 


which the impression is confined to 75 co- 


| Fourth: Volume: of the: Lucubedtiona 
of the Hermit in the Country. 


Signor Santagnello, author of Diego di 
Villamora, has published an Italian ro- 
mance in his native language, entitled La 
Zingaro. 

Mr John Hunt will shortly publish 
“ The Vision of Judgment,”’ by Guevedo 
Redivivus, suggested by the composition 
of Mr Southey; so entitled. We.under- 
stand this production is from the pen of 
Lord. Byron. 

Mr Francis Faber, who has passed sheen 
summers and two winters in Iceland, du- 
ring which he travelled over that, remark- 
ably.mountainous country, with.a view. to 
the study of Zoology, and especially of Or- 
nithology, and who returned to Denmark 
last autumn, has sent a large collection of 
birds and their eggs to the Royal Zoologi- 
cal Museum of Copenhagen, has just pub- 
lished a iminary view of his discove~ 
ries, under the title of “* Prodromus of Ice. 
landic Ornithology.”’.. . 

A learned Jewish Merchant of ‘erage 
of the name of Napa Heparin 

a History Native Coun 
(Poland) ir from the best authorities, i a 


Danger Lan 

_ The Rev. fT. England of Cork, edi- 

tor of the Letters of the Abbe Edgeworth, 

ae., & pe ing for the press a very: inte. 
i eof the celebrated Father 

O"Leary.” 

- Lord Bysinbas i in the poses a new-Tra- 
gedy, in five acts, entitled Werner, or the 

Toheritance-. We are also threatened: with 
another ** Mystery.” 

The concluding partof Lanages’ Decos 
rative Painting, with upwards of twenty 

original plates, will, it is expected, be 
ready for delivery in the course of the pre- 
sent month. 

“ English Melodies,” selected from the 

original Scores, and ‘early printed copies in 
the library of William Kitchener, M.D. 
is stated to be in the press. 

Military Memoirs of the Great Civil 
War, by John Gwynne, being an Account 
of the Earl of Glencairn’s Expedition, as 
General of His: Majesty's Forces in the 
Hi of Scotland, in the years 1653 

1654. By a Person who was Eye and 
Ear Witness to every Transaction. With 
an Appendix. One Volume 4to. 

The School for Mothers, or the Politics 
of a Vi a Novel. 3 vols..12mo. 

Moral rs; a Poem, by the Rev. J. 
Jones, is announced. 

Mr Wilson, teacher of dancing, and 
author of several’ works on , has in 
press the Danciad, or Dancer's Monitor, 
being a descriptive sketch in verse of the 
different styles and methods of dancing qua~ 
drilles, marae a 





a new edi- 

improvements, of 

and Practical Treatise on the 
Culture of the Carnation, 
a lye, Ranunculus, 


Political 1 Life of George IV. 
‘A y on the Maccabees. 
Poems by the Rev. Thomas Cherry, late 
Head-Master of Merchant ‘Tailors’ School, 
ina + ry volume, edited by 


“in Septem will be published, 
The eis Dunaimere, and Lost and 
Won, Two Kral he ig Mavia Roche, 

, of the Abbey,” 


Memoirs of the Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. By Miss Benger, en eet 
moirs of Mrs Pay hy 
re, on the 
ncyelopestia of 
é Bvo. 
Society of 
Bombay, Voliime TI. 4to., with numer- 
ous plates. 
A New Translation of the Minor No- 
véls of Cervantes.” 
“Barty in October will be published, in 
one volume Bvo., with a new Map of the 
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County, a second oer of the T; 

of Yorkshire, whos. 
siderable Additions and Improvements ; 
particularly in pointing out Names of 
the pMelgen in P23 Pon: nape 


Srentin: van ot 
the value Pete, Ee rs ely 
value as returned to Parliament in | 


for the purpose of entation. It will 
also contain a ma Ree ae Matter, 
with authorities. With other (o. mee 


mation, Kh bing 
In eee rile be 
lished, in nave 


Edition » Pa, Pataph 


EDINBURGH. 


A Translation of Legendre’s Elements 
of Geometry is in the press, and will be 
in a few weeks. It-will be edited 
by Dr Brewster, under the sanction of M. 
Le Chevalier Legendre, who has commu- 
nieated several important additions. The 
diagrams. are engraven on wood, so as to 
accompany the propositions, a great supe- 
rierity over the original work, where they 
fo RNR pang BT panporemeec 
book. 


Jacob’; or Patriarchal Piety. A Series 
CS 
Edinburgh, in the year 1822. By the 
Sontnowad Greig, A. M. Oxon. Svo. 
«An on Faith: By Thomas Exs- 
kine, Esq. advocate. Author of ** Remarks 


Se 
blic, in Britain 
Fine. The dest edition waa 


on the Internal Evidence of Christianity.” dinem 
12me. : 


Bibliotheca. Biblia ;-a Select Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the most important Bri- 
tish and Foreign Works in Biblical. Lite- 
tature ; with brief Notices of the Authors, 
and’ Remarks on: the Books. By the Rev. 
Weapeulily-will be blished, b Subscrip- 

pu y 
tion, in one vol. 8vo. Sermons by the Rev. 


OL. x 


of November. A gentleman of undoubted 
has undertaken to correct the 





Monthly List of New Publications. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——=— 


LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


alia Nag soa pee ree 


ca Des Dy Bir Walter 


mpg en 
Tracts on Vaults and Bridges ; contain- 
ing on the various forms of 
Vaults, on the 


down and rebuilding 
London Bridge, on the Principles of 
3 illustrated by extensive vancigles 
Also, containing the principles 
of Pendant Bridges, with reference to the 
» applied to the Menai Bridge, 

and a theoretical In of the 


lishment for Field Instruction, Royal En- 
gineer Department. 
; “ BIOGRAPHY. 

Select Female Biography ; comprising 
‘Memoirs of eminent British Ladies, deri- 
ved from: and. other authentic 

“12mo. 4s. 64. 
~ BOTANY: a have § 
‘Natural A 

ts, 0b die vilations to andh 
‘other, as out by Jussieu, De Can- 
Brown, &c.; including those culti- 
‘vated for use; ‘with their Characters, Dif- 
ymes, Places of Growth, 
ering, aay teed Sketch of their 

with an Introduction to Botany, in 


Gray, Lecturer on Botany, 
‘the Materia Medica, &c. In two very 
-large volumes 8vo. with twenty-one Plates. 
we plates coloured, £2, 


‘Paris and Leander to Hero; from the 


“By the Rev. W. J: Aislabie, Rector of 
; and late' of | Pembroke . Hall, 
be | " 7 ’ t 
on the Institutions, Government, 
and: of the ‘States of Ancient 


ote 


"Greece. David Hill, D..D. 
whos es = 


Children ; 


CONCHOLOGY. 

A New and Classical Arrangement of 
the Bivalve Shells of the British Islands. 
By W. Turton, M.D. 4to. with 20 plates, 
drawn and ¢oloured from original: speci- 
mens in the author’s cabinet. £4. 

EDUCATION. 

Saggio del Teatro Italiano Moderno ; 
ossia Commedie e Tragedie Scelte de me}- 
liori Scrittori recenti; con versioni delli 
idiomi per le Commedie, ed illustrazioni 
storiche alle T ie di Giambaittista Ro- 
landi. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. boards. 

An Easy Course of Domestic Educa- 
tion ; comprising a Series of Elementary 
‘Freatises on the various Branches of Ju- 
venile Instruction ; together with Advice 
to Parents and Tutors, for conducting the 
Education of Children. By William Jil- 
lard Hort. 22 vols. in a case. £3, 13s. 6d. 

The Mother’s French Catechism for her 
those: things most 
necessary to be known at an early age; 
illustrated by 100 engravings. By Madame 
Dacier. 1s. Goo 1s. 6d. bound. 

The French Primer, &c. ; containing a 
copious Voca of Familiar Words 
and Phrases; with 250 engravings. By 
Madara Dacier. Is. 6d. 

First. Elements of the Theory of Series 
and Differences ; being an Attempt tocom- 
bine into one harmonious Whole, resting 
-upon the simple basis of Addition and 
Subtraction, the several Theorems taught 
in this im branch of Mathematical 
Science by-Paseal, Newton, Taylor, De 
Moivre, ge, and others, 4to.. 18s. 

An Abridgement of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, :in a 
Series of .Letters from a Father to his 
Daughter; chiefly intended for the Use 
and peaheamens of Female Education. 
By a Barrister-at-Law, F..R. F..A. and 
F. L. 8. 1 vol.-12mo. 5s. boards. 

The British Constitution, or an Epitome 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries.on the Laws 
of England, for the use of Schools. By 
Vincent Wanostrocht, L. L. D. Alfred 
House Academy, Camberwell. 12mo. 

Examinatory Questions in Arithmetic, 
Geography, Latin Grammar, English 
‘Grammar, and the History of England. 
By the Rev: H. € €. O’Donnoghue, A. M. 
2s. 


A Key to the above,’ for the Use of Pa- 


- rents and ‘Teachers: 2s.. 6d. 


A New System of Arithmetic, on a 
Plan entirely ¢\ calculated’ to 


Original ; 
—s Labour| of the-Tutor very 
. y, and facilitate the progress of 


the Pupil. By J. Walker. 
FINE ARTS. 
‘Six Views of Chudleigh in Devonshire, 





1922.") 


beautifully engraved by G. Hollis, after 
Drawings by H.de Cort, in the possession 
of Sir R. C. cao Bart. These ibe 
icularly interesting, as, since the 
pom were made, the town of Chud- 
leigh has been: destroyed by fire, in 1807. 

oo 4to. 15s. folio, £1, 1s. 

; Visitation of Middlesex, begun in 
the year 1663, 7 A William Ryley, Esq. 
Lancaster, and Dethick, Rouge 
Croix Marshals = Deputies to Sir Ed- 
ward Bysshe, Knight, Clarencieux King 
of Arms.’ Folio, £1, 11s. 6d. 

A Series of 257 “Effective Engravings. 
after the Great Masters, to illustrate the 
Holy Bible. 8vo. With the Apocrypha, 
4s.'3 without the A ha, oat subjects, 
5s. 6d.; and 12mo: 5s.; 24mo. 169 sub- 
j 4s. 6d. 5 96 subjects for 12mo. Tes- 
taments, 2s. ; 49 subjects for 12mo. Pray- 
ers, 2s.; 73-subjects for 24mo. 2s.; 65 
subjects for 32mo... Prayers, Is. 6d. | Sets 
beautifully coloured, at treble the above 
prices, and on: India: paper, at the same. 

Britannia Delineata. Part 11. Imperial 


folio. 
Les Costumes Francaises de 1200 4 
1715. I2mo..21s. 
-Delineations of the Costume of the Spa- 
niards. 4to. £2; 12s. 6d. 
A Series of Views illustrative of the 
Island of St Helena. By J. Wathen; Esq. 
An Introduction to Perspective care | 
-and Painting, in a Series of pleasing and 
Dialogues, illustrated by appro- 
a suffi- 


fantiliar 

_priate Plates and 
ciency of Practical Geometry, and a Com- 
-pendium of genuine Instruction ; compri- 
sing a progressive and comp lete body of 


carefully adapted. for ren In- 
struction of Females, and suited equally to 


the’ simplicity of Youth, and to mental 


maturity. By Charles: Hayter, Proféssor 
of Perspective to her late Royal Highness 
the Princess Charlette of Saxe Coburg, 
- Portrait Painterin Miniature und Crayons, 
and Teacher of the Principal Elements of 
the Art.‘ Third edition, considerably en- 
larged : and improved. 12s. 
HISTORY. 
The fourth volume of Illustrations of 
-the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century; consisting of Authentic Me- 
moirs, ‘and Letters of eminent 
- persons, ‘and intended: as a 


FsS.A. 
traits of Drs Busby; Birch) Z. Grey, P 
-and Whitaker; Rev. J. Lewis, H. M “ 
sthell, and 2. ‘Wiarton 3° J. Aastis, J. 
Thorpe, and James Bindley, 

« ‘The’ ‘first ‘arid ‘second- + oe of this 
Work, embellished with 14 portraits, may 
be had, price £2, vs = third 
may ee See 

S. cedla VW 


The Naval History ‘of Great Britain, 
from the ‘Declaration of War by France, 


to the 
Anecdotes. By: John  Nichels, 


In ‘this ‘volume are given i 


Monthly List of New. Pubjicatians, 


February, 1793, to the Accession of George 

IV. January, 1820; with a= Account of 
the Origix: and Progressive Intrease of the 
British Navy; illustrated fron the Gom- 
mencement of the year 1795. by a spries 
of Tabular Ex‘racts,.conmtainé’ in a 4 
rate 4to volume, Ry haces: James, 
vols. 8yo, £1, 16s? % 

A Second Eijitioz. of the Aisulones. pa 
History of Cranbourn Chase. By William 
Chafin, Cleck.. With A)ditions, and a 
Continuation of the said. : history, to,some 
extent. ‘To which are ad'yed, some Scenes 
in, and .Aneceotes cf, \Vindsor, Forests 
With a Frontmpiece,+ exiSbiting! a Group 
of Deerhuaters-in tPeir Aqeieyt Costumes 

The Hisater?Z,of Pratatos, ir; the County 
of Somerset, ally _waitten by, the 
late Joshua Toxlmit, D. Th A, new edition, 
greatly enlargeti. avy bi slows: to the 
present time. By Jowes ord rusts 

The History-of S&umfork, ixt the County 
of Lincoln ; with numerous engravings by 
an eminent art’st “vo. £1, 58. invextra 
boards; and, « few: copies. in. demy 4te, 
with proof impressions of the plates, £2, 
42s. 6d. in extra beards, + testa snag 

A New Hdition ofthe Saxon Chronicles, 
with an Translation, and. Notes 
Critical and E ry- By. the Rev, 
J. Ingram, Fellow ‘of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Iste Saxon Professor in. the 
University of Oxford. To which; is ,add- 
ed, a New and. Copious Chronological, 
T ical, and Glossatial Index, with 
a Grammar of one 
and an_accurate and enlarged. Mapof Eng- 
land during the Heptarchy. Ato. yeas 

HORTICULDURE. 

. The Different Modes of Cultivating the 
Pine-A pple, from its first Introduction,in- 
to Europe, to the. late, Improvements of 
T. A. Knight, Esq.. By a Member ofthe 
Horticultural Society. With ,21) engra- 
vings on wood, exhibiting the best plans 
of Pine-stoves and Pits. 1 web Tre ie. 
boards. : 

History of Cultivated Vegetables ; -- 

their Botanical, Medicinal, Edible, 
i _ Natural, —— 
and telation. to. Arty, Science, and Com 
merce. ‘By Henry Phillips, F..H.8. u- 
thor of ‘“¢‘ The Pomarium Britannisumgor 
History of Fruits known in Great Britain.” 
Second edition. +2 vols. 8ve,'21s't' /, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, GCs; rib 

Maritime and Statistics, ona 
‘Description of the’ and jits Coasts ; 
Maritime, + eam Navigation, écc.:, By 
Jaines K Luckey. 8vo, £2, 16s. Gd. 

A Gazetteer: of the | most: Remarkable 
Places in the World,. with Notices:of,the 

Historical Events, and 
‘celebrated Persons connected with 


breeati vineld vil ..so¢ect) 


A Statistical Acceunt, or Parechial,§ur- 
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et By William Shaw Mason, 


' Statistical, M i 
and Modern Map of Italy ; with the New 
naga eae lig Ame ae 
ties. By J. A. Orgiazzi. 15s. in a case. 

A View of the Present State of the Scilly 
Islands ; exhibiting their vast Importance 
oy ee ham of 

susceptible. By the Rev. 
Seas ssilion. 8vo. With a Chart. 12s. 

Paterson’s Rouds of England and Wales, 
and the Southern Part of Scotland. By 
Mr Edward Mogg. Dedicated, by i 


3 


Law. 

a Treie on the law of Landlord and 
iled in part from the Notes of 
illiam David Evans, Knight, 

pe of Bombay. By Charles Har- 
and Lay Fellow of T Esq. Barrister at Law, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

3 author of a Treatise on Leases 


ter Terms, 1822. By J- Dowling and A. 
Ryland, Esqrs. Barristers at Law. 

An Inquiry into the Present State of the 
Statute and Criminal Law of England. By 


[Aug. 
es of Dayne Bilious - and 
ervous Complaints, Deafness, Blindness, 
~y with an Account of the exttaor 
of his Portable Sudatory, or Warm 
Air Bath —Also, 

La Beaume on the Air Pump Va 
Bath and Galvanism,’ in the Cure of is. 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, and Boawels, 
Gout Rheumatism, Palsy, &c./ Price 6s. 

La Beaume on the Medical Efficacy o 
Electricity in’ Nervous and Chronic Disor- 
ders ; with numerous Cases. Price 10s. 

The Dublin Hospital woe and Com- 
munications in Medicine an Surgery. Vol. 
II}. 8vo. 13s. boards. 

MISCELLANIES- 

Observations on a General Tron Rail- 
way ; with a Geographical Map of the 
Plan, shewing its great superiority, by the 
general Introtloction of Mechanic Power, 
over all the present Methods of Convey- 
ance by Turnpike Roads and Canals. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 


Essays on Intellectual and Moral Im- 
provement, and the Social Virtues. ' By 
J. Flockhart. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks on the present defective State 
of the Nautical Almanatk. By Ffancis 
Bailey, F.R.S.and LS, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Riddles, Charades, and Conundrims, 
the greater of which have nevet before 
been published. With # Preface on the 
Antiquity of Riddles. 3s. bds. 

Tables to be used with the Nautical Al- 
manack, for finding the Latitude and Lon- 
gitude at Sea. By the Rev. W- Lax; M.A. 
F. R. 8. Lowndes’ Professor of Astronomy 
and Geometry inthe University of Cam- 
b Containing a complete and com- 

emtiois Set of Tables, ‘in which the —- 
tities are taken out by immediate in 
tion, and the i al parts are additive ; 
with easy accurate methods of’ solving 
the various Problems required, and the 
newest determinations of the Latitudes and 
Longitudes of places; intended as a Sub- 
stitute for the Requisite ‘Tables. Publish- 
ed by the authority and at the expence of 
the Board of Longitude. 8vo. Price 10s. 

The Young Navigator’s Guide to the 
Sideréal and Planetary Parts of Nautical 
Astronomy ; the Theory and Prac- 
tice of finding the Latitude, the Longitude, 
and the Variation of the Compass, by the 
fixed stars and 3 te which is X- 
ed the Description and Use of —— Ce- 
lestial Planesphere. By Thomas errigan, 
Purser, a bv0. 18s. 

A Letter to Sir <j Davy, — 
on the —— of Machinery to the 
purpose of Calculating and Printing’ Ma- 
thematical Tables, from Charles Babbage, 
Esq. M. A. Londor and Edinburgh, Mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Se rer a: 


‘ Secretary to the Astronomical Society 


London, &c. &c. 4to. 1s: 6d. 
The P and for 1822, 
with the Armorial Bearings. 2 vols. 15s. 
- 5 








, POLITICS. i ai 
Mr Mushet’s Tables overturned, 
the Debt due. to the Fundholder 


ions : Society of 
Bombay, Vol. III. In 4to. with numerous 
Plates. 
' NOVELS AND TALES. 
. Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scottish Peasantry. By Allan Cunnin 


&c. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, Author of 
Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. - 
Europe and America in 1821; with 

Examination a laid - 
Damundaueat South America. 

lated from the French the Abbe de 
Pradt. By. J. D. Williams. 2 vols... 


-Mazxia, a Tale of a Southern Valley, 
founded on Real Events in High Life. T 
hero-is an officer in the Army; and Ma- 
iy a al No By Jean de Luce. 

> vel. ean 
3 vols..12mo, 16s. 6d. 
Isn’t it Odd ? In 3 vols. Price 21s, bds. 
Evelina; or, The History of a Young 
"s Introduction to the World.. By 

Miss Burney. In 2 vols. Price 4s. Being 

pi eine er ape ee gS rma ous 
under the title iti "s 
ite ce 


in Three By 

Kenney, Author of “+ Raising. the 
Wind" * Matrimooy" “ Match-Lseak- 

-Poems. By Elijah Barwell Impey. Vo- 
lume IT. : 
The Managers a Melo-dramatic Tale 
(for Recital.) By Henry Lee, Author of 
** Poetic Impressions,” ‘+ Caleb Quetem,” 


Observations ical: 
the Psalms, made by Sternhold, Hopkins, 
3 with a View.to illustrate the 
ity with which thi r 
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land ; and thence to maintain; in this ve- 
nerable Service, the U; of such thetri- 
cal Psalmody only as is duly authorized. 
With Notices of other Enginh. metrical 
Versions’ of the Psalms. By the Rev. 
Henry John Todd, M. A. F.S. A. Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and Rec- 
tor of Settrington, county of York. 8vo. 4s. 
The Collects prefixed to the Epistles and 
Gospels, in the Li of United 
Church of England Ireland, cateche- 
tically ined ; with a. View:to promote 
in: the Minds of young Persons an. earl 
Veneration and. Attachment Sor. the. Book 
in which they are contained, the Church 


The Influence of Protestant Missionary 


in Developing. the Moral. 


and Physical Condition of Man, and Elu- 
cidating the Dark Regions of the Globe, 
briefly delineated. By T. Myers, A. M. 
Sermons on Subjects Doctrinal and 
Practical. By the Rev. G. H. White, 
Ai M. 2 vols. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
lated, wikt an Exposition ond Notes. 1 
with an otes. By 
the Rev. Thomas Belsham, Minister of 
Essex-street Chapel. 4 vols. 8vo. £2, 
a Books of 
An Explanation of the Five 
Moses ; in which it is attempted to render 
Sacred History as interesting and familiar 
as possible, and thereby calculated to instil 
Principles of Morality and Religion into 


the Mind. 
Metendea's Geotpniason-torhoes Sdgotin 
8vo. 12s. 


Monthly ‘List of New Publications: 


of Paul the Apostle Trans- 


Aug: 
Sketehes of the Founders of the: different 
Denominations, and a View of the Eccle- 
siastical Government peculiar to each Sect. 
A’ New Edition: Revised, Corrected, and 
Enlarged. By William Jones, Author of 
the Biblical Cyclopedia, and History of. 
the Christian Church, with a fine Portrait 
of the most Eminent Reformers. 5s. bds. 

Three Sermons:on St Paul’s Doctrine of, 
1. Justifieation by Faith ; 2. Original Sin ; 
3.. Predestination;. with Notes. To the 
whole is prefixed, a Synopsis of the Argu- 
ment of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
By the Rev. Thomas Young, A. M. Rec- 
tor of Gilling ; late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

The Scripture Character of God; or, 
Discourses on the Divine Attributes. By 
the Rev. Henry Forster Burder, M. A. 

A Sermon on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. By the Rev. S. E. Phorscat, B. A. 

The. Doctrine of the Gospel, and the 
Order of its Preaching, deduced from 
Scripture History, in Discourses on the 
Apostolical Commission. By the Rey. J. 
G. Tolley. 

The Dangers to which the Church of 
Christ is Exposed. both from. Without and 
Within. A Sermon preached at the Pri- 
mary Visitation of the Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, on Wednesday, 
June 12th, 1822, in the Parish Church of 
Kingston-upon-Thames. By Joseph Al- 
lan, M.A. Prebendary of Westminster, 
and Vicar of Battersea. 

A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church 
of Brighton, on Sunday, July 7, 1822, in 
Aid of the Fund for the Relief of the Dis- 
tressed Irish. By the Rev. H. J. Taylor, 
B. D. Senior Curate of Brighton, Sussex. 

A Sermon, ed at Grosvenor Cha~ 
pel, in St George’s Parish, Hanover-square, 
on Sunday, the 17th of July, 1822, on. be- 
half of the Distressed Irish, and published 
for their Benefit... By the Rev. George A. 
E. Marsh, M.A. 

A Theological Dictionary, containing 
Definitions of all Religious Terms ; a com- 
prehensive View of every Article in the 
System of Divinity ; an impartial Account 
of all. the. Principal: Denominations which 
have subsisted in the Religious World 
from the Birth of Christ to the present 
Day ; together with an accurate Statement 
of the most remarkable Transactions and 
Events recorded in Ecclesiastical History,. 
By the Rev. Charles Buck. Fifth Edition, 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of East Horsley, Surrey, June 30, 1822, 
for the Benefit of the Distressed Districts 
in Ireland. By the Rev. J. Warneford, 
M. A. Vicar of Lianellon, and Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Part V. Vol. VII. of the Journal of 
Modern Voyages and Travels, containing 
a Tour to Quebec in the Autumn of 1818. 





1982,] 
19. By Pastuace Soar, Bye. Sewed, 
boards... - 


3s. 6d. or. 4s. 

Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient 
Palibothra, Part IV. containipg a Tour 
from Bhaugulpoor to Mandar, from thence 


to Cumedepevonnéa Cirguit of the Hills, 


Monthly te ge cra 


2a" 


Site of thie 
Gofats racy ee a 


eae So cosbtnand dais 1818-19, 
with a Map of the Route, Views; &c. By 
pag om  peemees tlc oa ane Ato. 
lis. boards. 
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A 


EDINBURGH. 


The Riyal Jutbilees A Svottish ‘Mask. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. Royal ®vo, 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
No. CXLV. for Au 

Documents relative to the Reception at 
Edinburgh of the Kings and Queens of 
Scotland, 1561—1650. Collected and ar- 

by Sir Patrick Walker, 4to. 12s, 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous ‘Lite- 
rature, ‘Conducted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. &c,- &c. 
Vol. XV. Part If. £1, 1s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and § 
Journal. Number 72. 8vo. 4s, sew: 

Atlas of Scotland, No. VI. containing 
Lanarkshire on two sheets. 10s. 6d. 

Considerations on the State of British 
India. By Lieut; A. White, Native Ben- 
gal Infantry. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A complete account of the Trial of the 
case, Professor John Leslie versus Wil- 
liam ee ee Reported by William 

Bennet, Esq. W. 5S. Svo. 3s, 
fn the Nineteenth Century. Se- 
oad . 3 wan St 11s. *, sey 

A Companion to the Picture o = 
burgh, containing 12 views. ‘2s. 6d. 

A Guide to the City and County of Perth, 
with 12Maps, Views, &c. Fourth. edition. 


63; 
Pall ‘ah Rife Poem of Oxsian, in 
ranslated' into English 
ont “oT Thomas Travers: Burke, Hsq. 
al Scots Greys. 8vo. 14s. 
The Court of Holyrood. Fragments of 
an Old Story. }2mo, 5s. 
Hints addressed to the Inhabitants of 
Edin and others, in prospect.of his 
Majesty's Visit. By an Old Citizen, 8vo. 


On the depressed State of Agriculture. 
By James - &vo, 3s.—For 
this Essay the ; value Fifty Guineas, 
was voted by the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, July ist, 1822. © 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society, 1621-22. Vol. EV. Part I: 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vo. XII. 


Remains ‘of the late “Alexendlter Teeth: 
Ross, A. M. With a Memoir of his:Life, 
containing a Diary of his Studiess; [llus« 
trations of Scripture, from the Persian 


at’ Language, from Ancient Traditions and 


Eastern Customs ; an Essay on the Lites 
rature of the Arabs, and the. influence 
which it has on that of Europe; Account 
of Be al Makhlucat, or the Wonders. 
of Creation; an interesting work in Per- 
sian, containing a Compendium of 
graphy and Natural History of the 
Portual Translations ; Verbal Resem- 
blances between the Oriental Langu 
and those of other Nations ; Journal > 3 
Tour in Holland, Flanders, and France, in 
1817, and in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany, in 1820.—This Volume con- 
tains the literary remains of a young man 
distinguished for talents, piety, and oo 
sive attairnen eral, pa ae We 
bij onc Uae 

or e Rents 
in Scotland, with equal Safety to et 
and Tenant. Third edition. . 2s. . 

An Historical Account and Delineation 
of Aberdeen. By Robert Wilson, A, M. 
Embellished with 18 beautiful-Engravi 
from drawings made by Mr George 
A af a View of. pa 
deen from: the Sou “west, and Views of: 
the Bridges, Public Bui » and 
Edifices, m and about the City. ‘The. Work 
is elegantly printed in one vol. 12mo. 
Price 7s. 6d. boards, or 10s. 6d. on the 
finest paper, with proof i impressions of the 
plates. 

Notes on Orkney and Zetland ;. ilustrae 
tive of the History, Antiquities, 'S 
and Customs of these Islands. 
ander Peterkin, Esq. Bheriff-Substa ot 
Orkney. -Vol I, 8vo. 10s, 6d. - 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographhte ’ 
cal Dictionary, comprising a complete Body 
of ype cy wR ry Persea, Political, Statis- 

Handsomely print- 
ed in 8vo. ram ge a Part 12, 
which completes the work. 9s. sewed. ~~~ 
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_ EDINBURGH — August 14” 
Oats. 


Ist,,..22s. 6d: Ist,...,.,18s. 6d. 
2d, «..26s. 0d. 2d, ...19s.. 6d, 2d, ..«...17s. 0d. 
3d, ...23s. Od. «18s. Od. | 3d,......15s. 6d. 
ws, dite Fhe GR pete Thursday, August 13. 
Beef (17} 0%: pet'tb-) ‘t6'‘Is. Od! | Quartern' Loaf. ~: 
Mutton . . .-. to 0s. 7d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) 
to Os. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 
, ‘to-0si! Od. | Salt ditto, per sténe 
to 3s, 6d. | Ditto, per lb. 
to7s. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen 


HADDINGTON.—Aagust 12. 
Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
ooee228. Gd.* 3 ...17s. 6d. | Ist, ... 15s. Od. } Ist, ... 15s. Od. 
2d, ....218. Od. 2d, ... 13s. Od. | 2d, ... 13s. Od. 
3d, ....18s. Od. j-3d, ....14s. Od. | 3d, ... 11s. Od. | 3d, ... Eks. Od. 
i A £1 : Os. 6d. 8-12ths. 


adverage Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
: ended August 3. 


Wheat, 42s. 5d.—Barley, 18s. 24.—Oats, 18s. 5d.—Rye, 18s. 0d.—Beans, 24s. 8d.—Pease, 25s. 7d. 
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vy ube fe t 
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Pe ee, 
nh ew AL RL - em derturd 
on Wheat. Pease &, Beans. ; 
Ist,.. 27s. Gd. 18t,-00+001 68s Od. 
14s, Od. 

3d, «0.0138. Gd, 


g3a0. 


Os. 
10s. 
Is. 


8d: 
0d. 
3d. 
0d. 


to's. Od- 
to Os. Od- 
to Os. Od. 
16s. to Os. Od. 

ls. Od. to Os. Od. 
Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 


“London, Corn Exchange, August 12. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d July, 1822. 
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Month TR iyi ih 
Course of Bachanjey August Bi Ambsterdaun, 19 +71 oP. ' Ditto at sight, 12: 4. 


rble. 94 : 3. Us. Vienna, 10; 16 Hf: 


365." ‘S64. 


Bilboa, 36 


Baréelona, 


"Seville, 36. 


pp be 474. Genoa, 433. Venice; 27 : 50. Malta, 45. ' Naples, 


117. Hisbon, 52. 
cent. Cork, 93 


Oporto, 52. 


cent. 


Rio Janeiro, 47. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Fo gold, 
Doubloons, £0:0: Od. New Dollars, 4s. ie Silver Fe Det tHe ae 


, Bahia, 50." 
in bars, £3: 





id 


37: 9. Altona, 37: 10. Paris, 
‘ort on the Maine, 156}. 
19: 18 


» flo. Ma- 
tar, 304. 


394: “Palermo, 
Dublin, 95 per 


17: @d. New 
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PRICES CURRENT, Aug. 10.<London, Aug. 13. 


sian, wage 
Mid. pinch and rt Fe 
Fine‘and very fine, . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Single ditto a 
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246, Miitily Register.” Taig. 


WergoKxerocrcat Taxcx, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, tn the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


‘'N.B.—The @bservations are een ae , at mine o'clock, fotendon, and f o'clock, after- 
een ieee second Observation in te ao, 8 in the first column, is is taken by the the Register 
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Average of Rain,’ 4,186 inches. 








ALPHABETICAL Last of EnerisH BANKRUPTCIES, atmouriced between the 20th 
of June and the 20th of we 1822, extracted from the London Gazette. 


! Sans ata geeese 


Ss. ‘ownegcter, ln linen draper. Harland, J. Bedfo ord-house, Tottenham court- 
pay sn Prince’s-square, coal-merchant. . 
’ 





J *W Framptoma Lincolnshire, — | erg Ee Copthal-buidin a broker. 
Frampton-upon-Severn, icester- arris, J. Bris 
t z Harrison, T. Prince’s-street, Ro Rotherhithe, master- 


T. and R. Bishop, Aston, Birmingham, mariner. 
: Heyden, W. South Audley-street, 


ee 
ys one Jones, R. P. Abergavenny, linen 
, S. Clement’s-lane. 


oA a Persea. Covent ra 3: aiapeenina tei Mary Axe, mer 


Lidster, J. jun. Stockport, nioney-serivener. 
Lloyd, G. Cumberland-street, Mary-le-bonne, 


Lov ve, J. Cranham, Gloucestershire, timber- 

Lucas, R. and H. Southanipton, linen and woollen 
., drapers. 

Luck, G. Shoreditch, Hosiér. 


> end Aes Joyce, Beckinton, Somerset- - Matthews, D. Carlisle, mercer, 
, Mendham, S 5 ee merchant. 


Vies, f cetparhen, pan, R. C 
G. U bake — "Portman- Mingins, G. and J. Boothnan, Carlisle, hat-ma- 
: ae . Davis-street, Berkeley-square, sad- Oakley, J Tyg ok » bricklayer. 
Dicker, J. Cheriton Bishop, Devonshire, inn- Soin and ~ Ellison, Belmount, Lancashire, 


Leicester, woolstapler. pepe 
w. hw Bromwich, chemist. — 


Pa 


’ Gmay, W. and E. Birmingham, nail-makers. 





| Monthly Register. 


mene 
selnders, W. Beckingion, Somerset hice, whoo: 


Je Warwickshire, coal 
Smith, J, Rugby, and corn 


Snape, W. Cheadle, groeer. 
Thompson, P. and Cy As Tom’s Coffee-house, 
Fem ‘ 
pson, J. Leman-street, oilman. 
toon Si oak, Coaatie, calico-printer. 


PaT 
os W. FP. Courthorpe, Langbourne 


8. 40 
Warver, W. june North Walsham, Norfolk, 


Waterhouse, enh ne, Rt 
watts, 5 sen: i Deattond) Wiley dedi = 


Western, M. 
Wile, w. 

poy ae 
‘ae J ae 


Young, 58's 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH Dauknursesss, announced between the Ist and 
3st July, 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette: 


omit and Co. merchants and brokers in 
“clark, —- see jae h in hay ney 
merchan‘ n We 
Piney. y, Thomas, Wood marchant aad i tualder, 
Fraser, were James and Luke, jewellers 
watchmakers 
M‘Craken, eae merchant in Glasgow. 
Melville, John, merchant and grocer atGraham- 
ston, near Falkirk. 
Morison, James, merchant, Grassmarket, Edin- 
Ouller,: George and Peter, drovers and ca‘ 
dealers, Mains of Manse. oe 
Pantonand Smith, Reetupersin Rdiatargh, 
Rowley, Josiah, chinaware merchan ye 4 
Sandeman, William and Co. lately merchants 
id Perth. 


gow. 
er) Leith, and 
ia in Cromarty. ; 


Thomas and Co. manufacturers in 

Perth. 
.. Sandeman, Wm. and Peter, merchants in Perth, 
calico printers in Tulloch. . 


Turnbull, Sandeman, in G 
* Wilson and Bot, pageant i Clasgow, 


chants, 
fish curer and dealer in 


Dunean, 
dividend ‘vill be paid on the th ber to 
those who vsotee > om Apr aenny it; but no 
second di 


vided of 1 4yny merchant in on oe 
8. 

pied, in ergot and August Mat- 
thew, in Kirkland, ers and cattle-dealers in 
stewartry of Kirkendbight, a dividend on 17th 


right, late merchants in Leith; 


» James, 
Bridge of oo near Aberdeen; a 
after 27th August. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


‘Brevet t. Thornton, 15 Dr. to be Major in 

19 July, 1821. 

2 Life G.Lt, 11. W. Barton, Capt. by Purch. vies 
yndham, 67 F. 

Cornet and Sub-Lt. Burrows, iadode. 

W. W. Rooke, Cornet Cornet and mgmt 4 


purch. 
4 Dr. G. Lt. Rickaby, Capt. coe viee Ha- 
Dy, Pp by pu sie isee 


1 Dr. Lieut. Windowe, Capt. by purch. = 


Green 
Cornet Webb, 
Cornet and Aaj. Smithy rank of Lt do. 
a Aug. John, Lor 
ow | purch. vice vo 
by 


ha, Rose, et by pureh. do. 

3F.G, - Hon. ‘Baward —ae Adj. — 
lo. 

2F. bE) Berens, Ens by purch. peg A ng 


8 Bi Ma May, Ms) Maj. by purgh. vi vie 


| Lt Lockyer, Capt. by pure. va 
Metter. SS 
ie war Etion, 


7 2d Lt, Wood, from Rifle Br. ford 


ll 
12 


20 
22 F. 
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Gen. 
24 May 1821, 


Medical Department. 
Assist. Surg. Wiley, from h. p. 1 Vet. 
Ba. ‘Aesist, Surg’ to the Forces 


Mpaly, ties Tevlon: deed a 


Staff. 
ge gen pny 
E. Indies, vice M 


ae 


lal 
Pesigeatece 
a 


F. with Lieut Bourke, h. i 
11 Fetee. diff. with Lieut. 


is F. with Lieut. Havelock, 


{al ef F 
! i 
he 
gir ee 
Es 


28 F. 
from 58 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
- Seymour, h. p. 


Te ee on 66 F. rec. diff. with Lieut: 
Ens. & Lt. L’ ‘ from 3 F. G.'tee. diff. with 
Ens, & Lt. 
. Henerman, from BO F. ree. diff. with 2d 
abt’ rg gen 
— Dawson, from 61 F. with ‘Mallet, h. p. 
——— Scott, from 42 F. with Ens. M‘Donald, 47 


rk a ae Pee oes 


i 


ite 


Appointments, Promdtions, &c. 


Assist, Surg. S. Gilder from Colést. Gds. with 
a Eat oct 87 Fe Fr with Assist, 


Vet. from 11 Dr. with Vet. Surg, Per- 
civall, . P- 25 Dr. 


Resign ations and Retirements. 
Lieat-CoL Ro Roberts, 3 F. 


bison, 7 F 
2a Lieut’ P fon 1 Ceylon Regt. 
Appointments. Cancelled. 
Captain Chisholm, 1 R. Vet. Bat. 
. Deaths. 
General Coates, 2 F. Heslington, near York 
July 22, 1822. 
Major Gen. Aiskill, E. India Co. Service, Madras 
Nov. 24, i 
bs Cuteliffe; h. p. 23 Dr. Payal 8, in 


Major Molloy, 12 F. Madras 
Wilson, late of R. Mar. Mar} + 
Captain Binny, 11 Dr. Berhampore, 
Nov. 26, 1821. 
Fitzgerald, 87 F. Fort William, bengal 
Dec. 10. 
—— Archibald Campbell, 91 F. Jamaica 


May 4, 1822, 
———— Crawley, R. 


ar 


. Art. Clontaff, near Dublin 
Green, h. p. 52 F. (Adj. oxford, Mit) 
orth, bh, p. 71 F. Cove of Cork, Ireland 


do. 3. 
— Champion, h. p. 8 W. I. R. 
Lieut.Pott, 13 lore, Madras, Jan.31,1822. 
—— John Roe, (2d) 50 F. Madras, Dec. 30, 1821, 
—— M‘Carthy, 51 F. Dundalk, Ireland 
J Mulkern, 65 F. Senate eee 
—_—— ern, . 
sa Dee. 25, 1821. 
—— Charleton, R. Art. Newfoundland, 


hie Bi May 31, 1822, 
H ‘ood, * 
—— Robertson, hp. 59 F. 


. Train June 12. 
Dec. 26, 1821. 
— bee h. p. 86 May 4, 1822. 
—— Ross, h. p. one, Scotia, Fence. Halifax, 
Nova Scotia do. 2. 
—— Francis, es Eco Ireland, April 29. 
J. Cochran, Stir Mia. at Stirli June2s, 
—— Crookes, h. p. 62 
28, 1821. 


a a 6 F. Caffre-Drift, Cape of 


Good rere oN 
ss, 3 v. tam “Ban 
aay. h. p. 43 F. peoarticgee © jan- 
“Gon, Inelan 


von og SE St Helena. 
h, p. 6 Ir. Br. July 22. 
ces 40 F. Jan. 10, 1822. 

p» 15 Dr. Wes 
June 17. 


h. p- see sey Dr. Nova 

Scotia Aug. 4, 1820. 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Duke Barbadoes 

May 14, 1822. 

arch, 19, 


Quarter Master 


Surgeon Trumble, ee nage 
Davidson, h. Pre 

Pg a 

aylor, on e on 

the Ft April 22. 

The Editor regrets the insertion in last month’s 

list of the death’of Lieut.-General Fuller, the in- 

formation respecting his decease having been found 

to be incorrect. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Jay At Bah Mrs Norman Lockhart, Kg. of 


wen At Howard Place, Mis Lamont of a daugh- 


Ab Carpen. # the Lady of William Stothert, 
bag”, erick Street, the Lady of Carlyle 


LS. of a 
Mrs t of Ramornie, of a 


Rell, 


— 
-— At Muirtown-house, Mrs Duff, of a son. 





1822.1] Register.—Births, Marriages, a oe 


ee 
Sutherlandshire, Mrs Ralph 

. _g tes Lady of Thomas C. Hagart, Esq. of a 
— Mrs = 0 ammo Northumberland Street, 

. png 


<M A. Lear it~ aheedo, No. 9; yaa blab 


ofa 
' is, At the Manse of Kinglassie, Mrs Cunning- 
ham, of a hter. 
ty At 1, Mrs Hamilton, of a daughter. 
7 ny py tes Cresent, Mrs Abercromby of Birk- 


ng, Nairne Grove, the Lady of Colonel An- 
, K.T.S. and C.B. of a daughter. 

In Albany Street, Mrs W. Ferrier, of a son. 

22. In George Street, Mrs Adolphus Ross, of a 


daughter. 
. — At West Collington, Mrs W. Anderson, No, 


12, Brown’s Square, was safely delivered of a 
ter. 
24. At the Earl of Weymss’s house, in Queen 
Lady Elcho, of a son. ‘ 
25. In Wimpole Street, London, Lady Bridport, 
a-son. 
26. A 5 Spaatnerte Mrs Nairne of Dunsinane, of 


a da 
: ae Bell, No. 9, Queen Street, of a daughter. 
28, et Cl elland-house, Lana Lanarkhire, the Lady of 


Frederic Grant, Esq. 
At Monreith, ibe Lady of Six Wiliam Max- 
Cg bang swe b age 
Johnstone, NOL George Sirbet, of a 


“= At Minto Street, Newington, Mrs Scott, of 
* Lately. At Stoneridge, Mrs Hood, of a daugh- 


ter. 

mn bay Baek eae the Duchess of Cam. 
ver, Q chess 
bridge, of a Princess. 


MARRIAGES. 
otek: pat At Hobart Town, Van _ 
— Thomson, to the 
his Excellency the Govetnoriechiet, Sir 
as ran feeiby, I Esq. pine kn Ag 
New S 14. A At Celoutte, Sir Ri D Cc is 4 
t . n 
Tilly Colquhoun, Bart. to Anna M. pm 5 
of James Colvin, Esq. of Caleutta. 
ani, tsa of Deginiog tn iteaceome at Pee 
) Churchill, —_ 


America, Alexander 
Senseo aa to Miss Ca- 
At the house of Michel poet i 


ak tte 


of the 
poe 


jim Miz, tanner, Bleck! 
nt By paoe 


oma Riinburgh, ave. 
accountant and 
to na, ter of “pte 
Kidd, writer in 


sla hater anchouen agers oy haar dom 
chant, to Clementina, only daughter 
late Mr D. Robertson, 


tea e of P 
9, At London Lin Betliune. 
of Ki on, ery iy Bathe, a. 
daughter of John Trotter, Esq. of 
Cee, Sexy. ree ie- 
Lieutenant Colona Go Miss Gordon, 
Ta aay He to Hi 
aaughter ofthe late Wi Dallas, Esq. of King- 
ston, 
1l. At G w, Keith Macdonald, Hon. 
East Tadis Cony 1 Stervies, to Miss Floss Mac- 


alister, second ter of the late Colonel Nor- 
Cairnhill, and Governor of 


inburgh, to a. ie Celia Landen, Persatan, ter o the 
ames sea Esq. Procurator-F' 


Thou, Bebe Glasgow, tri to Eliza, TiO E I waar 


of Newth Wosnae te isc mand Giemeee 

.— At Lumbrane, the Rev. Mr Wilson, Car 
dross, Mr Robert M 5 ~~ y to 
nai At Clascmount r Alexander S _ 
late Bridge Pe Mary, second daughter of the 


late Purvis, Esq. of Glassmount, Fife- 


con Riri tai a 


late James Myine, 
London, Lord sf Myinee Somerset, se- 


aes nea as ay eget 
burghs 8 onattes € 4 ‘ 


THS. 


the late D. Thomas Gillespie, physician ih 





, Register Deaths. “CAng. 
. $ At eid Poe aoe 


of the late Collector Maleolm. 

Ai Margaret 
daughter of the late Captain Macalpine, at Arn- 
— At Howard Place, near Edinburgh, Mrs He- 


len C Lamont, spouse of James Lamont, Esq, 
an Port, Glasgow, the Reverend John For- 


a of Sir Thexsas Sydney Pa ~y 
9. At Torrence, noar Lyons, John Forbes Mit- 


chell, T. Aber 
tat Chiece wile oF 


ter. 
ll. At Edinburgh, in the 20th year of his age, 
Me Engae Johnstone, Esq. 50, Northumberland 
_— At Luffpess Mill, James Yule Dudgeon, 
youngest son j Dud eon, 58th regiment. 

12, At Sidmouth, SA ng wife of Henry 
Harvey, and ter of Sir James Hall of 
Dunglass 


RO ‘At Prestonpans, Captain Thomas Simpson, 

“= At Strachur, Argyleshire, Archibald Weir, 

PIS AT his house, Bfoughton Street, Joba Jef 
le ouse, n 10) 4 
a late of Albee 

— At ei » Mr Patrick Cunningham, 

AUR At eaheburch, Alexander Fullarton, Esq. 

late land-surveyor of the customs at Perth. 

15, At Edi after a few days’ illness, Mrs 
at ee Sawers, of Mr John Hunter, mer- 
“16. At Kindeace House, Charles Henry, infant 
son. of Charles Robertson, Esq. junior-of Kind- 


Tinen h ; 
___ =~ At Pulwood Lodge, hein the 


* 7 Tear . . 
Smilh, Keg. and ‘sidest daughter of the late Wil- 


jurgh, Mr William Phin, merchant. 
Cc Jatnima, 


D Montgomerie. i 2 
: Nisbet, Esq.,of Direl- 








